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PROLEGOMENA. 

I.  Philosophy,  in  its  widest  and  most  general  acceptation,  is 
that  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  has  for  its  subject  matter 
whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  mankind,  viewed  as  rational 
existences.  In  its  strict  and  most  proper  sense,  it  is  the  love 
of  Wisdom,  or,  as  Des  Cartes  expresses  it,  the  study  of  Wisdom. 
According  to  Cicero,  Philosophy  is  a  search  after  the  best  state 
of  life ;  and  Seneca  considers  it  to  be  the  great  lesson  of  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  I\Ir.  Locke  defines  it  to  be  the  proper 
business  and  science  of  mankind ;  or,  a  set  of  rules  for  ascertain- 
ing the  true  and  lasting  foundation  of  human  happiness,  the 
keeping  of  which  is  indispensable  to  that  end.  It  was 
Pythagoras  who,  it  appears,  first  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Philosopher;  and  excepting  its  modern  application  in  this 
countiy,  the  term  has  usually  been  held  applicable  only  to  those 
who  have  made  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  the  peculiar 
subject  of  their  investigations.  In  former  times — even  in  our 
own  land — Philosophy  was  held  to  be  a  highly  reputable  pur- 
suit; but  owing  to  the  term  being  applied  to  all  manner  of 
trifling  enquiries,   as  well  as    to    the  absurd  doctrines  of  the 
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Idealists  and  other  visionaries,  a  Philospher  has  been  pointed 
to  as  a  fit  object  of  general  ridicule,  rather  than  as  one  worthy 
of  respect.  Nor  is  this  remark  only  applicable  to  the  vulgar ; 
it  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  those  who,  forced  to  undergo 
a  special  training  in  Metaphysics  in  order  to  procure  a  benefice, 
then  turn  round,  and  decry  all  Mental  Philosophy  as  an  idle 
and  profitless  vagary.  Although  there  was  probably  no  period 
in  the  world's  history  when  at  least  some  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  great  truths  of  Philosophy,  yet  it  was  only  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  that  it  began  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  separate  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Since  that 
time,  however,  it  has  received  more  or  less  attention  in  every 
country,  and  among  every  people  claiming  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  civilisation.  Still,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  life  when  Mental  Science  was  entirely  neglected,  there 
is  certainly  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  such  ignorance  will 
again  darken  the  human  mind ;  because,  if  Philosophy  do  not 
lead  and  guide  mankind  in  their  onward  and  upward  progress, 
it  should  at  least  keep  pace  with  them  in  their  advances,  how- 
ever rapidly  they  may  be  made.  It  is  also  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any  period  when  mankind  will  be  so  elevated 
and  purified  that  the  study  of  Philosophy  can  be  dispensed  Avith 
as  unnecessary.  On  the  contrary,  as  humanity  advances  in  true 
civilisation,  so  in  proportion  will  Philosophy  be  held  in  estima- 
tion ;  and  many  of  those  pursuits  and  gratifications  now  so 
eagerly  followed,  and  which  still  absorb  so  much  attention,  will 
then  assume  their  true  colours ;  and  in  comparison  with  the 
rewards  held  out  by  devotion  to  Mental  Science,  they  will  be 
found  evanescent,  as  well  as  mean  and  contemptible. 

II.    It   is   not,    indeed,    difficult   to   account   for    much   of 
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the  disrepute  into  which  Philosophy  has  lately  fallen  in 
Britain.  So  long  as  the  Deductive  method  of  investigation 
was  rigidly  followed,  and  applied  to  the  examination  of 
physical  phenomena,  advancement  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. Even  admitting  the  ovenvhelming  importance  of  all 
that  concerns  the  soul,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  man  is  also 
possessed  of  a  material  framework, — which  organization  demands 
constant  attention  and  frequent  supply  to  its  numerous  require- 
ments. It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessar}',  in  order  to 
the  full  development  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  that  the  body 
and  its  concerns  should  be  ignored.  Many,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have,  however,  insisted  that  our  earthly 
tabernacle  required  abuse  and  degradation  to  secure  spiritual 
health  and  prosperity.  Both  existences — spiritual  and  material 
— are  indispensable  to  constitute  IMan  ;  and  it  is  simply  re- 
quisite to  distinguish  the  relative  positions  in  which  mind  and 
matter  stand  to  each  other ;  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for 
antagonism  in  the  pursuit  of  things  which  must  exercise  a  reflex 
beneficial  influence  on  both,  or  rather  a  united  one.  0\\ang, 
then,  to  Demonstration — a  method  of  investigation  suitable  only 
for  truths  of  a  mental  or  abstract  nature — being  applied  to 
matters  purely  experimental  and  transitory,  those  sciences  usually 
termed  physical,  so  far  from  being  actively  advanced,  were 
very  seriously  retarded  in  their  progress.  As  was  most  rea- 
sonable to  be  expected,  abstract  reasoning,  from  its  failures 
to  explain  the  material  laws,  began  to  be  thrown  aside  as 
useless  and  absurd.  And  what  has  recently  tended  greatly 
to  augment  this  contempt  for  Deduction  is  the  immense  advance 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  Physics  by  means  of  Induction. 
Indeed,  to'^such  an  extent  has  this  prevailed,  that  Demonstration 
is  all  but  confined  to  cloisters  or  schools,  and  is  now  nrtually 
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excluded  from  emplo}TTient  in  evetyday  life.  If,  then,  Deduc- 
tion was  over-estimated  formerly,  we  have  now  fallen  into  the 
opposite,  and,  it  may  be  added,  least  creditable,  extreme.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  popular  mind  is  now  totally 
disinclined,  if  not  rendered  so  debilitated,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
addressing  itself  to  those  elementary  questions  of  knowledge, 
upon  which  human  happiness  mainly,  it  might  be  almost  afifirmed 
entirely,  depends.  It  is  by  his  being  able  to  use  the  method  of 
Demonstration,  man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  or  brute 
creation ;  and  he,  so  far  as  his  material  existence  is  concerned, 
uses  the  other  method  simply  as  they  do, — albeit  to  more  per- 
fection. It  is  only,  then,  as  to  what  concerns  the  outer  man, 
that  Induction,  as  applied  to  science,  can  be  of  any  service ; 
and  this  again  can  only  minister  to  his  mere  convenience,  rather 
than  to  his  solid  and  permanent  happiness.  As  an  ancient  sage 
says, — in  the  world  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man 
nothing  great  but  mind — so  it  follows,  that  it  is  upon  its  condition 
everything  else  depends ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  exclusive 
attention  now  paid  to  Induction  renders  the  mind  feeble  and 
decrepid,  and  great  intellectual  enervation  has  become  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  while  every  branch  of  productive  industry  is  promoted 
by  the  aid  of  associations,  by  the  influence  of  the  press,  by  the 
patronage  even  of  royalty,  no  society  exists  to  aid,  and  no 
organ  of  the  press  is  devoted  to  advocate,  the  claims  of  Meta- 
physics. The  Metaphysician  of  the  present  day,  in  this  country, 
occupies  a  place  in  popular  opinion  very  much  like  that  accorded 
to  the  Alchymist  of  old;  and  while  every  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom  would  gladly  record  the  exploits  of  a  farmer  who  could 
fatten  an  ox  a  few  stones  more  than  his  neighbours,  the  laborious 
inquirer,  who  should  discover,  mayhap,  some  new  rule  in  logic. 
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would  be  treated  somewhat  as  a  visionary-,  and  be,  with  his  dis 
cover)',  consigned  to  neglect,  if  not  contempt.    So  long,  however, 
as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  we  need  look  for  no  real  or  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness;  for,  with  all  our 
boasted  discoveries  during  the  last  half  century,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if   the  mean  average  of  human  misery  has  been  per- 
ceptibly diminished.      As  is  well  known,   the  apostle  whose 
mission  it  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  scientific  discovery 
was  Bacon  ;  yet,  it  may  well  be  doubted  that,  if  he  had  dreamed 
of  the  results  of  his  explications,  he  would  not  have  done  so 
much  to  promote  their  progress;  for  we  find  him  affirming  that 
"the  majesty  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  if  it  be  long  and 
much  employed  in  experiments,  and  particular  things  subject  to 
sense,  and  bounded  in  matter."      Again  he  affirms,    "that  it 
would   be  disgraceful  to  men,  if  tracts  of  the  material  globe,— 
that  is  of  countries,  and  seas,  and  stars,— were,  in  our  times, 
immeasurably  disclosed  and  illustrated,  yet  the  boundaries  of 
the  intellectual  globe  were  confined  within  the  discoveries  and 
straits  of  the  old."     It  would,  indeed,  be  well  if  these  lines 
could  be  painted  in  large  characters  on  the  walls  of  our  schools 
of  industry ;— if  they  could  be  exhibited,  in  raised  letters  of  gold, 
in  some  of  our  most  honoured  Academic  Halls.    Instructing  the 
fingers  or  the  hand,  or  improving  the  taste  for  articles  of  dress, 
may  be  good  enough  in  their  own  way,  but  they  can  be  of  little 
service  for  what  in  a  higher  sense  has  been  called,  not  inappro- 
priately, the  Education  of  the  \\-orld.     Philosophy  has  a  high 
and  sacred  mission  to  fulfil,  in  advancing  the  real  and  lofty 
civilization  of  mankind;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  to  its  ovra 
high  and  holy  destiny,  instead  of  being  lowered  by  associating 
it  with  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  mere  material  con- 
ditions  of  the  universe,   and  investing  them   with  a  fictitious 
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importance  wholly  incommensurate  with  their  value  to  man- 
kind. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  who  wrote  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago, 
lamented  that  what  was  known  by  the  name  Philosophy — the 
bosom  friend  of  Plato  and  other  illustrious  sages  of  antiquity — 
came  to  be  usurped  by  mere  makers  of  experiments  and  in- 
ventors of  blacking-cakes.  Had  he  lived  in  our  times  he  would 
still  have  had  much  more  ground  for  complaint.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantage  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  high  and  lofty  name  of  Philosophy  being  con- 
fined to  subjects  worthy  of  herself,  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  mere  matters  of  sense — the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  gra- 
vitation— or  the  results  of  chemical  analysis.  Her  sphere  of 
labour  is  in  a  world  transcending  far  that  lit  up  by  the  highest 
stellar  ray  ;  the  objects  of  her  contemplation  are  not  only  pure, 
they  are  at  once  sublime,  uncircumscribed,  and  everlasting. 
While  giving  law  even  to  material  progress,  and  teaching  man- 
kind how  to  advance  their  temporal  prosperity,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  her  proper  and  exclusive  sphere  of 
operation  lies  in  immutable  realities — in  what  Plato  designated 
the  eternal  ideas  or  archetypes  of  things,  or  the  absolute  entities 
of  the  great  World  of  Mind. 

in.  Although  there  may  be  found  a  few  perverse  or  sceptical 
writers  who  affect  to  cavil  at  the  notion,  it  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  feasibility,  be  called  in  question  that  mankind  have, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  admitted  that  they  possessed 
within  their  own  breasts,  and  totally  independent  of  all  experi- 
ence, certain  notions  of  a  distinction  subsisting  between  right 
and  wrong.  Probably  no  savage  ever  existed  who  was  so  de- 
based as  not  to  see  that  it  was  wicked  to  torment  and  ultimately 
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destroy  a  kind  parent  or  loving  friend.  In  other  words,  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  usually  termed  Conscience  exists  neces- 
sarily in  man,  as  without  it  he  could  not  be  man.  The  most 
abandoned  wretches,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
commission  of  every  crime,  have  uniformly  admitted  that,  when 
embarking  on  their  sad  career,  they  felt  within  their  own  bosoms 
something  telling  them  to  beware,  and  which  afterwards  haunted 
them  in  their  slumbers.  The  man  within  the  breast,  to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  Adam  Smith,  never  fails  at  one  time  or 
other  to  express  his  decision  upon  our  acts,  and  that  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  authority.  All  the  ancient  poets  and 
dramatists — not  to  speak  of  Philosophers — make  frequent 
reference  in  their  works  to  this  inward  monitor ;  and  modern 
literature  teems  with  illustrations  of  its  reality  and  power.  It 
is  therefore  indisputable,  that  some  notions  of  right  and  of 
wrong  are  to  be  found  in  the  breasts  of  all  men — be  these 
notions  of  greater  or  less  clearness  or  force.  This,  then,  affords 
us  a  strong  prima  facie  case  for  an  enquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  those  sentiments  or  instinctive  feelings  universally  prevalent : 
in  other  words,  the  existence  of  these  inward  convictions  affords 
ample  justification  for  investigation  into  their  nature  and  origin, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  treatise  upon  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  If  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  essential, 
and  not  merely  accidental,  distinction  between  actions  truly 
virtuous  and  actions  desperately  wicked,  then  the  question  will 
naturally  suggest  itself,  What  standard  exists  by  which  this  dis- 
tinction can  be  tested,  or  the  value  of  each  action  determined  ? 
This  enquiry  leads  us  again  to  the  old  interrogation.  What  is 
Truth  ?  To  the  latter  question  Philosophy,  or  a  rigid  enquiry 
into  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  should  be 
able  to  afford  a  reply.     Her  province  is  to  trace  these  concepts 
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to  their  origin,  and  to  discover  their  primary  and  essential 
truths,  or  axioms,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  rear  up  the  structure 
of  an  exact  system,  and  by  which  the  mind  can  be  guided  in 
the  search  after  knowledge.  Although  the  Materialist  or  the 
Positivist  may  affect  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  Mind 
— that  is,  as  an  existence  possessing  attributes  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  matter — this,  at  least,  he  dare  not  deny,  that  in  all 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  there  have  been  so  many  proofs 
adduced  of  its  life  and  reality  as  entirely  to  justify  a  searching 
enquiry  and  close  scrutiny,  not  merely  into  the  alleged  fact  of 
its  existence,  but  also  into  those  laws  by  which  its  phenomena 
are  generally  believed  to  be  regulated  and  controlled.  In  any 
case,  then,  an  investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  or  those 
conditions  of  our  supposed  spiritual  life,  must  be  admitted,  even 
by  the  Sceptic  or  Positivist,  as  presenting  a  fair  subject  for 
treatment,  and,  if  possible,  conclusive  determination.     But — 

IV.  If  we  admit  the  possibiUty  of  a  spiritual  life  in  man,  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  admit  that  there  must  be 
certain  given  conditions  of  intellectual  existence.  As  Montes- 
quieu, Des  Cartes,  and  many  other  writers  contend,  nothing 
can  exist  without  its  characteristics  or  attributes.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  readily  conceded  by  the  Positivist  than  by 
the  superstitious  Mystic  on  the  other  side.  External  nature 
affords  ample  illustration  or  analogy  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
As  we  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  discover 
that  they  are  kept  revolving  in  their  several  spheres  according 
to  a  fixed  plan  or  undeviating  rule.  We  find  the  same  observa- 
tion applies  alike  to  the  drop  of  dew  suspended  from  a  blade  of 
grass  on  a  summer  evening.  Even  a  flake  of  snow  is  not 
formed  without  the  operation  of  its  laws  or  condition  of  existence 
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It  is  then  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  most  valuable 
production  to  be  found  in  the  world — the  human  soul — is  not  left 
to  chance,  nor  cast  adrift  on  the  ocean  like  a  derelict  ship.  "When 
we  consider,"  says  Burlamaqui,  "  the  beautiful  order  which  the 
Supreme  Wisdom  has  established  in  the  physical  world,  it  is 
impossible  to  persuade  ourselves  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
spiritual  or  moral  world  to  chance  and  disorder."  Looking  at 
the  analogy  of  external  nature,  and  independently  of  the  nature 
and  the  constitution  of  things,  the  Positivist,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  superstitious  Mystic  on  the  other,  must  admit  the  strong 
prima  facie  nature  of  the  evidence  now  adduced  for  scientific 
explorations  of  the  supposed  Laws  of  Mind. 

V.  There  is  an  objection  very  frequently  urged  to  all  Philoso- 
phic enquiries,  and  which  merits  a  passing  notice  :  Cui  bono  ? 
In  point  oiform,  the  question  is  undoubtedly  legitimate,  because, 
unless  some  solid  benefit  could  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  such  an 
emprise,  it  would  stand  condemned  at  first  sight.  Granting, 
however,  that  the  human  mind  is  under  the  operation  of  a 
certain  law,  or  laws,  it  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable — 
not  to  say  necessary — that  the  nature  of  the  said  law,  or  laws, 
should  be  universally  understood.  God  hirnself  could  not  make 
mankind  happy  in  the  continual  violation  of  those  conditions 
which  He  has  imposed  for  securing  the  highest  ends  of  their 
existence.  It  is,  however,  contended  frequently  by  Divines, 
that  man,  circumstanced  as  he  now  is,  a  frail  and  lapsed  intelli- 
gence, cannot  yield  a  perfect  compliance  ^vith  the  requirements 
of  nature.  Admitting,  as  we  may  do,  the  premise,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  conclusion  is  very  sound.  The  ver}^  institution 
of  an  enactment  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  breach  of  its  pre- 
scriptions ;  nay  more,  no  mere  prescriptions  can  be  called  a 
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statute,  without  the  annexation  of  sanctions  to  secure  respect 
for  its  injunctions.  If  the  breach  of  a  statute  were  of  itself 
sufficient  to  render  it  null  and  void,  then  the  very  notion  of  its 
existence  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  If,  as  Mackintosh  ob- 
serves, we  cannot  in  this  life  attain  perfection,  that  can  form  no 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  at  least  strive  to  reach  it  as 
near  as  possible.  Supposing  that  we  cannot  rear  bridges  or 
towers  with  absolute  or  rigid  geometric  exactness,  this  would  cer- 
tainly afford  no  good  ground  for  having  them  seriously  defective 
in  their  construction  ;  and  although  man  may  not  now  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  state  of  pure  happiness,  that  can  form  no  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  remain  in  wilful  ignorance  of  the  great 
laws  of  his  nature,  or  why  he  should  deviate  still  farther  from  the 
right  path,  and  thus  render  himself  more  and  more  miserable. 

VI.  Having  established  an  indisputable  prima  facie  case  for 
a  philosophical  enquiry,  or,  in  parliamentary  language,  having 
proved  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  we  may  now  proceed  to  ap- 
proach its  merits.  This  locus  standi  we  have  secured  independ- 
ently of  the  Materialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Theologers 
on  the  other.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  pre- 
liminary point  was  not  objected  to  by  all,  or  even  the  majority 
of.  Theologians;  but  important  sections  of  Christians  have 
existed,  from  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  and  still  largely  exist, 
who  contemn  all  Philosophy  as  an  invention  of  Satan,  and  who 
hold  Logic  to  be  his  exact  handiwork.  To  what  extent  moral 
distinctions  are  yet  denied  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enquire ; 
all  that  is  contended  for  at  present  is,  simply,  that  sufficient 
grounds  have  been  brought  forward  to  establish  a  basis  for  en- 
quiry. This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  all  the  relationships  of  man — considered  as 
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a  moral  being — would  constitute  Truth,  that  is,  in  the  highest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  An  ideally  perfect  philosophy  would 
therefore,  as  Professor  Ferrier  observes,  be  a  body  of  reasoned 
truths, — all  depending  upon  each  other,  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
or  like  the  stones  in  an  arch,  each  yielding  mutual  strength  and 
support  to  the  other.  Granting  that  it  is  possible  thus  to  obtain 
a  system  of  doctrines,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
our  Intellectual  nature,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  rigid  adherence 
to  these  conditions  would  secure  perfect  happiness,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  violation  of  these  laws  must  necessarily  be 
productive  of  misery. 

VII.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  subjects  here  pro- 
posed for  investigation  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are 
such  as  demand  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  Like  all  abstract  studies,  they  may  appear  to  the 
dilettanti  to  be  dry  and  uninviting ;  still  the  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  worthy  of  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  attainment.  Independently,  however,  of  this, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  if  man  be  an  intellectual  ex- 
istence, a  study  of  the  laws  regulating  that  existence  ought  to 
take  precedence  over  all  enquiries  concerning  the  other  or 
material  part  of  his  framework.  Aristotle  was,  then,  correct  in 
designating  this  kind  of  study  as  First  Philosophy — the  Art  of 
Arts,  and  the  Science  of  Sciences,  To  much  the  same  effect, 
Tennemann  claims  for  Philosophy  the  highest  interest,  as  being 
the  most  elevated  of  all  the  sciences.  Let  the  mind,  says 
Seneca,  be  great  and  glorious,  and  all  other  things  despicable 
in  proportion ;  and  Father  Malebranche  affirms,  that  a  greater 
value  should  be  set  upon  that  science  which  teaches  us  to  know 
ourselves,  than  upon  all  the  other  sciences  put  together.     Ad- 
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mitting  that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  at  first 
irksome,  and  conceding  that  the  path  is  toilsome,  as  well  as 
steep  and  rugged,  still  the  prizes  to  be  secured  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  even  the  most  indifferent  to  energetic  action. 
When  compared  with  these  questions,  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant ;  and  Bishop  Butler  asserts  that  he  who  should  find 
out  one  rule  to  assist  in  this  work,  would  deserve  infinitely 
better  of  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge 
put  together.     Yet — 

VIII.  Although  the  marvellous  economy  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  government  of  the  moral  world  is  carried  on,  doubtless 
engages  the  rapt  attention  and  excites  the  admiration  of  higher 
intelligences  than  man,  still  there  is  nothing  connected  with  its 
investigation  which  ought  to  repel  any  earnest  enquirer,  however 
humble  his  attainments  may  be.  Indeed,  great  learning  has 
often  been  found — as  in  the  case  of  Cudworth — to  be  an  ob- 
struction to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  rather  than,  as  might  be 
supposed,  an  aid  to  its  advancement.  To  the  same  effect,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  appears  to  think  that  fine  writing  and  great 
learning  are  obstacles  to  the  search  after  truth,  instead  of 
being  indispensable  requisites  for  its  elucidation  ;  and  another 
writer  cautions  us  against  the  danger  of  being  allured  by  the 
brilliant  lights  of  Rhetoric.  Apart  from  technical  terms,  there 
is  nothing  in  Philosophy  calculated  to  deter  any  intelligent 
peasant  from  being  as  well  grounded  in  its  great  and  leading 
principles  as  was  Plato  or  Des  Cartes.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  from  this,  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
Metaphysics ;  nevertheless,  he  should  learn  as  much  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  as  should  be  sufficient  to  guide  him 
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through  the  wilderness  of  Hfe  with  credit  to  himself,  and  with 
advantage  to  those  around  him.  Diflficulties  will,  no  doubt, 
present  themselves  to  him,  and  which  will  not  be  easily  over- 
come, still  they  can  hardly  be  so  great  as  those  which  scientific 
men  have  to  encounter  in  battling  with  error — especially  in 
what  a  literary  celebrity  has  designated  as  "the  tumultuous  hurry 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ; "  and,  too,  "  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
tempestuous  ocean  of  rushing  opinions,"  that  he  "finds  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  his  breath."  As  is  the  case  now,  so  was  it 
in  ancient  times.  Esoteric  notions  were  held  with  great  tenacity ; 
Christianity,  however,  at  its  outset,  whatever  it  may  do  now, 
dealt  them  a  severe  blow,  for  instead  of  its  early  teachers  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  learned,  they  were  illiterate 
fishermen,  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  occupa- 
tion than  casting  their  lines  or  cobbling  their  nets. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  discovered  in 
the  wide  field  of  philosophic  research.  Much,  no  doubt,  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  joining  the  different  stones  of  the  build- 
ing, yet  they  all  lie  at  hand  in  the  rough  block,  and  a  little  care 
only  is  required  for  their  preparation.  The  misfortune  is  that 
mankind  have  always  been  prone,  and  now  more  so  by  far  than 
ever,  to  take  their  fundamental  notions  of  truth  at  second  hand, 
instead  of  exerting  their  .own  faculties  for  their  investigation. 
It  is  still  more  unfortunate,  that  in  proportion  to  the  interests  at 
stake,  so  their  credulity  is  increased.  Life  is  now,  at  all  events 
in  our  large  towns,  so  much  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
mammon,  that  the  idea  of  soberly  sitting  down  to  look  a  meta- 
physical problem  calmly  in  the  face  would  be  scouted  as  some- 
what ridiculous.  And  this  observation  does  not  exclusively 
apply  to  those  whose  energies  are  launched  into  the  excitement 
of  mercantile  enterprise.      Students    of  our   Colleges  are   so 
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buffeted  about  with  the  multipHcity  of  their  exercises,  that  no 
opportunity  is  left  them  of  elaborating  a  system  for  themselves. 
Each  professor  exacts  so  much  homage  to  the  authors  he  pre- 
fers, that  the  original  characteristics  of  individual  minds  be- 
come obliterated,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  student  becomes 
very  much  of  an  automaton.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
Metaphysical  studies  are  as  little  relished  by  Divinity  students, 
notwithstanding  their  professional  training,  as  by  any  other 
readers  of  general  intelligence  in  the  community.  Those  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  University  reform,  could  most 
advantageously  take  a  lesson  from  what  Dugald  Stewart  said 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  reference  to  the  acquirement  of 
dead  languages,  classics,  &c.,  which  are  of  little  value  to  man- 
kind at  large.  Extensive  reading  does  not  by  many  appear  to 
be  thought  essential  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  Philosophical 
principles.  Seneca  counsels  enquirers  to  hold  by  one  or  two 
authors,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  minds  and  thoughts, 
rather  than  to  roam  at  large  over  the  unbounded  field  of  author- 
ship. Many  of  our  modern  three  volume  novels  are  devoted  to 
the  enforcing  or  illustration  of  Moral  Truths  ;  but  it  will  indeed 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Science  of  Mind  can  be  promoted  by 
homoeopathic  doses  of  this  description.  Those  who  would  make 
progress  in  Philosophy  should  at  all  times  state  their  views  in 
propositions,  as  by  this  method  error  can  be  more  easily  detected, 
and  a  comparison  of  ideas  carried  on.  There  is  one  induce- 
ment peculiar  to  this  study,  and  it  is  a  great  one, — the  seed 
sown  in  this  field  never  fails  to  yield  a  return  !  This  kind  of  soil 
cannot  miss  a  crop  ;  it  is  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  no  blanks. 

IX.  There  have  frequently  been  mixed  up  with  the  treatises 
on  Philosophy  proper,  several  collateral  subjects,  all  of  them 
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possessing  great  individual  importance,  but  which  are  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  main  question.  Thus,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  in  the  middle  of  purely  Ethical  discussions,  we 
are  treated  to  an  enquiry  into  the  history  and  illustration  of 
Logic  Now,  although  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that  no  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  of  Philosophy  can  be  carried  on 
without  Logic,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  an  essay  on  the  construc- 
tion of  an  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument  itself. 
Grammar  is  also  essential,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  pos- 
sesses but  a  negative  value ;  yet  it  has  as  much  to  do  with  a 
work  on  the  Law  of  Nature  as  Logic  has.  Such  questions 
should  be  resolved  ere  the  great  subject  of  discourse  is  fairly 
entered  upon,  as  they  can  only  have  the  effect  of  perplexing  the 
student,  and  of  placing  unnecessary  difficulties  in  his  way. 

X.  The  same  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  those 
disquisitions  upon  the  Faculties,  such  as  Memory,  Association 
of  Ideas,  and  other  powers  of  the  mind,  which  Metaphysicians 
like  Hamilton  have  followed  out  with  troublesome  exactness. 
If  we  had  to  wait  until  we  got  all  such  controversies  conclusively 
settled,  we  might  well  despair  of  ever  getting  a  commencement 
made  into  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  Kant 
very  appropriately  designates  these  as  Dojtiestic  Questions,  and 
which  each  man  should  settle  for  himself  One  illustration  will 
be  sufficient  to  shew  this  clearly  enough  :  A  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  charged  with  forgery,  and  what  the  jury  have  to  decide  upon 
is  simply  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  if,  however,  his 
counsel  could  get  the  court  to  allow  him  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to  know  by  which  of  his  faculties  the  culprit  was 
impelled  to  commit  the  crime,  no  conviction  would  likely  follow. 
In  such  an  enquiry  as  the  present,  we  have  simply  to  deal  with 
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man  considered  as  a  unity,  and  those  lesser  faculties  in  the  soul, 
all  of  which  "  scnv  reason  as  chief"  have  no  immediate  or  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  subject 

XL  There  is  yet  one  other  system  of  doctrine,  or  belief,  fre- 
quently mixed  up  with  Philosophy,  but  which  cannot  possibly 
have  any  essential  connection  with  it,  viz.,  Christianity. 
Ancient  philosophers  had  not  to  contend  with  this  new  force— 
a  force  which  is  by  many  asserted  to  be  subversive  of  Philosophy 
altogether.  In  the  pursuit  of  Truth  it  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
quire whether  such  and  such  conclusions  will  quadrate  with 
other  preconceived  ideas ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  Truth  can- 
not be  contradictory.  A  square  is  a  square,  and  a  triangle  is  a 
triangle,  independently  of  all  other  phenomena,  possible  or 
conceivable.  In  the  same  manner,  a  right  system  of  Philo- 
sophy must  be  true,  irrespective  altogether  of  Christianity,  and 
as  to  whether  it  be  true  or  not  true.  In  either  case,  that  can- 
not have  any  bearing  upon  the  necessary  immutable  relationship 
of  things ;  and  the  habit  of  pitching  the  one  system  against  the 
other  must  be  absurd,  as  well  as  productive  of  error.  Theolo- 
gers  and  Divines  who  hold  notions  hostile  to  Metaphysical 
knowledge,  unconsciously,  but  no  less  truly,  undermine  their 
own  foundations;  and  they  might  equally  as  well  attempt  to  set 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation  in  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Arith- 
metic or  Geometry,  as  against  the  reasoned  truths  of  Philosophy. 
The  doctrines  of  Christianity  rest  entirely  upon  Testimony, 
and  all  statements  having  no  more  secure  foundation  than  it 
affords  are  obnoxious  to  misinterpretation,  and  greater  light 
may  at  any  time  alter  or  overthrow  them  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  supposable  evidence  could  have  any  effect  in 
rendering  Metaphysical  or  Mathematical  truths  insecure.  Unless 
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Philosophy  be  true  Philosophy,  it  can  only  be  nonsense ;  but 
being  reasoned  out  correctly,  its  conclusions  must  be  true,  as 
long  as  eternity  shall  last.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the 
idea  of  pitting  the  alleged  facts  of  Christianity  against  the  ele- 
mentary/r///^^//(?j-  of  all  science,  and  of  all  knowledge,  can  only 
be  productive  of  error;  for  Christianity,  if  it  be  opposed  to 
Truth,  cannot  be  true  and  real, — it  must,  by  strict  necessity  of 
reason,  be  an  imposture,  and  totally  unworthy  of  credit  When 
men,  actuated  by  great  zeal  for  promoting  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  and  with  a  corresponding  lack  of,  or  contempt  for 
knowledge,  authoritatively  condemn  all  philosophical  enquiries, 
they  take  the  most  effectual  means  in  their  power  to  render 
Christianity  odious  and  repulsive  ;  and  their  fallacious  state- 
ments must  do  more  to  hinder  its  advancement  in  the  world 
than  all  the  efforts  of  its  open  and  avowed  enemies.  The 
notion,  then,  of  Revelation  being  superior  in  authority  to 
Philosophy  is  preposterous,  and  it  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  any  of  its  enlightened  advocates  or  supporters. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  perv-erting 
passages  of  Scripture  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  all  conclusions 
in  Science — material  as  well  as  metaphysical. 

The  absolute  truths  of  Philosophy,  like  the  demonstrations 
of  the  Geometer,  must  be  true ;  and  all  experimental  evidence 
to  the  contrary  must  be  rejected,  as  no  amount  of  testimony 
could  invalidate  the  truthfulness  of  a  geometrical  axiom.  Mis- 
takes in  both  cases  of  reasoning  there  may  be,  but  the  rules 
themselves  are  absolutely  infallible.  An  objection  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  demonstration  may  be  held  good ;  but  all  ob- 
jections to  demonstration,  as  such,  must  be  at  once  rejected  as 
irrelevant — they  must  bear  absurdity  printed  on  their  face.  Philo- 
sophy might  be  employed  to  show  the  untruthfulness  of  Chris- 
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tianity ;  but  a  hundred  pretended  revelations  could  have  no 
effect  in  overthrowing  the  demonstrated  conclusions  of  pure 
reason.  One  of  the  most  profound  writers  on  Christianity 
which  Scotland  has  yet  produced,  tells  us,  that  if  any  doctrine 
of  Scripture  manifestly  contradicted  common  sense,  that  doc- 
trine must  be  rejected,  as  the  objection  is  a  fatal  one.  The 
adage,  C7'edo  impossibile  is  then  a  bad  one;  it  is,  in  other 
words,  saying  that  we  ought  to  believe  statements  because  they 
are  false^  and  reject  them  because  they  are  true !  If  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  believed,  it  is  because  it  is  in  accordance  with 
truth,  and  not  because  it  is  based  upon  falsehood  and  impos- 
ture. Christianity  may  receive  support  from  its  allegations 
being  proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  truths  of  Philosophy, 
but  the  latter  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  being  proved  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Revelation. 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  any  ground  for  misapprehen- 
sion, or  lending  apparent  countenance  to  the  notion  that  Chris- 
tianity may  not  be  true — i.e.,  a  bona  fide  supernatural  communi- 
cation from  the  Deity, — a  few  remarks  may  be  tolerated,  ex 
gratia.  "  Man  being,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  in  a  state  of  degradation, 
any  expedient  having  for  its  object  the  renovation  of  our  moral 
nature,  is  entitled  to  our  respectful  consideration  ;  and  viewing 
Christianity  in  its  objective  form,  there  does  not  appear  any- 
thing in  its  precepts  as  at  all  opposed  to  the  rigid  deductions 
of  mental  science.  Nay,  further,  its  very  foundations  appear 
to  be  laid  upon  the  truths  of  Philosophy;  thus,  it  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a  great,  intelligent,  immaterial,  First  Cause ;  it 
postulates  His  infinite  Holiness,  Justice,  Righteousness,  andTruth; 
it  acknowledges  that  man  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  worship 
and  pay  homage  to  his  Creator ;  it  addresses  itself  to  man  as 
an  accountable   being   or  spiritual  existence;  as  possessing  an 
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inward  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  \  and  it  points  to  a 
bar  of  final  judgment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  So  far,  then,  Christianity  does  not 
contradict  Philosophy ;  nay  more,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  known 
system  of  its  kind  which  does  not  violate,  in  its  primary  con- 
ditions, the  elements  of  abstract  science,  and  thus  become  re- 
pugnant to  reason  and  truth.  But  now  comes  the  divergence. 
Christianity,  over  and  above  building  upon  the  cardinal  truths 
of  moral  science,  goes  a  step  further,  and  proves,  or  assumes, 
that  man  is  now  in  a  fallen  or  lapsed  condition  ;  but  with  this 
Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do, — for,  admitting  that  conclusion  to 
be  true  or  false,  in  either  case  moral  truth  remains  absolutely 
the  same — nor  could  it  be  altered  one  iota,  although  all  creation 
broke  out  in  open  insurrection." 

On  the  supposition  of  man's  degradation  in  this  world,  there 
cannot  be  any  irrelevancy  in  the  idea  of  a  divine  remedial  in- 
tervention, and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  creature  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  This  supposition 
of  a  divine  supernatural  scheme  of  Recovery,  or  Redemption, 
receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
judged  necessary  for  the  renovation  of  human  nature,  by  a 
philosopher  who  lived  several  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  of 
its  antecedents.  In  all  the  heaps  of  what  are  called  "  Evidences," 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  discovered  calculated  to  have 
greater  weight  for  shewing  the  entire  reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  the  conclusions  of  the  illustrious  Greek  often 
referred  to  in  these  pages,  but  which  are  not  held  in  great  repute 
by  the  superficial  vendors  of  the  commodity  in  question.  With- 
out wandering  out  of  our  proper  province,  and  without  pretend- 
ing to  offer  any  decision  in  the  controversy  between  the  Christian 
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and  the  Infidel,  this  much,  at  least,  may  be  posited,  that  in  the 
leading  conceptions  of  Christianity — that  is,  as  a  succedaneum 
— a  balsam  for  a  sore  or  wound — a  restorative  in  the  case  of  a 
virulent  disease — its  main  conception  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  pure  reason.  On  the 
contrary,  a  very  siroxxg  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  out  in  its 
behalf.  As  its  leading  notion  is,  however,  founded  on  a  fact 
(real  or  supposed),  the  idea  of  excogitating  a  system  of  it  from 
the  mind,  as  many  have  pretended  to  do,  is  absurd.  "  My 
province,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  is  human  reason ;  and  I  cannot 
pretend  to  find  any  positive  proofs  of  the  Christian  system 
within  its  precincts."  If  such  could  be  had,  then  that  proof 
would,  ipso  facto,  negative  entirely  the  bare  idea  of  a  Revelation  ; 
it  would  be  disclosing  a  secret  already  known  to  every  person, 
and  which  involves  a  plain  inconsistency  of  ideas.  Philosophy 
differs  greatly  from  Christianity  in  this  respect — its  lessons  are 
all  independent  of  fact — they  rest  upon  their  own  internal 
evidence,  and  to  deny  which  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity ; 
whereas  the  latter  depends  entirely  upon  external  testimony. 
To  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  Christianity  is  then  to  attempt 
an  impossibility,  because  facts  have  nothing  in  common  with 
demonstrations.  In  regard  to  deductions,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  seek  individual  sympathies,  as  they  must  compel 
assent ;  in  regard  to  Christianity,  or  any  other  things  depending 
upon  oral,  traditional,  or  documentary  evidence,  the  individual 
judgment  must  be  appealed  to,  as  no  one  is  bound  to  believe 
anything  but  what  he  himself  knows  must  be  true.  Although 
no  fact  in  history  can  be  demonstrable,  yet  it  may  nevertheless 
be  true  for  all  that.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  there  was  a  battle  at  Waterloo,  or  that  there  is  an  island 
called  Tortola.     Still  we  only  know  these  things  by  testimony, 
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and  a  larger  amount  of  it  would  contradict  these  beliefs  ;  but  as 
has  already  been  noticed,  no  possible  evidence,  oral  or  docu- 
mentary, could  lead  us  to  understand  that  a  square  was  a  figure 
having  five  sides.  It  was  a  profound  observation  made  by 
a  late  distinguished  Metaphysician,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  pursue 
Christianity  apart  from  Philosophy,  as  such  a  course  is  sure  to 
lead  into  superstition.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  every 
country  into  which  Revelation  has  penetrated  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  remark  alluded  to.  All  our  faculties,  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical,  require  exercise  for  their  development ;  and  un- 
less the  truths  of  Philosophy  are  well  studied,  Christianity  will 
become  a  plant  of  sickly  growth — unfit  to  resist  the  breezes  to 
which  it  must  become  exposed.  Sensational  preaching  may 
make  a  deep  impression  at  the  time  ;  but  unless  religious  fervour 
be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  of  the  understanding,  its 
good  effects  must  be  evanescent ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to 
use  a  mild  expression,  great  extravagances  are  liable  to  be  fallen 
into. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  it  is  indispensable  to  consider  it  in  its  two-fold 
aspects  :  first,  in  its  ideally  pure  state,  that  is,  viewed  objectively, 
or  theoretically;  and  second,  subjectively,  as  it  exists  in  the 
world,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  adulterations.  In  the  former 
case  we  discover  that  it  pretends  to  be  a  Revelation,  originally 
communicated  to  man  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  its  object 
is  to  induce  mankind  to  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  certain 
Remedies  for  the  cure  of  his  intellectual  distempers,  and  which 
are  offered  gratuitously  for  his  acceptance.  Its  weapons  are 
purely  intellectual;  and  it  inculcates  on  its  proselytes  not  to  bring 
its  influence  to  bear  upon  any  political  institutions.  Its  only 
expedient  for  diffusing  its  doctrine  is  moral  suasion ;  its  badge 
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is  the  olive  branch,  and  its  motto  is  peace,  with  good  will  to  all 
men.  While  it  invites  all  to  try  its  balsamic  virtues,  it  forces  its 
acceptance  on  none.  Considered  abstractly,  Christianity  pro- 
poses to  itself  a  high  and  holy  mission;  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  for  securing  its  grand  object  appear  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  lofty  design. 

But  if  such  be  its  genius,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  recog- 
nise its  counter-part  in  the  actual  world.  From  its  earliest 
beginnings  its  spirit  has  been  manifestly  misunderstood,  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable, — that  if  Christianity  be  divine  in 
its  origin,  great  changes  must  take  place  in  its  outward  manifes- 
tations ere  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  its  natural 
effect  upon  humanity  at  large.  Almost  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction into  the  world,  Christianity  has  been  prostituted  to  the 
most  wicked  purposes  which  designing  and  crafty  men  had  to 
attain ;  its  footsteps  have  been  but  too  often  soaked  in  blood, 
and  the  smoke  of  its  victims  has  ascended  from  almost  every 
country  where  it  has  been  introduced.  Oceans  of  human  blood 
have  been  poured  out  either  in  defence  of  its  principles,  or  in 
the  propagation  of  its  dogmas.  It  has  been  upheld  as  the  open 
enemy  of  scientific  progress,  and  as  the  unrelenting  foe  of 
knowledge ;  and  one  after  another  of  the  Sciences  has  had  in 
turn  to  conquer  its  supposed  opposition.  When  contending 
hosts  engage  in  deadly  strife,  both  invoke  its  favour  to  procure 
success, — the  victor  paying  thank-offerings  for  his  murderous 
conquest;  and  the  vanquished,  humbling  himself,  proclaims 
solemn  fasts.  Very  recently,  the  vile  institution  of  slavery  was 
justified  by  an  appeal  to  its  standards;  and  a  century  or  two 
ago,  decrepid  old  women  were  immolated  as  victims  of  the 
stake  or  river,  in  obedience,  it  was  thought,  to  the  injunctions 
of  Revelation.     Even  at  the  present  moment,  brigandage,  with 
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all  its  accompanying  horrors,  is  employed  by  supreme  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  for  the  blessed  purpose  of  maintaining  the  in- 
fluence of  high  and  holy  Christianity  !  Time  would  fail  to  tell 
of  the  occasions  at  which  this  religion  is  called  upon  to  do  duty; 
it  is  found  most  useful  in  casting  a  cloak  of  respectability  over 
the  blue  mysteries  and  sublime  orgies  of  Free  Masonry ;  it  is 
invoked,  as  lending  dignity  to  the  social  gathering  of  cricket 
clubs  and  tea-total  soirees.  At  one  time  it  is  proclaiming  a  war 
against  the  use  of  mirrors,  as  shewing  the  "likeness  of  things  on 
the  earth ;"  at  another  time  its  denunciations  are  hurled  against 
those  who,  contrary  to  its  directions,  make  use  of  threshing 
machines  or  steam  engines ;  one  of  the  Fathers  authoritatively 
denounced  foreign  trade  as  a  terrible  iniquity ;  and  not  long 
ago  it  was  employed  in  the  north  on  a  crusade  against  umbrellas. 
Christianity  has  long  been  made,  in  some  way  or  other,  ac- 
countable for  the  weather ;  and  even  yet,  ministers  are,  by  our 
unthinking  classes,  supposed— like  the  rain-doctors  of  other 
lands — to  exercise  some  control  over  its  movements  !  Withni 
the  last  year  or  tvvo,  indiscreet  zealots  insisted  upon  its  efficacy 
as  a  preservative  against  the  ravages  of  Rhinderpest ;  as  usual, 
preachings  and  fast-days  were  put  into  requisition,  but  all  the 
while  the  plague  desolated  our  dairies,  and  cleaned  out  feeding 
byres ;  and  although  these  appliances  so  signally  failed,  yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  the  visitation  "improved,"  and  the  pole- 
axe,  which  so  eff"ectually  stayed  the  pestilence,  condemned  as  a 
Avicked  and  blasphemous  expedient.  The  Cholera  was  often 
made  use  of  to  frighten  people ;  and  not  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  office-bearers  of  churches  were  excommunicated  for  mam- 
taining  that  its  development  was  entirely  the  result  of  bad  sani- 
tation. Lord  Palmerston's  theology  is— notwithstanding  the 
fearful  tempest  his  celebrated  letter  evoked— now  discovered 
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to  be  perfectly  orthodox.  For  the  first  time  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  such  an  occurrence  as  the 
late  choleraic  attack  was  Jiot  made  the  pretext  for  a  fast-day. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  contumely  which  indiscreet  and 
unenlightened  zeal  has  caused  to  be  heaped,  in  all  ages,  on  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  much  antagonism  still  exists 
among  its  prominent  advocates  even,  to  conscientious — nay, 
reverential — enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  put  forth 
in  its  name.  It  is  true  that  the  faggot  does  not  blaze  as  it  was 
wont,  nor  does  the  Inquisition  grasp  its  victims  as  before ;  but 
whether  this  change  is  due  to  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate 
being  better  understood,  or  whether  to  a  more  benignant 
temper  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  does  not  appear  very 
clear.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  everything  like  a  fair  spirit 
of  Criticism  is  so  bitterly  opposed  by  mostly  every  professor 
of  Christianity,  be  he  high  priest,  or  devout  communicant. 
On  this  subject  none  can,  to  use  a  homely  word,  thole  con- 
tradiction, and  small  dissenting  bodies  are  as  much  poisoned 
by  their  imagined  or  assumed  infallibility  as  are  the  greater  and 
more  powerful  hierarchies.  Physical  force  only  yet  seems 
awanting  to  make  the  Church  as  terrible  to  its  enemies  as 
before.  Not  many  months  ago  an  eminent  evangelical  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  volunteered  a  discussion,  as  was  supposed, 
in  regard  to  a  fundamental  question  of  religious  belief;  but 
whether  right  or  wrong,  opposition  he  could  not  brook.  When 
arguments  failed,  he  did  not  scruple,  like  priests  of  other  times, 
to  indulge  in  vituperation  of  no  very  elevated  description,  and 
latterly  insinuated  that  any  one  presuming  to  call  in  question 
his  solemn  decision  must  necessarily  be  insane  !  To  reconcile 
such  rancorous  dispositions  with  the  meek  and  mild  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion  appears  indeed  a  difficult  problem ;  yet  any  one 
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doubting  the  truthfulness  of  ancient  creeds,  or  questioning  the 
propriety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  may  expect  a  persecution  as 
cruel  and  relentless  as  the  civil  law  will  permit.  It  is  doubtless 
owing  to  this  extreme  narrowness  of  views  that  the  pulpit  fails 
in  the  present  day  to  attract  young  men  of  energy  and  intellect, 
and,  as  a  consequence  most  reasonably  to  be  expected,  it  has 
ceased  to  exert  that  power  which  it  formerly  wielded,  while, 
by  pursuing  a  course  entirely  opposite,  the  press  has  risen  to 
be  a  most  potent  influencer  of  public  opinion.  If,  however, 
Philosophy  were  more  attended  to,  and  its  aids  more  frequently 
sought,  the  pulpit  might  yet  become  a  powerful  means  for  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  mankind.  Practical  preaching 
has  usually  been  by  far  too  much  applauded,  and,  as  a  result, 
our  population  are  not  better  grounded  in  what  are  understood 
to  be  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Revelation,  than  were  our  fore- 
fathers two  hundred  years  ago.  Selecting  crabbed  texts,  and 
twisting  them  to  suit  every  conceivable  emergency, — and  as  all 
must  have  observed,  applying  them  to  the  most  absurd  con- 
clusions,— may  strike  the  hearers  at  the  moment,  but  such  ap- 
peals can  hardly  be  expected  to  inform  their  minds  as  to  the 
obligations  and  duties  incumbent  upon  them  as  intellectual 
intelligences.  To  attain  an  intelligible  notion,  or  comprehensive 
view  of  Christianity,  (considered  as  a  system  of  doctrines,)  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers,  and  de- 
mands the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  trouble;  still, 
without  this  sacrifice,  popular  notions  of  Revelation  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  reach  a  higher  elevation  than  at  present. 
Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  rigid  interdiction  placed 
upon  all  serious,  heartfelt,  enquiries,  for  removing  those  doubts 
or  difiiculties  which  often  strike  especially  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  higher  mental  faculties  not  being  allowed  to  be 
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brought  into  play  regarding  cardinal  doctrines,  Christianity  has 
grown  up  very  much  like  a  hot-house  plant,  and  in  its  present 
form  seems  better  adapted  to  operate  upon  a  few  individual 
minds,  rather  than  adapt  itself  to  the  breadth  of  man's  moral 
nature.     Notwithstanding   the   multiplicity  of  sects,    and   the 
enterprise  of  "  religious  "  publishers,  comparatively  few  would 
like  to  trust  themselves  with  a  Definition  of  Christianity ;  that 
is,  an  intelligent  account  of  \\s  genius,  or  its  aims,  objects,  &c. ; 
fewer  still  would  attempt  to  distinguish  in  what  its  essential 
nature  consists — that  is,  as  separated  from  its  mere  accessaries 
or  accidentals.     In  consequence  of  great  ignorance  and  super- 
stition being  often  supposed  as  essential  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, reverend  doctors  have,  as  Mr.  Tucker  says,  often  differed 
and  damned  each  other  for  adherence  to  express  words  or  latent 
meanings.     Godwin  remarks,  that  all  institutions  calculated  to 
give  perpetuity  to  a  particular  mode  of  anything  are  pernicious ; 
and  if  the  observation  is  just  in  reference  to  anything  in  this 
world,  it  is  so  concerning  those  musty  formulas  of  doctrines 
(often  containing  contradictory  propositions),  extemporised  by 
our  remote  ancestors,  and  which,  by  some  strange  delusion, 
are  supposed  to  be  binding  on  all  posterity, — small  errors  and 
great  blunders  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

As  Philosophy  alone  can  reveal  to  man  the  vacuum  existing 
in  his  spiritual  nature,  and  as  an  exact  Diagnosis  of  a  disease 
is,  in  figurative  l?,nguage,  half  its  cure,  the  Christian  zealot  who 
interdicts  its  study  is  doing  of  all  things  that  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  weaken  his  own  case — he  is  casting  away  the  most 
effective  weapons  in  his  armoury.  As  good  Bishop  Wilkins 
remarks,  "the  more  the  patient  doth  discern  the  corruption  and 
danger  of  his  sore,  the  more  willingly  doth  he  endure  the  lance  of 
the  chyrurgton."     To  the  ctanstarrt  study-of  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  to  the  interdiction  laid  upon  the  investigation  of 
the  absolute  truths  of  Natural  Divinity  (or  Metaphysics),  may  be 
traced  that  meek  childishness  sometimes  to  be  observed  among 
the  more  zealous  professors ;  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
that  sourness  and  gloomy  fanaticism,  and  unamiability  of  disposi- 
tion, too  often  noticed  as  characteristics  of  eager  proselytisers. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  extreme  pietist  has  frequently 
to  be  judged  of,  in  his  pecuniary  concerns  at  least,  according  to 
the  inverse  ratio  of  his  religious  pretensions.  .Cicero  recom- 
mended the  priests  of  his  day  to  be  at  all  times  willing  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  teachings  ;  and  if  his  advice  were  better  fol- 
lowed in  our  times,  much  benefit  could  scarcely  fail  to  appear, 
not  only  in  regard  to  individual  examples  like  those  referred  to, 
but  in  reference  to  society  at  large.  If  Christianity  has  suffered 
from  the  effortsof  a  quibbling,  superficial,  and  insincere  Infidelity, 
— it  has  had  no  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  unenlightened 
zeal  of  its  weak  and  ignorant  friends,  who  have  often  laboured 
under  the  pernicious  delusion  that,  in  vilifying  reason — the 
noblest  of  all  Divine  works — they  have  been  strengthening  its 
own  bulwarks.  Such  well-meaning,  but  indiscreet,  propagators 
of  Revelation,  overlook  this, — that  abstract  or  metaphysical 
truths  must  remain  for  eternity  the  same ;  while  at  the  best, 
Christianity  is  limited  both  to  time  and  to  space.  It  may  be, 
and  most  probably  is,  of  Divine  origin  ;  but  whether  it  is  or 
not,  that  fact  cannot  subvert  the  immutable  obligations  of  natural 
religion.  Viewed,  however,  in  its  state  of  objective  purity,  and 
apart  from  its  adulterations  and  corruptions,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  in  the  scheme  of  Redemption  at  all  in- 
consistent \\\\\\  the  demonstrations  of  Metaphysics;  but  the 
keeping  of  both  branches  of  enquiry  separate  and  distinct,  as 
they  are  so  in  their  own  nature,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  right 
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understanding  of  both  their  economies.  Were  such  momentous 
subjects  treated  in  this  busy  world  with  more  enUghtened  and 
sincere  attention,  it  would  then,  but  hardly  before,  be  reasonable 
to  hope  for,  in  the  elegant  language  of  Mr.  Stewart,  "  more  per- 
fect and  happy  forms  of  society,  than  have  yet  been  realised  in 
the  history  of  mankind." 


THE 

LAWS     OF    THOUGHT. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Although  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  period  so  remote  and 
so  dark  as  when  mankind  did  not,  in  some  manner,  philosophise, 
yet  it  is  to  the  Greeks  the  credit  must  be  awarded  of  having 
been  the  first  to  embark  in  exact  investigations  into  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Previous,  however,  to  the 
time  of  Plato,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  condensed  into 
a  few  apothegms  and  witty  observations ;  but  that  philosopher 
collected  all  the  knowledge  obtainable  at  his  time,  and  his 
works  are  the  earliest  treatises  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  chief  authority  as  to  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophers,  says,  that  Socrates  was  the  originator  of 
Moral  Philosophy ;  and  without  calling  in  question  his  great 
claim  to  such  a  distinction,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  knowledge  to  Thales, 

' ' great  astronomer, 


Wisest  of  mortals  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge." 

Socrates  was  also  under  obligations  to  the  prophets  of  the  same 
school  as  Thales, — Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and 
in  particular,  to  his  master,  Archelaus.  He  whom  the  Delphic 
oracle  pronounced  to  be  of  all  mortals  the  wisest,  was  likewise 
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a  disciple  of  a  much  celebrated  teacher,  Pythagoras,  the  first 
to  employ  definitions  on  scientific  subjects,  and  who  by  all  ac- 
counts was  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  as  well  as  of  great  physi- 
cal power.*  This  pioneer  of  knowledge,  after  exhausting  all  the 
stores  of  Grecian  learning,  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  in  some 
clever  way  obtained  the  secrets  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Magi, 
and  whom  he  imitates  in  teaching  by  symbols  :  he  it  was  who 
introduced  the  phrase,  ''  ipse  dixit,"  and  by  his  followers  it  was 
considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  caviller  to  affirm  that  he 
himself  said  it.  He  objected  to  the  term  wise,  as  applied  to 
men,  as  it  should  be  reserved  for  God  alone ;  and  he  designated 
those  who  embraced  and  professed  wisdom,  and  who  were 
endowed  with  great  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  mind,  Philo- 
sophers. Socrates,  like  his  master,  paid  great  attention  to  his 
condition  of  body,  although  his  athletic  capacity  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  the  insults 
of  the  vulgar.  Finding  that  physical  science  had  no  immediate 
bearing  on  our  happiness,  Socrates  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
the  study  and  dissemination  of  moral  speculations.  His  most 
illustrious  disciple  was  Aristocles,  since  known  by  the  name 
bestowed'  upon  him  on  account  of  his  robust  figure,  Plato. 
This  philosopher  was  also  an  athlete,  he  having,  it  is  said, 
contested  as  a  wrestler  at  the  Isthmian  games.  According  to 
Tennemann,  it  was  Plato  who  gave  to  the  world  the  first  sketch 
of  the  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  ;t  and  science,  properly  so-called,  he 

*  Pythagoras  was  greatly  celebrated  as  a  boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  trained  athletes  on  meat ;  the  eccentricities  of  the  great  geometer  as  to 
beans,  salt,  breaking  of  bread,  &c.,  are  not  worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  too 
often  received. 

+  Several  eminent  writers,  as  Hamilton,  Archbishop  Thomson,  Professor 
Boole,  have  vciy  erroneously  applied  this  designation  to  pm-ely  logical  phenomena, 
or  the  laws  of  consistent  argumentation.     See  Mill's  "  Examination." 
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affirms  to  be  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  mind  itself 
— separate  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  all  external  phe- 
nomena. This  corresponds  with  the  definition  of  Thales, — 
Know  Thyself  Professor  Ferrier,  who  was  a  follower  of  Plato, 
defined  Philosophy  to  be  a  body  of  reasoned  truths,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  true  ideas,  or  necessary  truths  of  reason,  in  place  of 
the  oversights  of  popular  opinion;  and  his  conclusion  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  system  of  his  master,  who  held  that  our 
enquiries  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Geometricians.  Aristotle  defined  enquiries  into  moral  truth, 
as  Meta-ta-physica, — that  is,  of  things  following  after  material 
objects,  and  hence  the  term  Metaphysics.  Dugald  Stewart 
seems  to  consider  Philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  causes ; 
Kant  defines  it  to  be  knowledge  derived  from  pure  reason,  or 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
speaks  of  Philosophy  as  the  perfection  of  human  life  ;  "  to  pro- 
mote our  perfection,"  he  says,  ''  is  thus  to  promote  our  happi- 
ness \  for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  facul- 
ties, is  simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise  to  energise  longer  and 
stronger  without  painful  effort;  that  is,  to  afford  a  larger 
amount  of  a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment."  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his 
"  OutHnes,"  declares  that  "  the  object  of  Moral  Philosophy  is 
to  ascertain  the  general  rules  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
life,  so  far  as  these  rules  may  be  discovered  by  the  unassisted 
light  of  nature ;  that  is,  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  man 
is  placed."  To  enumerate  all  the  different  names  given  to 
systems  of  Philosophy  would  require  a  separate  volume ;  for 
Varro  relates  that  in  his  day  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty 
systems  then  known.  To  give  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
employed  by  Kant  and  others  would  need  a  good  sized  vocab- 
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ulary;  and  every  author  thinks  himself  privileged  to  add  a  few 
to  the  stock.  Our  science  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Divinity  and  Theology, 
(as  distinguished  from  Revelation)  \  The  Law  of  Nature;  Ethics; 
The  Criterion  of  Virtue ;  "  The  Offices "  of  Cicero,  being 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Chief  Good  and  Evil ;  the 
Solum  and  Summum  Bonum ;  Psychology  ;  Pneumatics ;  The 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe ;  Ontology ;  The  Supreme 
and  Sovereign  Good  of  Man. 

Several  philosophers  have  given  descriptions  of  ideal  com- 
munities in  which  their  systems  have  been  exhibited,  as  in 
Plato's  Republic ;  Bacon's  Atlantis ;  Campanella's  City  of  the 
Sun ;  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  or  the  Happy  F,.epublic ; 
Harrington's  Ocea?ia,  &c. 

As  there  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  two  distinct 
schools  of  Philosophy,  so  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  highest  of  all  the  exact  sciences, 
to  have  the  distinctive  differences  of  these  schools  kept  clearly 
in  the  mind's  eye  ;  perhaps  the  best  terms  available  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Spiritualism  and  Materialism.  The  former  designation 
was  proposed  by  Cousin  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
all  who  maintain  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul. 
Materialism,  or  the  doctrine  of  such  as  deny  the  existence  of 
anything  but  matter,  necessarily  includes  all  Sensationalists, 
Atheists,  Pantheists,  Comteans,  Empiricists,  &c. 

Although  there  are  numberless  minute  branches  from  these 
stems,  still  they  are  all  connected  with  their  parent  roots  by 
indissoluble  ties.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  although 
the  Materialist  denies  ever)'thing  but  matter,  the  Si^iritualist 
may  recognise  the  existence  of  M.\tter  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  Mind. 
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In  fine,  Philosophy  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  Science 
which  has  for  its  subject  matter  the  investigation  of  the  great 
mental  laws — a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  humanity. 


PROPOSITION    FIRST. 

THERE    IS    A    GREAT    FIRST    CAUSE. 

"  There  be  two  ways,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  and  there  can  be 
only  two,  of  seeking  and  finding  truth."  These  two  methods  are, 
Induction  and  Demonstration.  In  the  former,  we  observe 
the  general  characteristics  of  a  number  of  facts,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  draw  a  conclusion  from  them.  This  process  of 
reasoning  is  applicable  only  to  such  things  as  are  patent  to  the 
senses;  and  as  no  absolute  certainty  is  attainable  regarding 
them,  Induction  has  been  styled  Analogical,  Probable,  or  In- 
ferential reasoning.  Demonstration,  again,  is  apphcable  only  to 
absolute  certainties,  and  it  is  carried  out  by  the  positing  of  an 
axiom  or  postulate,  and  then  descending  to  the  several  con- 
sequences deducible  therefrom.  This  method  of  reasoning — 
sometimes  called  the  Geometrical — carries  its  evidence  within 
itself,  as  the  individual  truth  arrived  at  is  contained  in  the 
general  one  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  two  methods  are 
applicable  to  their  own  spheres  of  operation  only,  and  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  both  at  once  would  only  produce  confusion ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  election  between  the  two 
ways,  and  to  keep  strictly  by  the  process  chosen.  As  Demon- 
stration is  alone  of  any  value  in  treating  of  mental  truths,  no 
choice  is  left  us  so  far  as  the  present  enquiry  is  concerned. 

It  is,  then,  indispensable,  that  a  fundamental  axiom  or  postu- 
late should  now  be  produced,  sufficient  to  lorm   "  a  sufficient 
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reason  "  for  all  the  subordinate  truths  sought  to  be  established 
hereinafter, — and  there  is  only  one  such  to  be  found  in  the 
universe.     It  is, — 

There  is  a  Great  Intelligent  First  Cause. 

Upon  this  fundamental  axiom,  or  self-evident  principle,  it  is 
alone  possible  to  raise  a  body  of  purely  mental  reasoned 
truths ;  and  all  conclusions  irreconcilable  with  it,  or  not  in- 
cluded therein,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  fallacies.  All  deduc- 
tions, rigidly  obtained  therefrom,  must  of  necessity  be  true. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  The  above  affirmation,  viewed  as  a  proposition,  is,  in 
point  o^  form,  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  its  predicate  and  subject 
are  clearly  understood  by  all ;  hence  it  follows  that  all  "  doubt " 
as  to  its  merits  becomes  inadmissible,  and  no  proof  i?i  the  first 
itistaiice  can  be  demanded,  or  ought  to  be  tendered.  In  other 
words,  the  objector  in  this  case  has  to  state  his  pleas,  and  the 
only  possible  plea  relevant  here  is  the  counter-affiraiation — 
There  is  not  a  Great  Intelligent  First  Cause.  By  the  well- 
known  logical  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  one  or  other  of  these  Propositions  ;  to  take  an  active 
neutrality  involves  a  plain  inconsistency  apparent  on  the  face 
of  it.  The  predication  in  a  proposition  must  be  trnc  ox  false,  or 
else  there  can  be  710  proposition. 

II.  In  point  of  substance  the  truthfulness  of  the  above  Pro- 
position has  been,  in  reality,  universally  acknowledged, — and 
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that  in  all  times  of  the  world's  history, — it  may  therefore  be 
posited  as  an  Axiom,  or  Self-Evident  Principle.  At  all  events, 
according  to  Scholium  i,  the  objector,  before  being  allowed  to 
call  it  in  question,  would  have  to  meet  it  with  a  counter-state- 
ment, or  an  express  denial  of  its  verity. 

III.  So  far,  no  writer,  with  any  pretensions  to  attainments  in 
Logic  or  Philosophy,  has  as  yet  expressly  denied  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  above  Axiom  or  Proposition.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  a  counter-proposition  will  never  be  produced, 
for  this  manifest  reason,  that  it  would  necessarily  carry  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  its  own  falsehood.  The  existence  of  God 
becomes  therefore  a  Demonstration  ;  it  is  so  according  to 
that  method  known  as  the  redudio  ad  abstirdum ;  and  geometri- 
cians reckon  this  Apological  process  to  be  as  strong,  if  not 
so  well  adapted  to  popular  subjects,  as  is  the  Apodictical 
method,  or  direct  demonstration, 

IV.  In  reality,  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Creator  is  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  for 
the  geometrical  axioms  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  gi'eatest  geo- 
metricians have  asserted  that  the  evidence  in  the  former 
instance  is,  if  possible,  stronger  than  in  the  latter.  Both 
rest  upon  this  foundation,  that  every  reasonable  being  must 
perceive  their  entire  truthfulness ;  and  that  their  contradic- 
tories could  not  be  maintained  without  inconsistency  and  in- 
sincerity. Des  Cartes  asserts  that  the  truth  of  God's  existence 
is  more  evident  than  all  the  truths  of  Geometry ;  and  much 
to  the  same  effect  Cousin  declares  that  it  is  clearer  than  the 
clearest  light,  and  more  certain  than  all  the  truths  of  the 
Geometricians. 
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V.  Axiomatic  truths,  or  Beginnings,  as  they  have  been  called, 
being  in  their  nature  universally  true, — to  wit,  true  in  all  times 
and  places, — it  follows,  consequently,  that  they  cannot  be 
established  by  any  evidence,*  but  by  indirect  demonstration. 
In  other  words,  limited,  circumscribed,  or  finite  premises,  can- 
not in  any  manner  establish  conclusions  universally  or  infinitely 
true.  All  that  time  or  space  can  afford  to  supply  is  illustra- 
tions, or  examples  of  their  truthfulness.  From  this  it  is  mani- 
fest that  all  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from 
astronomical  phenomena, — from  design  (as  was  tried  by  Arch- 
deacon Paley),  or  even  from  Revelation, — must  necessarily  be 
fallacious.  Such  experiments  may  propagate  error,  but  they 
cannot,  in  any  manner,  promote  truth  or  advance  knowledge. 

VI.  Alike  absurd  are  the  well-meant  eff'orts  made  to  supplement 
Demonstration  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  posteriori  observa- 
tions. What  is  mathematically  certain,  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  made  more  vaHd  by  any  other  considerations  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  a  thing  being  established  by  demon- 
stration could  only  be  rendered  open  to  quibble  by  the 
endeavour  to  render  it  more  secure  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  which 
are  at  all  times  open  to  be  called  in  question.t  By  the  first 
method,  we  show  that  a  given  conclusion  must  be  necessarily 
true;  but  by  the  latter,  we  can  only  at  best  make  it  a  subject 
Qi  doubt,  or  at  all  events  of  probability.  Now,  the  theologian 
who  would  concede  that  the  existence  of  God  was  capable  of 

*  Aristotle,  Reid,  &c. 

t  The  reader  may  recollect  a  pertinent  anecdote  of  an  old  Scottish  judge, 
Lord  Eskford:  "And  so,  gentle-men  of  the  jun-,  ha\-ing  showTi  that  the 
pannell's  argiiment  is  utterly  impossibill,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  you  that 
it  is  extremely  improbabill. " — Cockburn's  Memorials. 
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proof  by  design,  &c.,  would  only — if  his  opponent  knew  any- 
thing of  the  subject — be  forced  to  abandon  his  whole  case. 
As  Sir  William  Hamilton  observes,  the  theologian's  premises 
would  prove  his  supposed  opponent's  case— to  wit,  there  is  no 
God.  Logically  speaking,  two  alternatives,  and  only  two, 
are  open  to  us, — either  to  hold  by  the  absolute  existence  of 
God,  or  reject  the  bare  notion  of  a  God  /;/  toto.  The  idea 
of  a  God  is  one  that  must  be  infinitely  true,  if  held  at 
all ;  it  is  a  truth  of  a  character  so  lofty  that  it  must  not 
be  trifled  with  under  any  pretext.  As  has  been  well  observed, 
the  man  who  knows  not  that  there  is  a  God  knows 
nothing ;  and  the  term  reasoning,  as  applied  to  him,  is  a 
term  without  any  correspondent  meaning.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  God,  as  experimentalists  usually  do,  is  simply,  in 
other  words,  to  raise  doubts  in  the  enquirer's  mind  as  to  the 
reality  of  that  eternal  and  infinite  truth  ;  doubt  is  but  a  synonym 
of  Atheism.  The  offering  of  any  direct  proof  on  behalf  of  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  all  strict  science  is  equivalent  to  a  man 
pleading  "  guilty  "  to  a  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him  at  the  bar.  In  future,  then,  all  the  "  evidences  "  for  the 
being  of  God  should  be  declared  contraband  goods,  to  be  seized 
and  forfeited,  and,  like  base  coin,  forthwith  destroyed. 

VII.  There  are  two  classes  who  will  endeavour  to  ignore,  but 
who,  certainly,  do  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  primary  truth  of  the  universe — the  necessary 
starting-point  or  datum  line  of  all  Philosophy.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Sceptic ;  but  if  he  argues  at  all,  he  can  only  do  so 
in  the  face  of  everything  having  the  least  resemblance  to  Logic. 
One  of  three  elementary  doctrines  of  all  knowledge — the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle — necessarily  compels  him  to  take  one  of  the 
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two  sides,  Theism  or  Atheism.  The  term  Sceptic,  as  applied 
to  one  who  aftects  to  doubt  the  Divine  existence,  is  simply  a 
definition  for  one  who  can  occupy  himself  at  no  higher  employ- 
ment than  mere  quibbling.  Scepticism  is  but  another  term  for 
insincerity.  By  the  laws  of  Consistency  or  Logic,  I  am  bound 
to  be  either  an  Atheist  or  Theist ;  neutrality  is  totally  unsup- 
posable  for  any  one  affecting  to  deal  with  such  solemn  questions. 
The  Philosophy  of  Doubt,  as  is  has  been  called,  is  simply  and 
in  reality  the  Science  of  Nonsense. 

VIII.  The  second  class  who  so  industriously,  and  with  a  great 
deal  more  zeal,  offend  against  the  influence  of  truth,  is  a  class 
of  Mystics,  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Plotinus,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  who  frequently  fell  into  ecstasies,  and  was 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Mysticism  rejects  entirely  the 
knowledge  of  God,  while  it  pretends  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a 
poetic  or  sentimental  belief,  and  which  it  affects  to  have  re- 
ceived by  means  of  supernatural  communications  from  the 
unseen  world.  In  France,  it  assumed,  under  Madame  Guyon, 
the  name  of  Quietism.  In  America  it  is  known  as  Mormonism, 
and  in  Britain  is  much  associated  with  theologians  of  the  Evan- 
gelical or  Revivalistic  schools.  As  Victor  Cousin  remarks. 
Mysticism  aims  at  the  subordination  of  reason  to  blind  faith ; 
and  its  characteristics  now  are  the  same  as  in  the  third  century 
— wild  rhapsodies  and  ecstatic  reveries.  These  outward  mani- 
festations are,  however,  mostly  indulged  in  by  persons  of  fervid 
temperaments,  who  are  destitute  of  intellectual  culture,*  and 

*  A  gentleman  who  went  to  reside  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  began  to  exhibit  a 
warm  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  was  brought 
into  contact  with  a  local  enthusiast,  who  a  short  time  before  relinquished  his 
employment  as  a  mason  to  become  a  proselytiser.     He  affected  all  at  once  to 
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who,  as  might  be  supposed,  do  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing the  vulgar  with  high  notions  of  their  own  dignity. 
Although  in  some  instances  affecting  miraculous  gifts,  the 
morality  of  such  enthusiasts  does  not  generally  exceed  that  of 
others  whose  pretensions  are  much  less.  This  spurious  theo- 
logy has  many  representatives  in  all  Christian  countries ;  its 
counterfeit  coins  pass  current  too  often  without  examination, 
even  among  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  How  foolish 
these  master-builders  are,  who  fancy  they  add  stability  to  their 
edifice  by  having  the  foundation  works  rendered  insecure ! 
The  only  possible  way  we  can  know  of  a  God  is  by  the  unavoid- 
able revelation  of  intellectual  consciousness.  This  they  labour 
to  overthrow,  and  substitute  in  its  place  Doubt,  or  rather 
Atheism,  upon  which  they  attempt  to  place  the  foundations  of 
their  superstructures.  If  by  this  means  they  can  make  any  con- 
verts to  religion,  it  can  only  be  in  spite  of  their  conscientious  con- 
victions of  God  and  eternity.  Mysticism  is,  if  possible,  more 
keenly  opposed  to  truth  than  Scepticism  ;  for  some  of  its  apostles 
— as  Mr.  Holyoake — affirm  that  evidence  of  God's  existence  is 
a  possibility,  but  which  spurious  theology  denies.  Many  of 
those  writers  whose  names  are  mentioned  with  horror,  as  Vol- 
taire, Hume,  Volney,  and  many  others,  teach  the  absolute 
existence  of  the  Deity,  and  which  the  Evangelical  Mystic  is  so 
eager  to  call  in  question.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Mystics  lirge 
their  peculiar  views  with  an  energy  that  is  calculated  to  remind 
us  of  those  arguments  John  Calvin  could,  on  certain  occasions, 

become  mentor  to  the  stranger,  and  directed  him  how  to  act  in  many  of  his 
affairs.  At  last  the  gentleman  found  that  his  good  nature  was  being  taken 
advantage  of,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  state,  that  although  he  still  wished  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion,  he  at  the  same  time  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
saiy  to  resign  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties  ! 
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use  with  such  telling  efifect.  Among  those  who  have  recently 
courted  distinction  in  this  department  of  theological  fame,  per- 
haps Dr.  Morison,  the  well-known  Professor  of  Exegetics  to  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland,  deserves  some  mention.*  The 
eminence  he  has  attained  in  his  own  walk,  especially  by  his  pro- 
found work  on  the  Third  Chapter  of  Romans,  well  entitles  him  to 
take  a  leading  part  on  this  or  any  other  question  in  theology — 
at  all  events  in  Scotland.  As,  however,  truths  of  the  mental 
or  mathematical  kind  cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  and 
as  our  axiom  is  an  infallible  standard,  or  immutable  test  of 
all  truth,  whether  scientific  or  evangelical,  those  doctrines 
which  do  not  recognise  it  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  must 
be  rejected  as  unsound  and  fallacious.  Nothing  supposable  or 
possible  can  escape  this  conclusion.  Bishop  Butler  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  opposing  school,  for  he  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Mysticism  ;  he  says,  and  he  was  not  the  least  profound  of 
theologians,  that  he  made  it  his  business  "  to  prove  to  himself 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ...  in  order  to  defend  the 
great  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  those  of  revelation  which 
follow  them." 

IX.  Although  the  history  of  Philosophy  is  a  thing  entirely 
different  from  Philosophy  itself,  it  seems  nevertheless  proper  to 
indicate  the  precise  position  of  Spiritualism  in  relation  to  other 
theories,  which,  since  its  introduction,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
elaborated.  There  can  of  course  be  only  one  right  system  of 
mental  science,  and  supposing  Spiritualism  to  be  the  true  one, 
it  follows  simply  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  that  all  the 
others  must  be  erroneous  and  absurd.  The  bare  notion  of  a 
work  on  Philosophy  argues,  then,  uncompromising  hostility  (if 

•  See  the  "  Evangelical  Repositon,"  for  March  and  Sept.  1867. 
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it  be  a  sincere  effort)  to  all  opposing  edifices.  To  attack  the 
theories  of  other  writers  is  not  a  question  of  choice,  for  a  refusal 
to  assail  error  would  be  equivalent  to  propagating  falsehood  ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  argumaitiim  ad  verecundiam  should  not 
be  deemed  relevant.  Spiritualism,  originating  with  Socrates  or 
Plato,  and  supported  by  Aristotle,  has  been  handed  down 
through  various  channels  to  the  present  day.  Cicero  founded 
on  it  the  science  of  Jurisprudence, — pronounced  to  be  the 
grandest  triumph  of  human  reason.  Augustine  is  stated  by 
Cousin  to  have  been  a  Spiritualist,  as  well  as  were  Bousset  and 
Fenelon.  Malebranche,  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant,  were 
all  men  of  profound  genius,  Avho  fought  manfully  against  Ma- 
terialism in  different  phases ;  and  the  whole  Scottish  school 
were  Spiritualists — Hutch eson,  Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  latterly,  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Ferrier,  Gillespie, 
M'Cosh,  and  Calderwood. 

On  the  opposite  side,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  almost  any  of 
the  Materialists  would  explicitly  afiSrm  the  negative  or  counter- 
proposition — that  there  is  no  Immaterial  Intelligent  First  Cause  ; 
or  what  is  included  therein,  that  there  is  no  such  existence  as 
Mind,  considered  as  something  altogether  separate  and  distinct 
from,  although  linked  to.  Matter.  Still  the  whole  tendency 
of  their  teaching — it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  Philosophy — lies 
in  that  direction.  Some  may  object  to  the  statement  of  their 
views  in  propositional  form,  and  they  may  affirm  that  they  be- 
lieve in  a  God ;  but  if  these  views  cannot  afford  to  be  scientifi- 
cally stated,  they  should  not  be  entertained  at  all ;  and  as  to 
their  being  Theists,  the  thing  bears  absurdity  on  the  forehead 
of  it.  The  Materialist,  as  denying  the  existence  of  Spirit,  pro- 
claims himself  the  foe  of  all  Philosophy  and  of  all  Science — 
because  without  mind.  Science,  even  physical,  is  simply  uncon- 
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ceivable.     Thales  thanked  God  that  he  was  born  a  man,  and 
not  a  beast  ;  the  Materiahst,  if  he  should  speak,  would  thank 
Fate,  or  something  else,  that  he  was  born  a  brute,  and  a  brute 
only.     Protagoras  of  Abdera,  who  flourished  four  and  a  half 
centuries  B.C.,  is  usually  considered  the  founder  of  Materialism, 
or  of  Sophistical  reasoning.     With  other  professed  Sophists,  he 
argued  simply  to  obtain  money,  and  the  motto  of  this  school 
was,  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  ;  of  those  things  which 
exist  as  he  is  ;  and  of  those  things  which  do  not  exist  as  he  is 
not."     The  Sophists  also  maintained  "  that  nothing  else  was 
soul    except   the    senses,"    and   that    "  everything    was    true." 
Protagoras,  "that  slippery  arguer,"  was,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  the  parent  of  all  superficial  and  futile  kinds  of  discus- 
sion ;  yet,  from  this  fountain-head,  almost  all  subsequent  forms 
of  error,  ancient  and  modern,  take  their  rise.     Epicurus  (B.C. 
337  to  270)  was   a  most  inconsistent  Sensualist ;  for  while  he 
gave     the    rein     to     all     animal     passions,   he     nevertheless 
hints  about    eternity  to   his   followers,    and   tells    them    that 
of    all     pains    those    of    the    soul    were     the   worst  ;    and 
we   are   told   "  his    piety    towards   the   gods,    and   his   affec- 
tion    for    his    country,     were    quite    unspeakable."       Sextus 
Empiricus,    towards   the    end  of  the   second   century  of  our 
era,  founded  and  preached  Materialism  openly  and  honestly, 
without  shrinking  from   driving  it  to  its  foir,  legitimate,  and 
unavoidable  conclusions.     This  sceptic  repudiated  the  method 
of  the  Greek   sophists,  endeavoured  to  inaugurate  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Doubt,   and    candidly  affirmed  what  others   of  his 
class  covertly  insinuate,  that  no  one  thing  deserves  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  another,  and  that  no  science  can  be  taught  or  learned. 
In  praiseworthy  consistency  with  his  own  i)rinciple,  he  laboured 
to  "  demolish  all  the  scientific  labours  of  the  human  mind,  not 
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excepting  the  Mathematics."  The  folly  of  designating  such 
absurdities  by  the  terms  Logic  or  Philosophy,  is  surely  apparent 
to  all  sincere  enquirers  after  truth.  The  very  idea  of  geoms- 
trical  demonstration  being  overset,  is  a  libel  against  human  in- 
telligence ;  to  affirm  that  in  this  or  any  other  world  a  square 
can  be  five  sided,  or  a  circle  three-cornered,  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  a  dialectical  puzzle  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  sign  indicating  either 
privation,  or  perverseness  of  intellect.  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  first  introduced  Materialism  into  Eng- 
land; and  this  he  was  better  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  great 
partiality  of  his  countryman  for  Bacon.  Like  others  of  his 
school  in  ancient  times,  he  denied  the  existence  of  abstract 
right,  and  affirmed  it  to  proceed  from  might  only.  With  the 
Evangelical  Mystics,  he  affirmed  that  we  can  only  think  of  God 
by  Faith;  and  like  them,  too,  he  referred  to  the  Bible  as  sup- 
porting his  sophisims,  although  he  lay,  nevertheless,  under  the 
stigma  of  Atheism.  John  Locke  is,  however,  justly  considered 
the  founder  of  Scepticism  in  England  and  France  ;  and  to  the 
publication  (1679)  of  his  "  Essay  Concerning  the  Human 
Understanding"  can  be  traced  many  political  troubles, 
especially  those  which  culminated  in  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
No  writer  was,  however,  more  inconsistent  than  Locke ; 
for,  while  labouring  with  too  much  success  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a 
most  sincere  Christian.  Not  only  so,  but  his  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  Existence  of  God,  is  perhaps  the  best 
which  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sincere  enquirer  into 
the  nature  of  that  all-important  subject.  The  peculiar  kind 
of  Scepticism  advocated  by  Locke  is  termed  Sensationalism, 
and  his  manner  of  establishing  it  is  by  showing  that  there  are 
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no  Innate  Ideas  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  is  simply  Hke  a 
tabula  rasa,  or  the  waxen  tablets  of  the  Romans,  upon  which  any 
characters  could  be  engraved  or  stamped.  In  trying  to  show 
the  non-universality  of  the  idea  of  a  God,  he  adduced  several 
instances  of  savages  who  had  none ;  but  subsequent  enquiries 
have  proved  that  Locke  was  wrong,  and  indeed  the  point  is  as 
good  as  abandoned  by  the  professional  sceptics.  Strange,  how- 
ever, to  tell,  this  fiction  is  stoutly  maintained  by  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  with  their  customary  amiable  consistency.  The 
tendencies  of  Locke's  fallacies  (supported,  too,  by  another 
religious  writer.  Hartley,)  were  found  to  be  so  decidedly 
favourable,  as  Tennemann  observes,  to  the  cause  of  Atheism, 
,  Scepticism,  and  Irreligion,  that  they  induced  several  of  his  own 
countr}^Tnen  to  enter  the  lists  as  adversaries  of  the  new  opinions. 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Hutcheson  and  his  followers  of  the  Scottish  school, 
to  raise  a  rampart  which  Scepticism  has  as  yet  been  unable  to 
overthrow.  In  France,  however,  Materialism  took  deep  root, 
ably  advocated  by  Mirabaud,  and  others  of  the  Encyclopedic 
school.  Latterly,  it  has  been  supported  by  Auguste  Comte, 
and  a  few  others ;  not,  however,  without  being  assailed  by 
those  illustrious  disciples  of  the  Scottish  school — Roger  CoUard 
and  Victor  Cousin.  Sensationalism  has  of  late  years  made 
considerable  progress  in  England ;  and  although  in  reality  it 
permeates  all  classes  in  Scotland,  it  cannot,  however,  boast  of 
more  than  one  supporter  in  authorship  ;  and  it  is  believed  to 
have  Httle  or  no  hold  in  the  principal  schools,  even  admitting 
the  honours  recently  conferred  upon  Dr.  J.  S.  Mill  at  St  An- 
drews. Materialism,  in  its  Comtean  form,  is  ably  advocated 
by  Mr.  Lewes,  in  England;  and  no  effort  worthy  of  notice  has 
been  recently  made  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  Sensa- 
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tionalism,  and  which  consequently  reigns  with  all  but  un- 
challenged supremacy.  Secularism  is  one  of  the  aliases 
Materialism  assumes  in  England ;  but,  bating  its  patronage 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  it  has 
only  yet  found  supporters  among  the  less  educated  artisans 
in  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  opinions  of  Comte,  illus- 
trated by  examples  selected  from  his  own  life,  only  require 
to  be  known  to  produce  a  popular  rebound,  even  without 
any  assistance  from  the  lamp.  Although  Sensationalism 
receives  considerable  sympathy  in  the  land  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  although  it  has  penetrated  to  corners  where  it  might  have 
been  least  expected,  yet  in  its  better  expressed  types,  as  in  the 
dress  of  Comte  or  Holyoake,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  taking 
root,  or  being  remarkable  for  its  fecundity.  Admitting  that  the 
Scottish  type  of  intellectual  calibre  is  far  from  being  what  it  was, 
still  its  tone  is  characteristically  abstract,  and  its  better  forms  are 
yet  observ-able,  especially  where  the  grand  old  peasant  popula- 
tion is  yet  to  be  found  in  the  landward  districts  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  fondness  for  spiritualism,  and  intense  antagonism  of 
the  national  mind  to  empirical  Sensationalism,  that,  welling  up 
in  the  parish  schools,  and  finding  fitting  expression  in  the  songs 
of  Burns,  enabled  the  sons  of  Caledon  to  take  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  not  Avithout 
credit  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

To  the  mere  casual  observer,  there  may  not  appear  to  be 
very  much  difference  between  the  Spiritualist  and  Materialist, 
especially  as  their  respective  supporters  not  unfrequently, 
though  most  inconsistently,  change  sides  ;  yet,  in  their  essential 
natures,  the  two  principles  are  nevertheless  wider  than  the  poles 
asunder.  By  following  strictly  from  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
the  Spiritualist,  and,  like  the  Geometricians,  making  each  step 
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secure  as  we  proceed,  we  can  hardly  avoid  reaching  the  end 
of  that  chain  of  truth  which  is  necessarily  composed  of  con- 
secutive hnks.  By  carrjang  Sensationalism,  Secularism,  Com- 
teanism,  Atheism,  or  Materialism,  to  the  conclusions  logically 
unavoidable,  we  must  overthrow  the  dominion  of  Philosophy ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  Physical  Science  as  well.  The  two  forces, 
however,  only  require  to  be  kept  in  position,  in  order  to  the 
one  finally  destroying  the  other — the  fire  will  dr}-  up  the  water, 
or  the  water  will  quench  the  fire.  Whatever  compromises  may 
be  given  effect  to  practically,  yet  with  truth  and  error  there  can 
abstractly  be  no  truce,  far  less  amalgamation;  and,  finally, 
one  or  other  must  be  overcome  and  extinguished  in  the  universe. 

X.  Before  parting  from  this  short  notice  of  Spiritualism  and 
Materialism  in  their  historical  aspects,  it  does  not  appear  at  all 
out  of  place  to  point  out  another  alias  of  Materialism,  in  what 
are  by  some  considered  the  modern  theories  of  Danvinism, 
Antliropology,  Continuityism,  or  what  is  frequently  called  the 
Theory  of  Development  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  further- 
ing the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  extending  the  domains  of 
science,  by  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species, 
these  teachers,  nevertheless,  (unwittingly  it  may  be),  set  out  by 
showing  that  all  science  is  an  utter  impossibility.  In  their  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  man  is  merely  a  physical  dei'elopmcnt,  they 
undemiine  the  conceivability  of  knowledge ;  because,  it  is  only  as 
an  intellectual  being  that  man  can  become  acquainted  with 
general  rules,  or  the  abstract  relationships  of  things — or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  science.  Whilst  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
science,  and  claiming  to  be  its  most  faithful  interpreters,  it  is, 
nevertheless  true,  that  their  whole  eflTorts  are  bent,  or  at  least 
the  extreme  of  them,  upon  overthrowing  the  entire  possibility  of 
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all  knoAvledge  and  of  all  science.  The  goal  at  which  others  arrive 
by  means  of  long  courses  of  argumentation,  the  Anthropologist 
reaches  without  effort,  and  by  a  single  step.  It  is,  then,  only 
by  overthrowing  the  dominion  of  reason  and  intelligence,  that  the 
Anthropologist  can  advance  one  hair's  breadth  in  his  progress; 
he  can  only  reach  science  by  violating  at  the  outset  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  own  existence.  So  far  as  observation  has 
yet  extended,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  merely  animal 
organization  mastering  the  simplest  truth  of  abstract  science,  or 
of  demonstration ;  and  it  may,  with  great  confidence,  be  affirmed 
the  world  will  never  be  able  to  produce  such  an  example.  It 
is  simply  in  places  where  the  terms  Logic,  Science,  and  Meta- 
physics are  unknown,  that  the  great  Development  Theory  can 
maintain  even  a  temporary  hold. 

But  apart  altogether  from  Metaphysics,  the  Theory  of  Develop- 
ment is  entirely  unworthy  of  notice,  viewed  from  a  much  lower 
stand-point  '^o  prima  faci^o.d.it  has  been  made  on  its  behalf, 
entitling  it  to  be  discussed  tipon  its  merits.  The  promoters  of 
this  bill  in  Parliament  not  having  complied  with  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House,  it  cannot  be  sent  before  a  committee. 
Those  who  have  been  at  great  pains  to  combat  the  positions  of 
the  Anthropologists,  have  committed  a  great  blunder  in  not  at 
first  obtaining  from  their  opponents  a  full  statement  of  their 
averments,  with  a  reference  to  their  proofs.  In  labouring  to 
uphold  the  Theory  of  Development,  its  advocates  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  adduce  a  single  authenticated  fact  in  support 
of  their  conclusions.  Before  they  should  get  a  hearing,  the 
Anthropologists  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  and  have 
ready  a  multitude  of  fish  in  process  of  becoming  birds,  and  of 
men  who  had  formerly  been  monkeys.  It  is  only  by  a  colli- 
gation of  properly  established  facts  that  the  Anthropologists 
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could  possibly  make  out  their  case,  yet  they  presume  to  do  so 
without  a  single  one  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Anthropology 
is,  then,  when  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
man  by  means  of  development  from  infusorias,  simply  a  whim 
or  crotchet,  and  it  has  nothing  in  common  with,  or  in  any  way 
related  to,  science.  As  Newton  very  correctly  observed,  hypo- 
theses have  no  place  in  experimental  knowledge.  Indeed,  it 
was  by  closely  adhering  to  this  rule,  which  Anthropologists  have 
in  their  wisdom  reversed,  of  taking  nothing  for  granted,  that  the 
great  astronomer  was  able  to  make  his  wonderful  discoveries. 
Cousin  remarks  of  Immanuel  Kant,  that  he  had  not  a  single 
hypothesis  in  him.  Dr.  Reid  characterises  hypotheses  as  the 
reveries  of  speculative  men;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  only  those  who 
have  learned  to  hold  hypotheses  in  just  contempt  that  can  acquire 
a  true  taste  for  science.  Idle  affirmations,  destitute  of  even  a 
vestige  of  evidence,  should  never  be  entertained  for  discussion, 
by  men  seriously  desirous  of  aiding  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
or  of  advancing  the  progress  of  science  among  mankmd. 


In  fine  :  We  have,  as  has  been  well  observed  of  Voltaire,  a 
full  demonstration  of  our  own  existence,  and  we  have  the  same 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  validity  of  the  axiom— that  there  is 
an  Intelligent  and  Immaterial  Being,  who  is  in  Himself  the 
Primal  Cause  of  all  things.  This  is  the  unavoidable  judgment 
of  our  intellectual  consciousness — and  the  material  world,  bound- 
less in  extent,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  its  reality.  This 
truth  is  the  most  profound,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  loftiest. 
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universal  nature  can  disclose  ;  and  Philosophy  is  left  without 
the  option  of  an  alternative,  so  far  as  its  foundation  is  concerned  ; 
for  all  Metaphysics  or  reasonings  pertaining  to  human  obliga- 
tion and  duty,  failing  to  recognise  this  as  their  great  basis, 
must  necessarily  be  fallacious,  and  in  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 


PROPOSITION    SECOND. 

ALL    EXISTENCES    APART    FROM    CxOD    POSSESS    ONLY    A 
SECONDARY,   DERIVED,   OR  DEPENDENT  NATURE. 

Having  obtained  a  fundamental  and  universal  principle— a 
notion  common  to  all  mankind,— or  a  beginning,  we  may  now 
proceed  on  our  course,  and  commence  to  build  up  those  parts 
of  the  contemplated  edifice,  the  design  of  which  will  become 
more  apparent  as  the  details  are  exposed  to  obser\'ation. 
Axioms  are  truths  which  in  themselves  may  prove  nothing  ; 
yet,  by  rigidly  adhering  to  them,  it  will  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  deduce  from  their  statement  minor  truths,  upon 
which  absolute  reliance  may  be  placed,  and  whose  applications 
to  human  affairs  are  positively  numberless.  The  office  of  the 
Philosopher  is  exactly  as  Plato  described  it— that  of  mid-u-ife. 
He  has  just  to  usher  into  the  world  principles  which,  inde- 
pendently of  his  aid,  would  come  to  light,  although,  perhaps, 
.not  so  readily, — 

"  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have  swum 
In  \isions  through  my  thought." 

What  are  called  the  exact  sciences,  are  built  upon  a  few  simple 
assertions  called  geometrical  axioms  ;  and  the  great  rules  for 
conducting  human  life,  or  the  truths  of  Philosophy,  are  only 
obtainable  by  the  study  and  application  of  like  common  prm- 
ciples  to  the  most  important  concerns  of  time  and  eternity.     It 
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may  be  quite  true  that  mankind  seldom  trouble  themselves 
with  enquiries  regarding  these  common  principles,  or  primary 
elements  of  knowledge ;  still,  when  these  axioms  are  called 
into  active  requisition,  their  potentiality  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses irresistible,  and  their  force  overwhelming.  As  Hume 
remarks,  any  one  who  would  refuse  assent  to  the  cardinal  notions 
of  mankind  should  not  be  reasoned  with  at  all.  A  man,  for 
example,  who  would  deny  the  law  of  Sameness  or  Identity — 
that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another — 
could  not  be  convinced  by  any  other  considerations  which 
could  be  placed  before  him.  Voltaire  observes,  that  there  are 
many  things  we  believe  upon  testimony,  as  that  there  is  a  city 
called  Pekin  ;  but  we  would  not  object  to  lay  our  lives  upon 
this, — that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  Although,  in  their  practical  application  to  minute 
details,  abstract  truths*  require  close  attention;  yet  in  their 
original  form,  they  can  be  discerned  by  a  cotiy  d'ceii,  or  cast  of 
the  eye.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  concerning  physical  facts 
— changeable  according  to  time  or  place — axiomatic  truths  are 
the  same  eternally  ;  they  are  rules  without  any  possible  or 
imaginable  exceptions. 

With  these  few  observations,  we  may  now  pass  on  to  notice  one 
of  those  numberless  conclusions  which,  by  a  necessary  sequence, 
are  evolvable  from  our  axiom,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, may  be  designated  Proposition  Second.  The  judgment 
now  to  be  stated  may,  if  it  do  not  express  any  fresh  truth, 
nevertheless  form  a  stepping-stone — an  aid  in  arriving  at  some 
ulterior  truths,  which,  duly  considered,  cannot  fail  to  render  us 
considerable  assistance  in  working  out  the  solemn,  though  it 
may  be  intricate,  problem  of  human  life- 
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God  being  in  Himself  First  Cause,  it  follows,  consequently, 
therefrom,  that 

All  Existences  apart  from  God  possess  only  a  Secondary, 
Derived,  or  Dependent  Nature. 

Definitions. — By  the  terms  ''  existences  "  is  to  be  under- 
stood— (i)  All  beings  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  or  immaterial 
life  ;  and  (2)  All  other  being  or  beings,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate. 

Demonstration. — It  is  evident  that  a  second  cannot  ante- 
cede  a  first ;  it  is  therefore  absurd  and  contradictious  to  suppose 
that  anything  could  be  brought  into  existence  othenvise  than 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Prime  Original  of  All. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  if  the  existence  of  any- 
thing apart  from  God  be  granted,  God  must  be  the  creator  or 
originator  of  that  thing.  To  suppose  that  a  watch,  with  all  its 
intricate  movements,  could  create  itself,  is  most  absurd;  and  it 
is  no  less  so  to  affirm  that  a  stone  could  be  the  sole  cause  of 
its  existence.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  schoolmen,  the  soundness  of  which  will  not  be  called  in 
question,  and  its  applicability  here  is  manifest, — God  is  the 
eternal  "  something  "  by  whose  power  all  other  things  were 
produced,  and  are  conserved  in  being.  In  the  definition  given 
above,  two  distinct  kinds  of  existence  are  posited  ;  and  although 
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it  may  justify  a  charge  of  prolixity,  some  observations  on   these 
existences  may  be  made  here.     And  first, — 

II.  The  existence  of  rational  existences,  separate  and  distinct 
from  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  separate  and  distinct  from  ma- 
terial organization  on  the  other,  is  here  again  declared.  This 
affirmation  once  more  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Materialists, 
who,  directly  or  indirect!}',  maintain  that  man  has  no  existence 
or  faculties  other  than  the  lower  creation,  although  somewhat 
improved  by  culture  or  circumstances.  In  taking  this  position, 
the  Materiahst  does  violence  to  the  plain  and  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind.  All  men  believe  that  they  have  souls,  that 
is,  when  uninfluenced  by  teachers  of  the  contrary  doctrine ;  it 
is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Materialist  to  prove  this  to 
be  a  paralogism  of  human  judgment.  The  onus  probandi  rests 
witli  him,  to  shew  that  J^eavers  or  dromedaries  can,  by  scholas- 
tic or  other  training,  reach  the  higher  zone  to  which  their  co- 
geners — men — have  attained ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stuart  remarks, 
"  No  instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  sensation  and  intel^ 
ligence  appear  to  result  from  any  combination  of  the  particles 
of  matter."  It  is  open  for  the  Anthropologists  to  shew  this 
process  of  development  in  all  its  stages — the  infusoriae  of  ocean 
becoming  fishes,  and  fishes  again  being  transformed  into  badgers. 
The  gorilla  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  highest  type  of  mere 
brute  existence  ;  and  the  Materialist  may  therefore  find  in  its 
history  something  to  shew  that  since  its  discovery  it  has  made 
a  marked  progression  upwards.  Our  opponents  may  tell  us  of 
their  incipient  arts  of  architecture — of  tlieir  appreciation  of  the 
Snider  rifle— nay,  of  their  poetic  powers,  now  able  to  indite 
odes,  and  ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  form  of  an  epic. 
Again,  tlie  Materialist  may,  if  he  can,  produce  evidence  to  shew 
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that  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  imaginative  genius  of 
"  the  blind  bard  of  Chios'  rocky  shore"  was  ^purely  physical  force, 
and  that  now  poetry  is  "  developed"  into  a  much  more  lofty 
faculty;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  Homer  will  be  so  far  sur- 
passed as  to  be  entirely  forgotten.    The  same  may  be  affirmed  m 
reference  to  the  dramatic  art,  and  then  Shakespeare  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  novice  in  his  own  peculiar  walk.     By  the  law  of 
progress,  too,  we  should  have  had  a  hundred  bards  by  this  time 
who  could  have  easily  written  odes  like  that  addressed  by  Burns 
to  Mary  in  Heaven.    In  geometry,  also,  the  Materialist  may  shew 
how  the  sensual  faculties  are  expanding,  and  that  our  children 
can  attain   heights  from  which  they  can  look  down  with  con- 
tempt  upon   superficial    investigators    like   Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Euclid,  or  Des  Cartes.     Until  the  defendant-as  Kant  would 
call  him-can  estabhsh,  as  before  stated,  by  some  facts,  some 
evidence,  however  trifling,  that  one  could  swear  by,*  we  may, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  very  securely  base  our  calculations  upon 
the  truthfulness  of  the  proposition.  There  is  a  Human  Mind. 
Further, — 

III.— In  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  included  that  there 
is  in  existence  a  material  world.  Like  the  last  affirmation,  this 
one,  too,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  common  apprehensions 
of  mankind.  All  reasonable  beings  must  be  aware  of  their  own 
existence  ;  and  Dr.  Reid  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says, 
that  a  man  who  would  deny  the  reahty  of  an  outward  world 
would  be  mad.  We  all  believe  that  there  are  hills  and  valleys, 
seas  and  rivers,  trees  and  plants,  horses   and  cattle  .;  and  yet 

*  Some  time  a^o,  a  gentleman,  m  maintaining  that  grouse  could  be  found  in 
every  Scotch  county,  stated,  that  although  in  some  of  then,  these  were  very 
few.  yet  there  were  as  many  as  one  could  swear  by. 
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some  men — calling  themselves  philosophers — would  have  us 
understand  that  these,  and  other  things  we  feel,  hear,  or  see, 
are  all  deceptions  of  the  mind,  and  that  they  have  no  more 
reality  than  the  ghosts  or  fairies  of  our  earlier  years.  When 
the  aberrations  of  the  Ideahsts— fit  only  to  be  heard  of  within  the 
precincts  of  a  lunatic  asylum— are  openly  identified  with  Meta- 
physics, it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  crowd  should  jeer 
and  mock  at  Philosophy.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  many 
men  of  great  intellectual  capacity,  and  perfectly  sincere,  have 
nevertheless  been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  this  mono- 
mania. To  admit  the  testimony  of  the  senses  would  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  our  Mystics,  equivalent  to  vending  a 
dangerous  heresy,  or  the  blackest  Atheism.  Philosophy — if  it 
can  mean  anything  at  all — must  be  true  ;  and  yet  the  assertions 
of  those  pretending  to  be  Idealists  are  contradicted  by  every 
human  being,  and  that,  too,  during  every  moment  of  his  con- 
scious  existence.  Although  in  books  and  lectures  this  horrid 
falsity  has  been  propagated  over  the  world,  still,  since  the  days 
of  Pyrrho,  no  honest  believer  in  Idealism  has  yet  been  seen, 
and  it  may  be  averred  never  will  be.  In  reality,  such  a  being 
could  not  exist.  The  folly  of  teaching  notions,  impossible  to 
be  maintained  for  a  moment  in  their  sincerity,  has  not,  and 
does  not  deter  many  eminent  men  from  propagating  their 
meaningless  and  inconsistent  theories.  Although  nothing  more 
manifestly  nonsensical  was  ever  maintained  than  the  delusions 
of  the  Idealists,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  more  fatal 
hallucination  ever  afflicted  humanity  than  this  midnight  spectre, 
which — maugre  the  advances  in  all  departments  of  physical 
enquiry' — still  haunts  the  pillows  of  otherwise  rational  and  intelli- 
gent men.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  human  family,  there 
i.s.  no  more  sorrowfuJ  chapter  to  be  read  than  that  which  con- 
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tains  the  history  of  IdeaHsm*— its  rise  and  progress,  and  the  in- 
calculable misery  it  has  produced  to  the  human  race.     Nothing 
more  melancholy  could  be  well  contemplated,  and  it  is  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  this  hydra  still  acts  as  an  Upas  tree 
upon  the  philosophical  thought  of  Germany— not  to  speak  of 
schools  nearer  our  own  doors.     That  this  gross  delusion  exer- 
cises no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  religious  thought  of 
the  country,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  signs  of  the  present  times.     The  theologian,  too,  has 
often  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  imaginary  dilemma  of 
being  obliged  to  make  his  choice  between  relinquishing  either 
the  world  of  mind  or  of  matter.     Like  Berkeley,  he  sometimes 
thought  that,  by  giving  up  the  latter,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  other  in  peaceful  possession  ;  but  he  might  have  as 
well  supposed  that  to  free  any  one  from  a  charge  of  murder,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  convict  him  of  perjury.      In  avoiding 
Charybdis,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  we  should  be  wrecked 
on  Scylla.     In  affirming  God  to  be  the  supreme  Creator  and 
Conservator  of  all  things,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  in- 
cludes an   actual,  real,  and  substantial  outward  world,  which 
truth  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  unprejudiced 
sentiments  of  all  rational  men— the  affected  theories  of  the 
IdeaHsts  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

IV.— It  is  manifest  that  if  there  be  a  human  mind,  or  any 
material  existences  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  God  is  their 
creator ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  either  do  not  exist,  it 

*  In  the  literary  announcements  of  this  year  will  be  found  a  work  advocating 
the  preposterous  absurdities  of  the  Idealists.  The  author,  too,  stands  high  in 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  a  well-known 
scientific  society. 
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is  therefore  manifest  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things — 
spiritual  and  material.  Some  objections  have,  however,  been 
made  to  this  proposition;  and  as  considerable  obscurity  prevails 
upon  this  ver)--  important  subject,  a  little  attention  to  it  is  requi- 
site. It  is  by  many  physicists  fancied  that  the  world  exists  as 
resulting  from  the  efficacy  of  certain  laws,  or  what  they  call  the 
Co-relation  of  Forces.  Thus,  they  speak  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
being  preserved  in  their  orbits  by  the  Laws  of  Gravitation, 
as  if  they  had  some  inherent  efficacy  of  their  own.  They  con- 
found mode  with  substance  in  this  instance.  It  is  no  doubt  by 
the  laws  of  gravitation  certain  results  are  produced ;  but  the 
idea  of  a  law  Avithout  a  lawgiver  is  a  manifest  inconsistency. 
As  has  been  well  observed,  the  laws  of  navigation  could  never 
steer  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  by 
itself,  could  not  sustain  a  handball  in  space,  let  alone  innumer- 
able worlds.*  We  oftei^  hear  the  term  Nature  applied  to  phy- 
sical phenomena,  and  in  an  improper  sense.  Viewed  as  a 
de\^out  and  reverential  appellation  for  the  Deity,  its  use  is 
legitimate  enough  ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  some  force  existing 
independent  of  Him,  and  over  which  He  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol. This  interpretation  or  application,  however,  is  indefinable, 
and  consequently  means  nothing  ;  and   the  idea  of  using  the 


*  "  It  is  a  per\'ersion  of  language  to  assign  any  law  as  the  efficient  operative 
cause  of  anything.  A  law  pre-supposes  an  agent,  for  it  is  only  the  mode, 
according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds  :  it  implies  a  power  ;  for  it  is  the  order, 
according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent,  without  this  power, 
which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing." — Paley. 
"  The  Laws  of  Nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  effects  are  produced  ; 
there  must  be  a  cause  which  operates  according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  ot 
navigation  never  steered  a  ship,  nor  the  laic  of  gravity  never  moved  a  planet." 
— Reid. 
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term  Science  in  connection  with  such  nonentities  is  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  If  anything  at  all,  what  are  called  the  Laws  of 
Nature  are  but  those  methods  adopted  by  the  Creator  for 
regulating  meanwhile  the  workmanship  of  His  hands.  These 
conclusions  regarding  "  Nature,"  or  "Co-relation  of  Forces,"  are 
advanced  as  mere  probable  opinions  by  Materialists ;  but  Science 
has  nothing  in  common  with  opinions  !  she  has  only  to  do  with 
absolute  certainties,  and  it  would  be  well  that  this  were  at  all 
times  kept  prominently  before  the  hard-working  investigators  of 
physical  phenomena. 

V.  The  principle  involved  in  Proposition  Second  has  been 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  almost  every  Metaphysician  from 
the  age  of  Plato  downwards,  and  it  has  hardly  ever  been  called 
in  question.  Of  course,  universal  sceptics  could,  with  their 
usual  consistency,  do  so  ;  but  when  they  class  such  objections 
along  with  their  cavillings  at  the  geometrical  axioms,  their 
quibbling  at  this  one  does  not  require  very  serious  confutation. 
Every  effect  must  have,  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
a  cause  of  its  existence.  "  Let  us  make,"  says  Burlamaqui,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  Jurisprudence,  "  ever  so  small  a  use  of 
our  faculties,  and  enter  into  this  study  of  ourselves,  it  will  evi- 
dently appear  that  it  is  from  the  first  Being  we  hold  our  life, 
reason,  and  other  concomitant  advantages."  "  God,"  says 
Fenelon,  "  being  eternal,  the  world  must  needs  have  been 
created  by  Him."  Mr.  Stewart,  after  noticing  a  number  of 
different  theories,  thus  concludes,  "  These  different  hypotheses 
(some  of  which  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  resolve  into 
unmeaning  or  unintelligible  propositions,  and  all  of  which  are 
liable  to  insurmountable  objections,)  have  been  adopted  by  in- 
genious men,  in  preference  to  the  simple  and  sublime  doctrine 
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which  supposes  the  order  of  the  universe  to  be  not  only  at  first 
established,  but  every  moment  maintained,  by  the  incessant 
agency  of  One  Supreme  Mind, — a  doctrine  against  which  no  ob- 
jection can  be  stated  but  what  is  founded  on  prejudices  result- 
ing from  our  own  imperfections."  Outlines, part  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  262. 
"  By  the  term,  God,"  says  Des  Cartes,  "  I  understand  an  in- 
finite substance,  by  which  I  myself,  and  every  other  thing 
that  exists,  if  any  such  there  be,  were  created."  In  his  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God,  "  disposed  in  Geometrical  order," 
he  lays  down  the  following  axioms,  or  common  notions  :- — 
I,  Nothing  exists  but  of  which  it  cannot  be  inquired  what  is 
the  cause  of  its  existing.  2,  There  is  not  less  need  of  a  less 
cause  for  conserving  a  thing  than  for  at  first  producing  it. 
3,  Anything  actually  existing  cannot  have  nothing  as  the  cause 
of  its  existence.  What  were  thought  "  common  notions"  con- 
siderably more  than  two  centuries  ago,  still  require  elucidation, 
and  may  require  to  be  maintained  for  a  few  years  to  come.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  humbling  to  consider,  that  what  bulks  so 
large  in  our  eyes  at  present,  will  very  shortly — as  men  become 
more  intelligent — be  treated  as  mere  trite  truisms,  or  empty 
platitudes,  and,  at  the  highest,  of  only  enthymematical  value; 
Although  at  present  the  observation  may  provoke  a  sneer,*  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  as  Des  Cartes  so  strongly  and  so  frequently 
insists,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  He  is  the 
Sovereign  Creator  of  all  things,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  just 
conceptions  of  even  the  physical  sciences. 


*  It  is  perfectly  possible  that,  in  the  present  rage  for  everything  of  a  sensual 
nature,  my  demonstrations  may  not  be  found  worthy  even  of  this  kind  of  notice, 
especially  from  the  profound  elaborators  of  hypotheses  at  the  British  Association 
Congress. 
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In  fine  :  It  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  there  is  a  God,  that 
all  intellectual  life,  and  all  material  existences,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Great  First  Cause  ;  and  also,  that  they  could  not  subsist 
one  moment  without  His  Supervision  and  Conservation, 
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ALL  CREATION  IS  SUBJECT  TO  DIVINE  CONTROL. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  what  is  called  for  by  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  candour,  frankly  to  admit  that  the  method  now  adopted  of 
tracing  ideas  from  one  to  another,  and  taking  no  statement  for 
granted,  is  barely  complimentary  to  current  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies. In  abiding  by  rigid  demonstration,  no  insult  is  thereby 
intended  to  be  offered  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," — to  use  a  very 
common,  if  not  easily  definable,  phrase.  Amid  the  universal 
efforts  to  advance  knowledge — at  all  events,  in  all  religious  and 
social  affairs — by  means  of  other  methods,  one  example  of  a 
reasoned  stj^e  will  surely  be  tolerated,  if  only  by  way  of 
contrast,  just  in  the  same  way  as  an  old  pot  dug  out  of  a 
Roman  camp  is  reckoned  valuable,  simply  because  it  is  a  great 
curiosity.  Des  Cartes  affirms,  that  he  advanced  no  conclusion 
without  sufficient  premises.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day  he  Avould 
have  found  his  style  would  not  suit,  as  it  is  now  found  to  be 
the  best  way  to  reach  conclusions  without  any  premises — suffi- 
cient or  insufficient.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to 
seiTUons,  and  to  what,  by  some  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  is  now 
called  Social  Science.  In  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  modern 
productions  in  both  of  these  branches  of  enterprise,  whole  volumes 
may  be  most  carefully  scrutinised  without  finding  one  point 
being  fairly  established,  or  without  disco\-ering  even  a  decent  bit 
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of  ratiocination.     Instead  of  knowledge  being  had,  the  highest 
discovery  that  can  reward  our  researches  is  only  some  vacillating 
opinion,  having  the  air  of  a  little  more  probability  than  some 
other  one.     Nor  are  our  illuminati  to  be  blamed  for  ministering 
to  the  popular  tastes.     The  truth  is,  that  the  public  are  now  so 
enterprising  that  they  would  not  wait  to  go  through  any  formal 
process  of  enquiry ;  and  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  ready- 
made  conclusions,  the  supply  must  just  be  regulated  according 
to  the  demand.     We  have  now  reached  a  considerable  altitude 
in  what  Kant  called  the  Raphsodistic  State;  for  it  would  be 
enough  to   secure  the  condemnation  of  any  disquisition    on 
Morals  or  Politics,  if  it  were  supposed  that  it  was  systematically 
arranged;  such  an   essay  as  this  would  require  considerable 
mental  eftbrt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  necessarily 
comprehensive.     Great  literary  men,  profound  theologians,  and 
professors   occupying  philosophical  chairs  at  our  universities, 
may  be  able  to  arrive  at  scientific  findings  without  having  to  go 
through  minute  processes  in  the  chain  of  argumentation ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  those  who  are  unable, 
per  saltum,  to  arrive  at  high  conclusions,  and  which  are,  more- 
over, someti/nes  very  safe.     With  these  remarks,  offered  by  way 
of  apology,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  head 
of  our  discourse. 

The  existence  of  God  having  been  declared,  and  it  being 
shown  that  all  created  beings  and  things  derive  their  origin 
from  Him,  it  therefore  follows,  that, — 

All  Creation  is  Subject  to  Divine  Control. 
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Definitions.- — By  the  term  '"Creation"  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  the  world,  intellectual  and  non-rational,  as  before 
referred  to  ;  and  by  "  Control "  is  to  be  considered  those  con- 
ditions, natures,  and  characteristics,  God  has  impressed  there- 
upon, or  those  regulations  by  which  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  world  is  carried  on. 

Demonstration. — All  things  created  owe  their  existence 
originally  to  their  Creator,  as  they  do  also  their  conserva- 
tion,— it  follows,  necessarily,  therefrom,  that  they  are  under 
His  Control,  and  dependent  upon  Him,  seeing  that  they  have 
no  creative  energy  in  themselves.  Further,  it  is  inconsistent  to 
suppose  that  any  wise  Being  would  bestow  life  and  power  on 
an  existence  independent  of,  or  antagonistic  to.  Himself 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  To  suppose  that  there  is  any  existence  independent  of 
Divine  Control  is  equivalent  to  affirming  that  it  possesses  in 
itself  the  attribute  of  Self-existence,  which  is  totally  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  oiie  Great  First  Cause.  The  notion  of  an  iinperium 
in  impcrio  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Sovereignity,  which 
must  be  supreme,  if  anything  at  all.  The  existence  of  God, 
says  Cicero,  being  once  known,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  Divine  Wisdom.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
Scottish  Theologians,  who  wall  not  require  frequent  approbatory 
quotation,  says,  "  A  creature,  as  a  creature,  must  acknowledge 
the  Creator's  will  as  its  supreme  law  ;  for,  as  it  cannot  exist 
without  him,  so  it  must  not  be  but  for  him.  and  according  to 
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his  will."  "  As  soon,"  says  Burlamaqui,  "  as  we  have  acknow- 
ledged a  Creator,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  a  supreme  right  to 
lay  his  commands  upon  man,  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  to 
him,  and  subject  him  to  his  law;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
man  on  his  side  finds  himself,  by  his  natural  constitution,  under 
an  obligation  of  subjecting  his  actions  to  the  will  of  this  Supreme 
Being."  To  the  same  effect,  James  Foster  : — "  God  animates 
and  governs  the  immense  frame  of  nature ;  to  him  our  relation 
is  indisputable,  our  obligations  infinite :  We  cannot  exclude 
him  from  the  universe  without  destroying  it."  "  That  our 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  ought  to  be  the  supreme  rule  ot 
our  conduct,  can  be  doubted  by  nobody  who  believes  His  ex- 
istence."— Adam  Smith. 

II.  According  to  the  decision  of  that  quasi-infallible  conclave, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  God,  at  the  creation  of 
man,  entered  into  a  covenant  of  works  with  him, — certain 
advantages  being  bargained  for  on  the  condition  of  entire 
obedience  being  rendered  to  the  Divine  command.  This  pro- 
position bears,  like  many  others  framed  by  the  writers  referred 
to,  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Man  is,  by  them,  treated  of,  or 
alluded  to,  as  if  he  were  independent  of  his  Creator, — or,  in 
diplomatic  language,  as  a  high  contracti?ig party,  who  had  power 
to  negotiate  or  not  as  he  pleased,  or  Avho  could  higgle  for 
better  terms.  We  might  as  well  suppose  our  supreme  national 
legislature  offering  terms  to  a  garrotter,  and  on  the  condition 
of  his  giving  up  his  occupation,  binding  itself  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  him  in  some  of  the  ofiices  of  state.  Man,  as  a  necessity 
of  his  existence,  or  at  least  of  his  happiness,  has  only  to  Obey  ; 
and  his  highest  possible  condition  of  life  is  to  acknowledge  his 
profound  dependence  upon  his  Creator ;  and  his  highest  per- 
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fection  is  to  yield  obedience  to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  his 
guidance  and  happiness. 

III.  The  world  being  under  the  control  of  the  Divine  Being, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  fundamental  truth  should  be  kept  rever- 
entially before  us  in  all  investigations  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  those  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  In  other 
words,  the  sciences  of  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Botany,  &c.,  &c., 
should  commence  with  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  Power, 
Wisdom,  &c.  ;  as  it  is  only  by  admitting  such  life-giving  energy 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  results  made  manifest.  With- 
out this  recognition,  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  any 
science.  A  little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  is 
the  case.  Science,  if  anything  at  all,  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  lohole  conditions  of  a  thing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  right 
conclusions  regarding  it.  Now,  as  no  star,  plant,  or  law,  can 
exist,  per  se,  it  is  indispensable  that  its  main  characteristic  be 
kept  distinctly  in  view — i.e.,  its  dependence  or  ownership.  No- 
thing, then,  can  well  be  more  absurd  than  the  very  fashionable 
practice  of  our  savans  interdicting  all  religious  allusions  from 
the  halls  of  science.  Although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  this  royal  truth  dragged  through  the  mire — as  the  super- 
stitious would  have  it, — still  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  science,  properly  so  called,  that  the  divine  element 
should  be  duly  given  effect  to.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  strict 
reasoning,  because  this  forms  the  premise,  or  sufficient  reason, 
from  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  deduce  sound  conclusions. 
The  neglecting  of  this  grand  requisite  produces  the  mischievous 
effect  of  leading  men  to  suppose  that  they  in  some  manner  are 
"  CAUSK,"  and  that  man  is  in  reality  Lord  of  all  he  surveys, — 
notions   not   only   totally    erroneou.s,    but   seriously   injurious, 
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seeing  that  they  breathe  incense  into  the  nostrils  of  the  crea- 
ture, which  should  at  all  times  be  reserved  for  the  Creator,  who 
is  God,  blessed  for  ever.  Men  may  amuse  themselves  with 
studies  in  Geology,  in  Natural  Histor)-,  or  in  Botany  ;  but  if 
they  desire  to  extend  knowledge,  or  to  disseminate  science, 
they  should  prosecute  their  mission  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Every  building,  to  be  secure,  must  have  a  founda- 
tion; not  only  so,  but  one  entirely  sufficient  to  bear,  without 
yielding,  the  whole  superstructure.  The  only  reliable  or  sufficient 
basis  upon  which  strict  science  can  be  established  is,  that  all 
things  exist  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  their 
Divine  Original,  and  whose  will  is  their  supreme  law. 


In  fine :  It  is  a  necessar}-  conclusion  of  reason  that  all 
creation  is  subject  to  Divine  control,  as  nothing  could  have 
existed  originally,  nor  yet  continued  in  existence,  without  God. 
Without  recognising  the  Divine  element,  science,  properly 
so-called,  is  inconceivable,  and  exact  reasoning  an  impossibility. 


PROPOSITION   FOURTH. 

THE   DIVINE  WILL   IS   THE   LAW  OF  ALL   EXISTENCES. 

To  those  who  have  not  made  great  attainments  in  Logic,  it 
may  be  well  to  learn,  that  in  our  laying  down  axioms,  they 
are  by  no  means  bound  to  accept  of  them  as  such ;  and  so  far 
from  Axioms  or  Propositions  foreclosing  legitimate  discussion 
or  controversy,  they  only  open  up  the  way  to  it.  In  fact,  with- 
out the  use  of  these  formularies,  there  cannot  properly  be  any 
argument, — only  a  wrangle.  In  wrangling,  no  conclusion  is 
attainable ;  but  in  discussion,  properly  conducted,  true  results 
will  be  obtained,  and  knowledge  advanced.  All  that  is  required 
in  order  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  present,  or  any 
similar  treatise,  may  be  controverted,  is  simply  to  meet  the 
affirmative  propositions  with  negative  assertions.  Thus,  it  will 
be  very  simple  to  write  down  this  counter-proposition.  There 
is  no  God  ;  and  under  that  head  demand  evidence,  or  prove  all 
the  subsequent  demonstrations  to  be  fallacious.  Again,  those 
who  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  notion  of  man  being  a  Ratiotial 
creature,  have  only  to  affirm  that  man  is  Irrational,  when  the 
debate  may  proceed  satisfactorily.  This  method  enables  both 
parties  at  once  to  understand  the  principle  in  dispute,  as  well 
as  prevent  mere  quibbling  about  words,  or  the  introduction  of 
irrelevant  matter.  There  is  still  another  advantage  which  can 
be  claimed  on  behalf  of  formal  procedure — it  will  exclude  pro- 
fessional objectors  from  being  heard  at  all,  for  there  is  hardly 
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any  syllogism  that  can  be  framed  against  which  they  could  not 
bring  forward  some  frivolous  complaint.  As,  however,  it  is  the 
attribute  of  a  proposition  to  be  either  true  or  false,  this  class 
will  either  be  forced  to  make  their  election  or  keep  silence.  Thus, 
many  of  those  refeired  to,  will,  although  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  nevertheless  demand  an 
explanation  of  how  the  process  was  accomplished,  before  yield- 
ing their  assent  to  that  proposition.  Cavilling,  however,  cannot 
augment  science,  and  for  such  captious  objections  the  proposi- 
tional  form  of  process  in  argumentation  is  conclusive  ;  the  only 
relevant  answers  are  yes  or  no.  In  either  way,  the  question 
is  at  once  brought  to  a  bearing. 

All  reasoning  of  the  demonstrative  kind  is  carried  on  by  a 
comparison  of  ideas ;  that  is,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  chain  by 
seizing  each  individual  link,  which  thus  becomes  an  inter- 
mediary, or  stepping-stone  to  the  one  following.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  these  intermediaries  are  of  greater  import- 
ance than  ever  ;  but  their  study  should,  nevertheless,  be  able 
to  afford  us  interesting  employment  on  the  way,  by  noting  the 
aberrations  or  divergences  of  other  explorers,  who  have  not 
adhered  so  closely  to  strict  rule  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
We  ought,  says  Plato,  carefully  to  follow  where  the  tracks  of 
reason  lead  us ;  and  in  discussions  of  this  kind  keep  close  to 
the  salutary  practice  of  Des  Cartes,  Avho  rejected  ever}'thing 
doubtful^  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  false. 

It  having  been  already  sufficiently  established  that  all  crea- 
tion is  under  Divine  control  and  government,  it  naturally  and 
evidently  follows  therefrom, — That 

The  Divine  Will  is  the  Law  of  all  Existences. 
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Definitions. — By  the  term  "  Will  "  is  to  be  understood  the 
unmanifested  pleasure  of  a  sovereign  or  supreme  ruler.  By  the 
term  "  Law"  is  to  be  known  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  duly  pre- 
scribed, and  which  in  consequence  becomes  binding  upon  all 
the  subjects.  A  Law  is  a  friendly  cotmsel,  sanctioned  by  pains 
and  penalties,  which  enforce  respect  to  its  behests.  In  other 
words,  a  Law  is  a  specified  rule  of  action  ;  a  nature  or  condition 
impressed  upon  a  thing,  and  by  reason  of  which  it  exists  in  its 
own  proper  form.  The  perfection  of  any  being  consists  in  its 
acting  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  its  nature. 

Demonstration. — God  being  the  Creator  and  Conservator 
of  all  things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  conceive  that  He  will 
govern  the  world  in  conformity  with,  and  not  in  opposition  to, 
His  own  will.  From  having  called  all  things  into  existence, 
He  knows  their  natures,  and  what  is  best  calculated  for  pro- 
ducing the  general  welfare  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  wise  Being  could  act  in 
contradiction  to  Himself,  and  for  the  subversion  of  His  own 
authority,  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  affairs  entirely 
under  His  own  control. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  existence  in  the  world — 
to  wit,  (i)  Intelligent  and  Rational ;  and  (2)  Inanimate  and 
Irrational, — it  follows  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  regulation  are 
necessary  for  their  government.  Of  the  first  kind,  viz.,  those 
laws  relating  to  the  mind,  she  herself  is  cognisant  of  them, 
being  wTitten  legibly  in  her  nature,  and  without  which  know- 
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ledge  she  would  cease  to  be  intelligent  or  accountable.  As  to 
the  second  kind  of  laws,  termed  physical,  the  mind  having  no 
inward  perception  of  them,  can  only  become  acquainted  with 
their  nature  by  means  of  observation. 

II.  Man  being  a  compound  existence, — that  is,  possessing  at 
once  an  intellectual  nature  and  a  physical  framework, — is 
necessarily  subject  to  both  kinds  of  laws.  Although  these  two 
natures  are  distinct,  they  nevertheless  exercise  a  very  important 
reflex  influence  upon  each  other.  As  man's  physical  condition 
is,  if  right,  beneficial  to  the  mind,  so  if  it  be  bad,  it  is  injurious 
to  the  higher  existence.  On  this  account,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
men  to  pay  due  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  body; 
its  health,  subsistence,  comfort,  longevity,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  at  all 
times  with  reference,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  higher  state 
of  existence.  For  example,  wealth  cannot  be  considered  as 
anything  at  all  iji  itself,  but  only  as  existing  for  ministering  to 
the  higher  wants.  As  the  body  exists  only  for  the  soul,  so  all 
things  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  latter,  must  be 
valued  entirely  as  they  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  better 
part  of  man.  It  is  then  from  this  stem  that  all  the  phvsical 
sciences  should  branch  off, — Astronomy,  Geolog}',  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  &c.,  &c.  As,  however,  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge— important  enough  in  their  own  way — have  no  necessar}', 
but  only  a  relative  connection  with  the  main  question  here  to  be 
followed  out,  further  direct  reference  to  them  is  inexpedient. 
There  is  one  great  distinction  between  Mental  and  Physical 
Laws,  which  ought  perhaps  tobe  pointed  out  The  former,  as 
they  affect  the  rights  of  others,  cannot  be  altered,  suspended, 
or  repealed  ;  but  the  Physical  Laws  may  be  altered,  amended, 
suspended,  or  their  special  effects  cancelled,  at  anytime,  without 
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the  slightest  inconsistency  being  involved.  God,  if  He  so 
pleased,  could  supply  us  with  light  and  heat  by  some  other 
means  than  by  the  sun.  No  doubt  the  operations  of  the 
physical  laws  are  uniform,  so  far  as  can  be  observed ;  it  is  only 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  who  behold  special  interventions 
on  every  imaginable  emergency;  still,  God  could,  if  He  chose, 
and  without  in  any  manner  stultifying  Himself,  so  interfere. 
The  only  question  is,  Does  He  do  so  ? 

in.  Having  bidden  adieu  to  one  branch  of  Divine  govern- 
ment, we  can  now  address  ourselves  with  more  freedom  to  the 
other — Intellectual  Law.  God's  will,  duly  prescribed,  is, 
then,  the  infallible  standard  of  moral  truth  ;  its  injunctions 
decide  upon  anything  being  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust.  The 
Divine  will — that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment— being  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  intellectual  nature 
and  moral  constitution  of  man,  is  thus  the  Law  of  life. 
Compliance  with  the  dictates  of  this  law  must  necessarily  be  per- 
fection of  the  existence,  and  perfection  is  a  synonyme  for  hap- 
piness. It  must  likewise  be  evident,  that  non-compliance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed,  or  the  conditions  of  life,  must  involve 
the  creature's  misery.  If  man  could  exist  without  being  subject 
to  the  law  prescribed  by  God,  then  he  would  be  God  himself — 
which  is  a  gross  and  palpable  absurdity.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enquire  into  the  characteristics  of  the  supreme  Law  of 
Mind.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  establish  this  truth  as  im- 
plied in  acknowledging  the  existence  of  God  and  the  existence 
of  man.  Between  them  is  involved  the  necessary  relationships 
of  governing  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  on  the  other.  A 
denial  of  this  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  denying  that  either, 
or  both,  exist.     Wherever  an  intelligent  being  exists,  he  must 
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be  under  the  operation  of  this  law — this  immutable  standard  of 
truth, — this  infallible  rule  by  Avhich  his  every  footstep  ought  to 
be  directed.  It  is  from  this  lamp  man  can  alone  obtain  light  as 
to  the  great  purposes  of  his  life  ;  it  is  from  this  fountain-head 
the  waters  flow  at  which  men  may  drink  Wisdom ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  from  this  source  we  alone  hope  to  reach  any  system 
of  Philosophy,  or  learn  anything  of  science  in  the  only  legiti- 
mate acceptation  of  these  terms.  It  can  form  no  valid  objection 
to  the  recognition  of  a  divine  or  any  other  law,  that  its  injunc- 
tions are  not  popularly  understood.  Every  law,  as  a  condition 
of  its  existence,  must  be  self-interpreting,  or  it  cannot  be  a  law 
at  all.  The  sanctions  or  penalties  by  which  it  is  fenced  must 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  it  must  cease  to  be  in  any 
manner  obligatory.  A  law,  properly  prescribed,  becomes  bind- 
ing on  the  subject,  whether  he  takes  the  trouble  of  examining 
its  provisions  or  not ;  it  concerns  him,  and  him  only,  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  its  dictates,  as  he  alone  must  suffer  from  igno- 
rance thereof.  From  a  bare  necessity,  arising  from  the  fact  of 
existence,  each  man  must  act  out  some  philosophical  theory  on 
the  stage  of  mortal  life  ;  and  any  theory  not  in  accordance  Avith 
the  Divine  plan  must  be  necessarily  erroneous,  and  most  perni- 
cious in  its  results.  "  To  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  is  the  first  rule  of  duty ;"  and  any  one  who  fails  to 
recognise  its  sole  and  exclusive  prerogative  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  Ethical  Philosophy,  must,  ipso  facto,  violate  the  essential 
conditions  of  his  nature,  and  abnegate  the  primary  conclusions 
of  reason. 

IV.  There  is  another  important  sense  in  which  the  Divine 
Will  becomes  the  Law  of  all  intelligent — or  at  least  of  all  human 
— existence.    No  creature  can  exist  in  the  world  singly ;  by  the 
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unavoidable  law  of  oar  nature,  we  derive  our  being  through 
others  of  the  same  species,  and  we  are  consequently  united  to 
our  brethren  of  mankind  by  ties  of  a  very  close  description. 
Now,  God  being  the  ruler  of  all,  not  only  considered  as  distinct 
individuals,  but  of  all  existence,  His  Will  is  therefore  the  stan- 
dard of  all  mutual  duty  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  between 
God  and  man  directly. 

From  this  it  very  clearly  follows  that,  to  have  Social  Science, 
or  at  least  anything  worthy  of  such  a  name,  it  is  absolutely 
necessar}'  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  here.  Intermediate  links 
in  the  chain  there  must  of  course  be,  ere  this  Royal  Law  could 
be  seen  as  applicable  to  the  multifarious  relationships  of  every- 
day life;  still  the  chain  must  be  linked  to  Jupiter's  Chair,  or 
it  cannot  be  anything  otherwise  than  hurtful  in  its  operation. 
Any  attempts  to  rear  up  structures  of  political  or  social  duty,  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  competition  with,  the  dictates  of  the  Divine 
Will, — or  what  is  more,  which  fail  to  recognise  it  as  the  source  of 
their  inspiration, — must  be  logically  inept,  and  practically 
mischievous.  No  amount  of  pretensions  to  philanthropy — 
no  specious  schemes  intended  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes — can  afford  any  justification  for  the  violation 
of  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  any  quantity  of  statistics  can  make  up  for 
the  abnegating  of  the  primary  conditions  of  social  life.  What 
is  too  often  called  Political  Economy  is  but  a  set  of  conclusions 
drawn  from  insufficient  premises, — or,  mayhap,  no  conclusions 
at  all.  Efforts  made  sincerely  to  raise  the  social  status  of  our 
populations  must  also  be  conducted  according  to  knowledge, 
else  the  good  intentions  of  the  promoters  will  not  prevent 
corresponding  injury  following  in  place  of  the  expected  amelio- 
rations ;  and  all  such  generalizations,  or  speculations  upon  the 
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improvement  of  humanity,  although  called  Science,  can  only 
be  spurious  and  counterfeit  in  their  nature. 


In  fine  :  The  Divine  Will,  ^\Titten  upon  the  moral  constitution 
of  all  Intelligent  Existences,  becomes  the  Law  of  their  intel- 
lectual life ;  and  this  Law  stands  in  precisely  the  same 
relationship  to  Mind,  as  the  Law  of  Gravitation  does  to  Matter. 
In  plain  language,  a  knowledge  of  this  Law  is  Philosophy ; 
and  without  this  knowledge,  no  Philosophy,  or  Social  Science, 
is  possible  or  conceivable. 


PROPOSITION    FIFTH. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  LAW  OF  MIND  IS  A  TR.\NSCRIPT  OF  THE 
DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  in  which  error  may  be  discerned 
— not  in  philosophical  discussions,  but  in  common  life— is  the 
belief,  that  whatever  is  successful  is  right.  A  man  acquires 
fortune  and  rank,  owing  his  rise  to  some  bold,  but,  in  itself, 
unjustifiable  act ;  yet  his  life  is  pointed  to  as  an  example  of 
what  one  may  arrive  at,  and  the  wrongness  of  the  particular 
action  is  entirely  condoned  by  the  success  which  followed  it. 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  is  taken  as  a  motto  by  many  who  adopt  it 
as  the  only  guiding  star  of  their  lives,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
enquiry  after  a  more  lofty  or  scientific  rule  of  human  duty. 
This  is,  however,  no  sure  ground  upon  which  to  rear  a  super- 
structure of  obhgation,  for  it  varies  in  every  age,  in  every 
country,  nay,  in  every  street.  The  soul  awakened  to  a  real 
consciousness  of  her  own  existence,  and  looking  her  responsi- 
bilities for  time  and  eternity  in  the  face,  yearns  after  some 
standard  of  truth  more  real  than  the  pauperism,  crime,  and 
misery  which  the  world  can  afford,  as  a  permanent  security  for  her 
happiness.  As  Hartley  observes,  "  the  practice  of  mankind  is 
no  infallible  guide," — it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  for  a 
better  and  more  sure  word  of  testimony,  whose  foundations  are 
of  old,  even  from  eternity. 
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It  having  already  been  demonstrated  that  God's  Will  is  the 
Law  of  all  Intellectual  Life,  it  follows,— That 

The  Universal   Law   of   Mind  is  a  Transcript  of  the 
Divine  Attributes. 

Definitions.— By  the  word  Transcript  is  to  be  known,  a 
reflection  or  an  exact  copy,— a  duplicate  of  the  original.  By 
"Attributes,"  we  are  to  understand— qualities,  perfections, 
characteristics,  or  those  natures  by  which  ideas  of  any  being  or 
thing  can  be  made  known. 

Demonstration. — A  wise  being  must  necessarily  regulate 
his  affairs  in  conformity  with  his  own  nature,  or  principles.  A 
sovereign  governing  in  opposition  to  himself  implies  a  palpable 
inconsistency, — as  plain  a  contradiction  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  By  the  above  proposition,  which  has  been  demonstrated, 
we  learn,  that  God's  Will  is  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 
From  this  reference  to  the  attributes  it  is  a  necessary  inference 
that  these  attributes  can  be  known.  A  thing  without  attributes 
existeth  not — nay  more,  cannot  exist.  Now,  as  God  does  exist, 
his  having  a  nature,  perfections,  characteristics,  is  a  conclusion 
unavoidable  from  the  premises.  What  is,  in  technical  language, 
the  "  Unknowableness  of  the  Unconditioned,"  is  thus  negatived. 
This  is  an  old  sophism,  which  has  been  done  up  anew  recently 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  is  zealously  maintained  by  a  few 
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of  his  personal  followers.  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  a  "  fasciculus  of  negations,"  which  means  a  bundle  of 
nothings,  and  which  Kant  would  have  expressed  thus,  ooooo. 
To  say  that  there  is  a  God,  and  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  a  non-entity,  involves  a  manifest  inconsistency.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  asserting  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
God, — which  is  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms.  Hamilton,  in 
speaking  of  the  Great  First  Cause  as  "  a  negative,"  i.e.,  a 
cypher,  or  "  a  negation  of  conceivability,"  as  "actually  nothing," 
virtually  endeavours  to  overthrow  at  once  all  philosophy  and 
religion,  which,  with  him,  are  therefore  entirely  impossible  and 
inconceivable.  Dr.  Mill  does  not  speak  too  severely  of  these 
sophisms  when  he  characterises  them  as  unmeaning  and  non- 
sensical abstractions,  and  as  muddles  of  self-contradictions. 
Hamilton's  theory  is  thought  by  his  opponent  just  quoted,  to 
be  "  the  most  morally  pernicious  doctrine  now  current ;  and 
the  question  it  involves  is,  beyond  all  others  whxh  now  engage 
speculative  minds,  the  decisive  one  between  moral  good  and 
evil  for  the  Christian  world."  "The  Unknowableness  of  the 
Unconditioned,"  as  maintained  by  the  Hamiltonians,  although 
perhaps  not  so  practically  injurious  as  some  other  prevalent 
errors,  is  no  doubt  very  pernicious,  so  far  as  its  influence  ex- 
tends, and  without  applying  the  theological  appellation  to  the 
doctrine,  it  may,  with  the  utmost  safety,  be  designated  as  a 
voidafice  of  all  reason.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  the 
absurd  notions  of  ancient  mystagogues  find  their  most  vigorous 
supporters  among  the  Evangelicals  of  the  present  day.  Difficult 
as  this  may  be  to  account  for,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
will  hardly  be  called  in  question. 

It  ma}'  not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  Des  Cartes  has  written 
ujjon  tlie  Knowableness  of  the  Unconditioned.      In  his  fourth 
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"  Meditation,"  he  says,  that  he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe  how  Httlewe  can  reallyknowrespecting  corporeal  objects, 
and  he  affirms  that  we  can  know  much  more  of  the  human  mind, 
and  still  more  of  God  himself.  Again,  he  contends  that  the 
certitude  and  truth  of  all  science  alone  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Cxod.  Nay,  further,  he  sets  down  a  know- 
ledge of  God  as  one  of  the  first  great  principles  of  all  knowledge, 
and  he  affirms  that  there  is  yet  nothing  which  we  can  knoto  so 
clearly  as  the  Divine  attributes. 

II.  It  is  here  necessary  to  notice  another  cavil  which  has 
frequently  been  made  on  the  subject  of  Proposition  Fifth.  It 
may  be  thus  stated,— Man  is  finite,  God  is  Infinite ;  and  there- 
fore Finity  cannot  comprehend  Infinity.  As  Cudworth,  however, 
observed,  we  may  apprehend  much  that  we  cannot  comprehejid. 
Although  we  cannot  know  everything  in  the  universe,  it  surely 
does  not  follow  therefrom  that  we  can  know  nothing; — not  even 
the  fact  of  our  own  existence.  We  can  know  that  there  is  a  sea, 
that  it  is  composed  of  salt  water,  that  it  is  operated  upon  by 
tides ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  know  all  its 
possible  phenomena,  or  that  because  we  may  never  know  them, 
therefore  we  must  know  nothing  about  it  at  all.  Man  cannot 
understand  the  mode  of  self-existence,  yet  he  may,  nevertheless, 
apprehend  that  great  truth  as  an  absolute  conclusion  of  pure 
reason.  If  nothing  could  be  known  of  the  Deity,  it  is  manifest 
that  to  man  he  could  not  exist ;  it  is  only  for /^w/M- knowledge 
that  man,  or  any  other  being,  can  be  held  as  in  any  manner  or 
way  responsible.  It  is  only,  then,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  principles  of  His  Government,  can  be  ascertained, 
that  man  can  be  subject  to  the  Divine  Law,  or  in  any  respect 
obnoxious  to  punislmient     Although  in  tliis  worl  1  we  cannot 
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clearly  know  all  the  Divine  attributes,  and  possibly  may  know 
very  little  more  in  another  kind  of  existence,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  we  can  learn  as  much  of  the  Divine  purposes  as  will 
be  perfectly  sufficient  for  shewing  us  the  right  path  of  life,  and 
enable  us  to  draw  a  well-defined  distinction  between  right  and 
^^Tong. 

III.  IMuch  like  the  pretended  objection  against  all  know- 
ledge of  God,  is  the  assumption  that  the  Divine  perfections  are 
not  the  same  as  human, — as,  for  example,  that  the  justice  of 
God  is  not  the  same  as  the  justice  of  man.  As  Dr.  Mill  has  so 
completely  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  little  more 
is  required  here  than  merely  to  advert  to  the  fact.  The  con- 
troversy lies  altogether  in  a  nut-shell.  Those  who  maintain  that 
God's  justice  is  one  thing,  and  man's  another,  should  be  prepared 
with  Definitions  of  both  \  and  then  whatever  difference  there 
was  could  be  very  clearly  seen  and  judged  of  If  God's  justice 
cannot  be  defined  at  all,  then  it  can  be  nothing,  and  hence 
entirely  unworthy  of  being  even  mentioned.  The  first  meta- 
physical objection  noticed  above  (Sc.  i),  was  against  the  Deity, 
a  substantial  entity,  being  possessed  of  real  attributes  which 
notion  involves  a  contradiction  ,  and  the  present  objection  is 
no  less  frivolous  and  absurd,  as,  while  pretending  to  admit  that 
the  Deity  has  attributes,  they  are  spirited  away  to  mean  any- 
thing,— or  rather,  indeed,  nothing  at  all. 

IV.  It  having  been  demonstrated  above  that  God,  as  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  must  govern  it  according  to  His  own  will, 
or,  as  might  be  stated,  as  God  :  but  finding  that  we  cannot  see 
God  as  he  is,  we  are  necessitated  to  contemplate  Him  by  means  of 
intermediaries,  just  as  we  behold  the  sun  through  obscured 
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glass.  It  was  Plato  who  first  obsen^ed  that  we  could  only 
reach  the  Being  of  Beings  by  the  intermediaries ;  and  the  in- 
termediaries made  use  of  by  him  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
Esthetics,  were  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  Sub- 
sequent writers  "'  have  vainly  attempted  to  establish  criterions 
of  taste,  but  their  efforts  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  Platonic  theory  of  Beauty 
will  last  as  long  as  human  civilization.  In  founding  an  exact 
system  of  human  duty  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  we  are  follow- 
ing substantially  in  the  footsteps  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Augustine, 
Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  and  the  entire  Scottish  school,  including,  as 
it  does,  Kant,  Royer-Collard,  Cousin,  &c.,  &:c.  Upon  identi- 
cally the  same  basis  has  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  (pro- 
nounced by  competent  authority  to  be  the  grandest  triumph  of 
human  intelligence,)  been  firmly  and  immovably  fixed.  Some 
writers  have  no  doubt  attempted  to  show  that  justice  is  a  mere 
empirical  judgment,  fluctuating  according  to  our  prejudices  or 
interest,  and  varying  according  to  climate  or  other  outward 
circumstances.  Although  great  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  International 
Lav/,  that  does  not  by  any  means  affect  the  existence  of  juris- 
prudence as  an  exact  science.  Substantially  it  will  be  found 
the  same,  shadowed  somewhat  obscurely  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
but  expanded  and  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  his  disciple,  M. 


*  Such  as  Longinus,  Burke,  Alison,  (on  Taste),  Jeffrey,  &c.  Of  course  the 
Scottish  school  has  been  essentially  Platonic  ;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  true  principle  of  .(Esthetic  Science,  embracing,  as  it  does,  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  Sculpture,  could  not  do  better  than  read  Professor  Blackie's 
"Three  Discourses  on  Beauty."  Quite  in  the  same  spirit,  although  treated  in 
a  more  philosophic  style,  will  be  found  Cousin's  "Lectures  on  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good." 

O 
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T.  Cicero.  The  definition  of  Justice  given  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  is  exactly  that  used  in  the  present  day ;  and  so  also  are 
the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  as  expounded  by  Grotius, 
Burlamaqui,  Montesquieu,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  Blackstone, 
Erskine,  Adam  Smith,  &c.,  the  same.  It  is  upon  Jurisprudence 
the  framework  of  human  society  rests,  and  without  it  society 
could  not  exist  on  the  earth.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  so  far  from 
Jurisprudence  being  anything  really  new,  it  is  in  reality  the  only 
part  of  mental  science — ill  understood  as  it  has  been — which 
has  ever  been  of  absolute  value  to  mankind. 

Spiritualism,  in  its  main  stem,  (Jurisprudence  being  only  a 
branch  or  sub-division,)  having  been  hampered  by  a  vagrant 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  materialistic  tendencies  on 
the  other,  has  not  attained  to  that  rude  health  and  vigour  which 
it  will  shortly  do ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  civilization  is  so 
slow  in  her  advances.  Among  the  few  theologians  who  have 
done  honour  to  Spiritualism,  stands  prominent  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  one  of  the  few  close  reasoners  England  can  boast  of ; 
and  what  might  be  called  the  key  to  his  system,  may  be  made 
the  foundation  of  ours  here, — "  The  Method  of  Deducing 
THE  Will  of  God  from  His  Attributes  is,  of  all  others, 
THE  Best  and  Clearest,  the  Most  Certain,  and  Most 
Universal,  that  the  Light  of  Nature  affords." 

Although  some  passing  incidental  allusions  to  the  Divine 
Attributes  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  been  characteristic 
of  all  theological  treatises,  yet  in  almost  none  of  them  have  they 
been  philosophically  examined,  or  been  made  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate contemplation.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  have  been  more 
attention  paid  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  by  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  than  by  the  theologians  of  modern 
times ;  and,  further,  the  conceptions  then  formed  of  His  glory  and 
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His  goodness  appear  to  have  been  much  more  lofty  than  those 
now  generally  entertained.  One  exception  deserves  mention 
here.  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Torbanehill,  who  has  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  been  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  Existence 
of  God,  after  the  manner  of  Lowman,  but,  I  fear,  \vith  no  more 
success,  recently  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Argument 
a  priori  for  the  Moral  Attributes  of  God."  In  this  treatise  he 
starts  from  the  scientific  truth,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  from 
this,  by  a  course  of  severe  reasoning,  (as  strict,  indeed,  as  that 
of  Euclid,)  demonstrates  that  God  is  necessarily  True,  Faithful, 
and  Just,  and  that  He  is  love.  Generally  speaking,  the  Di\ane 
Attributes  have  been  treated  in  the  loosest  manner  conceivable 
— especially  by  sermonisers — and  very  seldom  indeed  are  they 
to  be  found  looked  upon  as  of  such  actual  certainty  as  to  be 
pressed  home  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  truths  of  science. 
They  have  subsisted  much  more  by  the  alms-basket  than  by 
the  argumentum  ad  judicium. 

V,  God  being  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  creation,  and  govern- 
ing all  creatures  according  to  His  supreme  will,  or  the  principles 
of  His  own  nature,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  would  en- 
deavour to  yield  a  willing  and  intelligent  obedience  to  His  law, 
or  live  in  harmony  with  the  essential  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ence, should  make  the  Divine  Nature  a  constant  subject  of  pro- 
found examination  and  reflection.  Unless,  as  an  old  author 
observes,  we  strive  to  know  something  of  the  Divine  Being, 
how  can  we  know  how  to  demean  ourselves  towards  Him  ? 
Vattel  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  that  in  vain  would  we  pro- 
pose to  please  God  if  we  can  know  nothing  of  Him,  and  so 
have  no  means  of  doing  it.  Tennemann  affirms  that  the 
Nature  of  the  Divinity  is  the  greatest  of  all  questions  ;  and  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton,  that  "  ornament  of  human  nature,"  affirms,  that 
a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  of 
our  relations  to  Him,  may  assist  us  in  acquiring  a  fuller  sense 
of  our  duties  towards  Him.  In  thus  knowing  God,  we  can 
know  something  with  certainty  of  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  of 
those  things  in  which  our  supreme  good  or  happiness  consists. 
There  is,  then,  an  indissoluble  tie  between  the  Creator  and  the 
created ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  involved  by  this  rela- 
tionship will  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  a  scientific  or  reasoned 
out  body  of  philosophical  truth.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Being — that  is,  of  His  Nature  or  Attributes — be  the  highest  kind 
of  all  knowledge,  it  follows,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  ignorance 
of  God  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  kinds  of  ignorance.  As  it 
lies  upon  every  creature  to  know  the  conditions  of  its  own  life, 
or  those  things  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  preserved  in  being ; 
and  as  the  Divine  Attributes  form  the  grand  basis  from  which  all 
our  wisdom  can  be  derived,  the  study  of  these  Attributes  becomes 
the  unfailing  obligation  of  every  intelligent  existence.  Without 
due  attention  being  devoted  to  this  branch  of  real  knowledge, 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  is  simply  inconceivable. 

VI.  By  the  use  of  terms  having  in  reality  the  same  meaning, 
but  continually  used  by  different  schools,  these  terms  in  course 
of  time  acquire  a  forced  meaning,  and  cause  great  misconcep- 
tion. Thus,  in  demonstrating  the  fundamental  basis  of  philo- 
sophical thought — of  the  necessary  laws  of  the  mind — we  at 
the  same  time  establish  the  basis  of  all  Morality,  and  which, 
avoiding  etymological  niceties,  is  exactly  in  all  respects  the 
same.  Used,  however,  by  Theologians,  it  has  led  many  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Metaphysicians  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  binding  or  the  title  page,  to  suppose  that  there  is 
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something  really  different  between  Philosophy  or  Mental  Science 
and  Moral  Divinity.     This  forced  antagonism  has  been  perti- 
naciously kept  alive  by  mystical  zeal,  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.    "By  Natural  Law,"  says 
a  distinguished  jurist,  "  we  understand  the  Will  of  God,  or  a 
law  which  He  imposes  upon  all  men,  and  which  they  are  able 
to  discover  by  the  sole  light  of  reason."  Wayland,  an  American 
writer,  affirms  that  the  light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
Divine  Attributes.     And  Dr.  Reid  contends,  that  "  the  voice  of 
reason  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of  God."     "What  concerns 
all  men  to  know,"  says  Campbell,  "  must  be  knowable  by  all 
men ;"  and  "reason,"  he  adds,  "is  that  light  which  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  Avorld."  Again,  he  affirms  that  it  is  only 
by  reason  we  can  judge  of  God,  and  to  destroy  it,  is  to  strike  at 
all  religion.    "  Reason,  in  accordance  with  nature,"  says  Cicero, 
"  is  called  the  supreme  law  ;  it  is  Divine  and  human,  and  even  if 
not  immortal,  is  blessed  in  this  life."     Bishop  Wilkins  says,  that 
"  those  who  renounce  reason  can  have  no  pretence  to  religion." 
The  term  Rationalist,  is  one  of  great  reproach  among  a  certain 
class,  although,  as  a  critic  lately  observed,  it  is  surely  better 
than  Irratioialist.     Many  of  the  old  Scottish  clergy  signalised 
themselves  by  their  infatuated   zeal  against   Moral    Divinity. 
Good,  good,  Samuel  Rutherford  stigmatised  the  human  under- 
standing as   "a  whorish  matter;"  and  a  Rev.  Mr.   Dickson 
denounced  "  the  Moral  Law  as  an  old  rotten  wheelbarrow,  carry- 
ing souls  to  hell."     A  great  "covenanting"  worthy,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Selkirk,  affirmed  the  students  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  to 
be  a  moralizing,  or  rather  a  madizing,  generation.     But  such 
unworthy  notions  of  the  Divine  law  have  not  been  confined  to 
covenanting  times.     In  one  of  those  mawkish  religious  works, 
which  enjoy  such  a  large  circulation  among  the  unthinking 
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classes,  a  reverend  gentleman,  of  one  of  the  straitest  of  our  re- 
ligious denominations,  speaks  of  "a  shallow,  powerless,  heathen 
morality."  Bad,  however,  as  morality  maybe,  it  is  by  it  the 
Almighty  governs  those  myriads  of  lofty  spirits  who  doubtless 
surround  His  throne  on  high ;  and  by  morality  alone  He  be- 
stows happiness  upon  the  glorious  beings  who  rejoice  in  that 
intelligence,  which  He  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
them.  Reason  is  better  than  Irrationality ;  and  Morality  better 
than  Immoralit}'.  By  careful  and  reverential  enquiry  into 
the  great  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Law,  we  cannot  avoid 
arriving  at  the  elementary  principles  of  Mental  or  Ethical  Science 
— or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  elements  of  Morality.  By 
giving  adherence  to  terms  fixed  down  by  definitions,  pure  Moral 
Science  will  be  attainable  instead  of  merely  empirical  concepts, 
fluctuating  according  to  the  caprice  of  every  individual  Theo- 
logian, or  Utilitarian  dabbler  in  Metaphysics. 

VII.  God  being  in  Himself  free  from  evil,  desired  that  all 
things  should,  as  much  as  possible,  resemble  Himself.  So  taught 
the  illustrious  Greek,  and  he  also  told  his  disciples  that  it  was  by 
imitating  the  workings  of  Divinity  they  could  correct  their 
wanderings  and  blunders.  As  Ramsay  obsen-es,  it  is  only  in 
beings  who  resemble  Himself  that  God  can  take  delight. 
Another  writer  of  the  same  period  says,  that  the  perfection  or 
happiness  of  a  created  being  ariseth  from  a  knowledge  and 
imitation  of  God.  In  order  to  any  reasonable  following  after  the 
Divine  Being,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  fixed 
ideas  concerning  His  Law,  as  the  transcript  or  reflection  of  all 
His  glorious  perfections.  "  How,"  asks  Kempis,  "  shall  we 
follow  a  pattern  which  we  so  little  think  of?  The  first  step 
towards  this  copying  after  Him  is  the  employing  our  thoughts, 
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with  great  frequency,  and  serious  attention,  upon  the  perfections 
of  the  Divine  Original." 

VIII.  Reference  has  already  been  made  above  to  the  ele- 
ments of  morality,  showing  that  the  Divine  Attributes  afford  a 
solid  foundation  for  exact  knowledge  of  moral  principles.  At  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  repetition,  I  think  it  proper  here  to 
notice  that  Morality  is  capable  of  demonstration ;  not  only  so, 
but  it  can  be  taught  in  no  other  manner.  By  having  posited  an 
axiom,  we  are  enabled  to  force  those  lessons  which  are  evolv- 
able  from  it.  That  morality  is  clearly  demonstrable,  is  in- 
volved in  Axiom  or  Proposition  First,  which  must  be  denied 
ere  the  principles  of  moral  truth  can  be  controverted,  as  being 
purely  scientific  concepts  or  judgments.  Locke  insisted  that 
the  truths  of  morality  were  as  capable  of  rigid  demonstration 
as  mathematics  ;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject further,  may  profitably  refer  to  his  "Essay  Concerning  the 
Human  Understanding,"  Book  III.,  chap,  xi.,  sec.  16.  To  the 
same  effect.  Book  IV,  chap.,  iii.,  sec.  18;  also  chap  iv., 
sec.  7  ;  Book  iv.,  chap,  xii.,  sec.  8.  Des  Cartes,  and  many 
other  writers,  have  also  insisted  upon  the  same  thing.  Against 
the  notion  of  morality  being  rendered  the  subject  of  demon- 
stration, it  may  be  urged  that  this  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  current  theological  methods  of  instructing  the  common 
people,  and  cause  a  considerable  change  in  the  composition  of 
sermons.  This  objection  may  be  somewhat  over-estimated ; 
and  even,  indeed,  if  a  change  were  necessitated,  it  would  be  so 
far  advantageous,  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
domain  of  knowledge,  and  enlightening  people's  minds  as  to 
their  solemn  obligations,  not  only  as  connected  with  this  world, 
but  also  with  that  which  is  to  come. 
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In  fine :  God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  having  manifested 
His  Will,  it  becomes  that  Law  by  which  He  governs  all  rational 
existences;  and  that  Law  can  be  ascertained,  and  ascertained  only 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  They  afford 
the  most  certain  guide  by  which  man  can  learn  to  understand 
his  own  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great  essential  conditions 
of  his  own  existence.  Viewed  either  as  existing  for  time  or  for 
eternity,  there  can  be  no  subject  more  important  for  man  to 
investigate  than  the  infinite  perfections  of  that  August  Being 
who  originally  created  us,  and  by  whose  hand  we  are  sustained 
every  moment  of  our  existence.  His  Law  is  the  truth  ; 
and  by  it  alone  can  we  learn  true  wisdom.  In  the  words  of 
Cicero,  we  may  well  exclaim  :  "  Surely  the  glorious  perfections 
of  the  Infinite  Being  are  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  contem- 
plation of  all  intelligent  creation  ! " 
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GOD    IS    ONE. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  several  of  the  innumerable  attributes 
or  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  seems  requisite  to 
notice  several  distinctions  which  have  been  draAMi  by  former 
writers,  concerning  a  difference  in  nature  between  these  Divine 
characteristics.  "  Those  Attributes,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins, 
"  are  called  Incommunicable,  which  are  proper  to  God,  and 
not  communicated  to  any  Creature."  Of  this  kind  may  be 
enumerated  the  Eternality,  Immutability,  and  Omnipresence  of 
the  Divine  Creator.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  manifest 
that  to  describe  a  being  as  created,  and  hence  ha\'ing  a  be- 
ginning, and  yet  at  the  same  time  eternal,  must  be  contradictory. 
It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  evident,  that  God  could  not  create 
a  being  that  had  existence  from  eternity.  The  Divine  perfec- 
tion of  Immutability  is  likewise  incommunicable,  as  it  includes 
the  idea  of  Self-Existence,  which  is  also  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  a  created  being.  A  being  possessing  Immutability  would  be 
a  God ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  terms,  a 
created  God.  God,  as  God,  is  Omnipresent — Infinite  ;  and 
this  nature,  too,  belongs  not  to  a  creature  who,  as  such,  is 
necessarily  finite. 

Among  those  Attributes  noticed  as  Communicable  are  the 
Justice,  Goodness,  Truthfulness  of  Deity,  and  which  are  in 
part  bestowed  upon  all  His  intelligent  creatures. 
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There  is  another  distinction  insisted  upon  by  some  authors  ; 
but  although  the  terms  made  use  of  are  different,  the  mean- 
ing may  be  the  same.  These  writers  distinguish  between 
the  Absolute  and  Relative  Attributes  of  Deity,  and  aver  that 
the  distinction  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Although 
some  obscurity  may  exist  as  to  this,  yet  if  the  distinction  does 
really  exist,  some  bearing  it  must  have  in  the  elucidation  and  ap- 
plication of  mental  phenomena.  Subsequent  enquiries  may  assist 
in  throwing  light  upon  this  occult,  but,  it  may  be,  pregnant  branch 
of  our  subject. 

Of  all  writers  ,Xenophon,  in  his  "  Anabasis,"  best  exhibits  the 
virtue  of  recapitulation  ;  and  following  his  example,  I  shall  once 
more,  and  previous  to  entering  on  entirely  a  new  division  of  en- 
quiry, let  my  reader  for  a  moment  look  back  on  the  ground 
travelled  over,  and  indicate,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  route 
to  be  followed  after  this.  Indeed,  but  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
confusion  and  divisions  difficult  to  remember,  ana  which  break 
up,  as  it  were,  the  continuous-like  flow  of  argument,  the  two 
very  dissimilar  branches  should  have  been  divided  into  separate 
books,  and  perhaps  this  plan  will  be  adopted  in  future  editions. 
The  painful  lack  of  precision  in  all  philosophical  terms  need 
not  here  be  lamented,  particularly  as  I  have  elsewhere  invited 
attention  to  the  subject ;  but  if  I  were  asked  to  designate  the 
argumentation  above  from  what  is  to  follow,  I  would  call  the 
former  Abstract  or  Metaphysical,  and  the  latter  Ethical.  We 
started  originally  from  the  principle  or  axiom.  That  there  is  a 
God — a  truth  in  its  nature  not  liable  to  be  denied  or  doubted ; 
but  which,  like  all  other  first  truths,  is  incapable  of  being  demon- 
strated directly,  or  proved  by  any  testimony,  a  posteriori,  and 
can  only  be  substantiated  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  We  then 
found  that  all  other  existence  is  derived  from  God,  and  so  must 
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be  subject  to  Divine  government.  From  this  we  found  that  the 
Divine  Will  is  necessarily  the  Law  of  all  existence,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  and  lastly,  we  demonstrated,  or 
found,  that  this  law  could  not  be  anything  else  but  a  transcript 
of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

What  is  now  to  be  undertaken  is  to  examine  these,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these.  Divine  Attributes, 
and  from  them  draw  such  lessons  as  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  man,  considered  as  an  individual ;  and  also  to  mankind  at 
large,  as  members  of  the  great  body  politic,  or  parties  to  that 
social  compact  which  embraces  within  its  scope  the  entire 
human  race.  Nor  are  these  considerations  only  for  time  ; 
being  based  upon  the  absolute  entities,  they  must  endure 
throughout  eternity.  These  demonstrations  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  tree,  the  minor  or  subordinate 
branches  of  which  may  be  traced  out  to  the  most  tiny  leaflets. 
The  axiom  from  which  we  started  will  be  found  on  rigid  scrutiny 
to  be  so  wide  in  its  comprehension  as  to  include  every  lesson 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  learn,  and  to  enlighten 
and  direct  him  aright  in  every  possible  circumstance  in  which 
he  may  be  placed. 

With  these  incidental  observations,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Proposition, — That 

God  is  One. 

Definition. — By  the  word  "  One,"  which  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  define  by  a  term  or  terms  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
itself,  is  to  be  understood  the  absolute,  indivisible,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  simple  or  single  essence  of  the  Divine  Being. 
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Demonstration. — The  notion  of  two  ox\g\mX  first  causes  is 
plainly  contradictory  and  absurd.  By  necessity  of  reason,  the 
one  first  must  antecede  the  other,  and  which  antecedence 
would,  therefore,  destroy  the  notion  of  the  other  being  first. 
The  Unity,  then,  of  the  Supreme  Creator  is  an  unavoidable 
conclusion,  involved  in  the  affirmation  of  His  Existence. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  "  There  will  be  little  room,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  Unity  of  God,  it  being  too  clear  to  admit  of 
proof;  for  it  seems  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  First  Cause 
must  be  One,  because  if  there  were  more,  they  would  want  some 
prior  cause  to  assign  them  their  several  stations  and  properties." 
Clarke  very  clearly  shews  that  the  Self-existent  Being,  or  God, 
must  necessarily  be  one ;  and  he  contends  that  the  notion  of 
two  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves,  necessarily, 
and  independent  of  each  other,  implies  a  plain  contradiction. 
"  Whatsoever,  therefore,  exists  necessarily,  is  the  one  simple 
essence  of  the  Self-existent  Being  ;  and  whatsoever  differs  from 
that,  is  not  necessarily-existing."  Bishop  Wilkins  shews,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  from  natural 
reason,  that  God  is  a  being  of  absolute  simplicity,  by  which  is 
meant  a  freedom  from  all  kind  of  composition  or  mixture,  either 
of  principles  or  parts.  "  God,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  cannot  be 
compounded  of  any  principles,  because  the  principles  and 
ingredients  which  concur  to  the  making  of  anything  must  be 
antecedent  to  that  thing."  That  the  necessary  Being  is  simple, 
is  shewn,  says  Kant,  in  this  manner — "  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  is  but  one  of  his  parts  absolutely  necessary,  the  others  are 
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possible  by  him  as  a  consequence  only,  and  do  not  belong  to 
him  as  collateral  parts.    Put  the  case, — That  more  or  all  of  them 
are  necessary ;  this  is  repugnant  to  what  the  former  proposition 
evinces.      Consequently,  nothing  remains  but  that  every  one 
apart  must  exist  casually,  but  all  together  in  an  absolutely 
necessary  manner.    But  that  is  impossible,  because  an  aggregate 
of  substances  cannot  have  more  necessity  in  existence  than 
belongs  to  the  parts,  and  as  none  belongs  to  them,  their  exist- 
ence being  casual,  that  of  the  whole  also  is  casual.     By  conse- 
quence, the  first  ground  of  the  internal  possibility  cannot  be 
divided  among  different  substances."     Further,  "  As  the  neces- 
sary Being  comprises  the  first  real  ground  of  all  possibility, 
nothing  is  possible  but  by  its  being  given  him  as  a  ground. 
Every  other  thing  only  exists  as  a  consequence  of  him,  and 
the  possibility  and  the  existence  of  all   other  things  depend 
upon  him.     But  anything  which  is  itself  dependent  does  not 
comprise  the  real  ground  of  all  possibility,  and  by  consequence 
is  not  absolutely  necessary."     More  than  one  thing,  therefore, 
cannot  be  absolutely  necessary.     Spinosa  endeavours  to  prove 
the  Unity  of  God  in  this  way  :  A  God  must  be  omniscient ;  but  if 
there  were  two  Gods,  both  omniscient,  the  one  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  which  again,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  a  supremely  perfect  being.     Aristotle 
observes,  that  if  God  be  the  best  of  all  things,  he  must  needs 
be  one.     Hartley,  in  his  Observations  on  Man,  thus  reasons, — 
"  It  is  plain,  since  the  attributes  of  Infinite  Power,  Knowledge, 
and  Goodness,  include  all  possible  perfection,  that  they  must 
be  entirely  alike  to  each  other,  without  the  least  possible  varia- 
tion, they  will  therefore  coalesce  in  our  idea,  i.e.,  be  one  to  us. 
Since  they  fill  all  time  and  space,  and  are  all  independent, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  infinitely  benevolent,  their  ideas 
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cannot  be  separated,  but  will  have  a  numerical,  as  well  as  a 
generical,  identity.  When  we  suppose  other  beings  generically 
the  same,  and  yet  numerically  different,  we  do  at  the  same  time 
suppose  that  they  exist  in  different  portions  of  time  and  space ; 
which  circumstances  cannot  have  place  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
posed plurality  of  infinite  beings.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  is  but  one  infinite  being  or  God." 

II.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Unity  of  the  Deity  was  never 
called  in  question.  This  is  true  philosophically,  although  prac- 
tically it  is  the  reverse.  The  explanation  is  easy, — the  philo- 
sophers and  poets  thought  they  could  better  enforce  their 
doctrines  by  having  the  material  embodiment  of  the  Divine  Being 
kept  before  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  continually  reminded  of  their  obligations  to  Him.  This  was 
a  well  meant  deception  or  pious  fraud;  but  of  course  its  effect  was 
very  different  from  what  its  authors  intended.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  the  Church  of  Rome  endeavours  to  influence  the 
minds  of  her  worshippers  by  materialistic  embodiments,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  priests  did ;  but  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enquire.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  purely  Monotheistic  throughout ; 
and  so,  too,  was  that  of  the  Romans.  Orpheus  was  the  greatest 
god-maker  we  know  of,  having  invented  as  many  deities  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year;  but  he  lived  to  regret  the  wickedness 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  this  respect,  and  bis  repentance 
was  great  and  sincere.  Plato  and  Sophocles  frequently  speak 
of  the  One  God  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  while 
Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  designate  him  as 
Monas,  or  Unity. 

Dugald  Stewart  thinks  that  it  is  on  the  unity  of  design,  as 
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manifested  in  the  outward  world,  the  most  soHd  argument  can 
be  based  for  proving  the  unity  of  God.  But  this  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  afford  a  conclusive  demonstration,  or  certain 
evidence  of  any  infinite  truth.  All  that  we  can  draw  from  the 
wonderful  harmony  of  the  outward  world  is  simply  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  unity  which  pervades  the  universe,  spiritual  as  well 
as  material. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Scholium  by  a  few  quotations  from  the 
work  of  Fenelon,  on  the  "  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God," 

and  which  is  not  very  accessible  to  general  readers  : 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  rule,  which  I  take  to  be  certain,  for  re- 
jecting compounded  infinities;  they  contradict  and  destroy  them- 
selves by  their  composition  ;  they  can  be  neither  infinite  nor 
perfect;  they  cannot  be  perfect  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  ;  since  a  being  infinite,  and  really  One,  must  be 
incomparably  more  perfect  than  all  these  which  are  com- 
pounded."    To  the  same  effect, — 

"  The  being  which  is  of  itself  is  one.  If  it  were  compounded, 
it  would  not  be  more  perfectly  perfect ;  for  I  conceive  that  in 
things  otherwise  equal,  that  which  is  simple,  indivisible,  and 
truly  one,  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  divisible,  and  made 
up  of  parts.     No  divisible  compound  can  be  truly  infinite. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  two  beings  infinitely 
perfect.  All  the  reasons  that  convince  me  that  there  must  be 
one,  forbid  me  to  believe  that  there  are  two.  There  must  be  one 
Being  of  itself,  that  has  produced  out  of  nothing  all  other  beings 
that  are  not  of  themselves. 

"  The  Supreme  Being  must  be  the  Supreme  Unity.  Seeing 
Being  and  Unity  are  synonymous.  Number  and  Bounds  must 
be  the  same ;  I  conclude  that  many  Gods  would  not  only  not 
be  more  than  one  God  only,  but,  moreover,  infinitely  less  than 
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one  only.  ...  A  hundred  millions  of  infinites  can  never  sur- 
pass one  infinite  ;  and  the  true  idea  of  this  infinite  excludes  all 
number  of  infinites,  and  even  infinity  of  infinites."  (Part  II., 
chap,  ii.) 

IV.  As  the  Divine  nature  is  essentially  One,  so  it  follows  that 
all  tlie  Attributes,  although  distinguished  by  separate  terms,  are 
nevertheless  one  also.  Principal  Brown,  in  his  first  Burnet 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Supreme  Creator,  observes,  that  the  Divine 
Attributes  all  run  into  each  other,  and  cannot  be  separated. 
Plato  taught  that  Holiness  and  Justice  are  but  one ;  and  Cicero, 
as  usual,  follows  his  preceptor.  In  the  same  manner,  as  all 
the  virtues  are  one,  so  in  like  wise  all  vices  are  one.  Cousin 
remarks,  that  The  True,  The  Beautiful,  and  The  Good,  are  but 
one,  as  they  penetrate  each  other  in  the  Unity  of  their  Being* 
As  the  Divine  perfections  form  a  unity,  so  in  the  same  manner 
do  all  human  virtues  concentrate  and  form,  as  it  were,  the 
ideally  perfect  Man, — a  term  which  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  include  the  whole  of  His  perfections.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  we  cannot  view  the  Divine  being  in  His 
essence ;  it  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  approach  Him  by  the 
intermediaries — those  obscured  media  through  which  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  behold  His  brightness  and  glory.  As  several  an- 
cient philosophers  have  observed,  man,  when  freed  from  gross- 
ness  of  body,  will  be  much  more  able,  in  the  purely  intellectual 

*  "  The  True,  The  Beautiful,  and  The  Good,  are  not  three  distinct  essences  ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  essence,  considered  in  its  fundamental  attributes. 
Our  mind  distinguishes  them,  because  it  comprehends  them  only  by  division  ; 
but  in  the  being  in  w  hom  they  reside,  they  are  indivisibly  united  ;  and  this  being 
at  once  triple  and  one,  who  sums  up  in  himself  perfect  beauty,  perfect  truth,  and 
the  supreme  good,  is  nothing  else  than  God."    (Lecture  xvi.) 
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state,  to  gaze  vatli  uiidimmed  vision  upon  the  inenable  glories 
oi  the  Most  High  and  the  All  Mighty. 

V.  That  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  already  been 
sufficiently  exdnced  above,  yet  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in 
again  adverting  to  this  necessary  and  unavoidable  judgment  of 
intellectual  consciousness.  As  no  two  firsts  are  possible  or 
conceivable,  we  are  driven  to  the  alternative  of  making  God 
the  author  of  Matter,  or  Matter  the  creator  of  God.  Thus,  Dr. 
Clarke — "  Since  Self-Existence  is  Necessary  Existence ;  and 
since  it  is  an  express  contradiction  that  two  different  Beings 
should  each  be  necessarily  existing,  it  evidently  follows  that 
'tis  absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  independent 
Self-Existent  principles,  such  as  God  and  Matter." 

VI.  It  having  been  shown  that  God  is  essentially  One,  so  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  man,  too,  is  a  real  unity — i.e.,  hi- 
intellectual  nature  is  pure,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible. 
He  is  possessed,  no  doubt,  of  numerous  VL\tx\X.2\  faculties ;  still, 
these  constitute  one  individual,  and,  taken  separately,  they  are 
nothing.  In  any  investigation  into  the  laws  of  his  intellectual 
life,  it  is,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary  to  regard  man  as 
possessing  one  single  existence — one  mental  body — though 
operating,  as  it  does,  by  many  members,  as  the  imagination, 
memory,  (S:c.,  &:c.  Although  these  may,  in  a  manner,  be  contem- 
plated separately,  still,  in  reality,  they  must  be  considered  as 
forming  a  grand  whole.  So  far  as  a  man's  body  may  be  con- 
sidered, his  limbs  may  be  in  one  place,  while  his  body  (or 
trunk  of  it)  may  be  in  another  ;  but  it  is  different  in  this  respect 
with  the  intellect,  which  exists  only  as  one,  and  cannot  be 
broken  up  into  fragments. 

H 
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Frequent  attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Theologians, 
to  establish  in  man  two  or  three  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ences, as  the  Soul,  the  Understanding,  the  Heart,  &c.  ;  but 
these  distinctions  exist  not  in  nature.  The  key  to  Jonathan 
Edwards's  sophisms,  in  his  very  abstruse  work  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will^  is  to  be  found  here,  as  his  whole  superstructure  is 
based  upon  a  play  of  words  respecting  the  Understanding  and 
the  Will^a  difterence  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  entirely  ir- 
relevant to  the  discussion.  It  is  upon  the  unity  of  the  human 
mind  Leibnitz  lays  the  foundation  of  all  geometrical  science,  as 
it  must  present  the  same  truth  to  every  mind,  and  cannot  be 
apprehended  differently  in  one  place  from  another  place,  or  at 
one  time  from  another  time. 

A'll.  Without  going  through  the  proper  or  scholastic  form 
of  laying  down  corollaries,  it  will  be  evident  that  God,  being  in 
Himself  a  unity  of  natures,  it  naturally,  plainly,  and  unavoidably 
follows,  that  His  will,  or  the  law  by  which  He  governs  the 
universe,  is  also  One  ;  that  is,  no  part  or  subdivision  of  it  is  at 
variance  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  any  other  part.  It  is  one 
great  consistent  whole, — essentially  an  entire  unity  in  its 
authority,  design,  and  method  of  operation.  The  movements 
of  this  complex  mechanism  are  perfectly  harmonious,  and  never 
clash,  jar,  or  get  out  of  repair.  In  human  legislation,  interests 
are  often  so  complicated  that  statutes  run  foul  of  each  other ; 
and  owing  to  excitement,  and  other  causes,  the  judge  has  to 
make  a  sort  of  toss  up  to  settle  a  principle  or  determine  a  case ; 
but  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Law,  no  such  imperfections  can 
find  any  place.  As  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  the  conditions  of 
human  life,  present  a  grand  Oneness,  it  is  evident  that 
happiness  should  be  pursued,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
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making  of  our  individual  life  one  great  consistent  whole,  not 
only  in  its  genius  or  leading  idea,  but  in  the  carrying  out  of 
minor  details.  Instead  of  human  life  being  buffeted  about  hke 
a  log  on  the  ocean,  carried  hither  and  thither  by  every  tide,  it 
should  have  an  adequate  design,  round  which  every  subordinate 
emplo}Tnent  or  occupation  should  revolve.  In  other  words,  all 
our  enterprises,  our  employments,  our  tastes,  our  amusements, 
and  even  our  enjoyments,  should,  if  they  do  not  immediately 
advance  the  main  object  of  life,  at  least  never  be  incon- 
sistent with  it.  Every  rational  being  should  be  able  to  give 
an  account  to  himself — if  not  to  others — of  what  he  is  living 
for,  and  what  goal  he  would  fain  reach.  His  whole  life 
should  be  in  strict  subordination  to  reason  ;  and  he  ought  at 
all  times  to  be  ready  with  an  intelligent  justification,  either  for 
pursuing  the  leading  idea  of  his  life,  or  any  of  its  multi- 
farious details.  The  brute  creatures  have  no  simple  or 
intelligible  object  to  live  for,  and  wliich,  had  they  the  power 
of  expression,  they  would  be  able  to  define.  They  are 
guided  wholly  by  instinct,  a  faculty  lower  immeasurably  in  the 
scale  of  Being,  than  Reason.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  great  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  race  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of 
the  brute  creatures,  and  are,  by  their  ignorance,  little  better 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  why  and  wherefore,  than  their 
humbler  neighbours  of  the  field.  These  men  have  no  higher  light 
than  their  animal  instincts  to  guide  them  ;  they  seek  no  higher 
gratification  than  ministering  to  the  desires  of  the  merely 
physical  nature,  and  as  they  have  lived  like  hogs,  so  they  are 
content  to  die. 

But  although  this  is  the  sort  of  bestial  lot  many  in  our  own 
country  choose  for  themselves,  there  are,  nevertheless,  important 
lessons  to  be  deduced  here,  and  wliich  are  applicable  to  the 
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most  intelligent  and  refined  of  our  population.  Too  many 
there  are,  who  glide  smoothly  and  helplessly  along  the  stream  of 
life,  never  asking  for  any  other  guide  than  the  current  fashions 
and  dissipations  of  the  day.  They  follow  the  multitude,  and 
their  highest  test  of  conduct  is  a  superficial  conventionalism. 
As  science,  with  all  but  unerring  hand,  now  guides  the  ship 
across  the  ocean,  and  steers  her  into  the  desired  haven,  so  surely 
its  light  upon  our  path  through  life  should  not  only  direct  us  to 
the  main  purpose  or  chief  object  of  our  existence,  but  also  show 
us  those  means  by  which  such  an  object  may  be  best  attained. 
Human  life  is  a  most  valuable  product,  and  most  fit  and  reason- 
able it  is  that  the  greatest  anxiety  should  be  manifested  for 
having  its  powers  and  aspirations  devoted  to  objects  worthy  of 
itself,  and  commensurate  with  its  never-ending  existence. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that  men  should 
never  embark  on  enterprises  calculated  to  interfere  with  their 
own  proper  objects  in  life,  or  with  those  of  others.  Nay 
further,  it  is  evident  that  even  lawful  employments  ought  to  be 
jealously  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  grand  purposes  of 
human  life.  The  soldier,  panting  after  distinction  in  the  field, 
should  never  forget,  in  his  professional  enthusiasm,  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  that  no  amount  of  glory  can  atone  for  the  neglect  of 
his  own  higher  interests.  The  merchant,  in  j^ursuit  of  wealth, 
should  learn  to  know  that  it  is  valueless  in  itself,  and  only 
worthy  of  notice  simply  as  it  contributes  to  aid  man  in  pro- 
secuting his  own  high  mission, — as  a  passenger  bound  for 
eternity.  From  the  Divine  Unity,  we  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
those  conditions  under  which  human  life  is  placed,  and  from 
this  again  we  learn  that  all  our  actions  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  great  objects  of  our  existence,  and  that  all  our  occu- 
pations should  never  be   in  opposition,  but  be  kept  in  strict 
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subjection  to,  nay,  as  far  as  possible,  promotive  of,  the  main 
conception  of  life  and  duty. 


In  fine  :  We  learn,  by  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  that  God 
is  necessarily  and  essentially  One  ;  and  from  this  the  conclusion 
is  unavoidable  that  the  Law  by  which  He  governs  His  whole 
intellectual  creation  is  also  One.  This  Law  possesses  an  entire 
unity  in  its  nature,  operation,  and  objects  ;  and  man,  in  his  intel- 
lectual existence,  is  also  One.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that 
his  whole  life  should  form  one  uninterrupted  effort  to  realise 
the  great  object  of  his  being;  and  also,  that  all  the  employ- 
ments and  engagements  of  life  should  be  undertaken  only 
in  relation  with,  or  in  subordination  to,  the  one  grand  design 
of  human  existence, — to  wit,  glorifying  God  by  yielding  a  willing 
obedience  to  His  Law,  and  thus  obtaining  perfect  happiness. 


PROPOSITION    SEVENTH. 

GOD    IS    ETERNAL. 

M.  De  Mirabaud,  in  criticising  Dr.  Clarke's  Propositions, 
characterises  them  as  repetitions ;  and  Locke  says  of  identical 
propositions  that  they  prove  nothing.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  note  that  the  propositions  regarding  the  several  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  are,  in  a  manner,  but  repetitions  of  the  first, 
and  they  are  in  a  sense  identical ;  in  other  words,  these  attri- 
butes are  all  included  in  the  Axiom,  There  is  a  Great  First 
Cause.  It  is  from  this  source  they  derive  any  strength  they 
may  possess,  and  hence  it  is  important  to  keep  that  fundamental 
truth  at  all  times  in  view.  These  observations  will  enable  us 
all  the  better  to  understand, — That 

God  is  Eternal. 

Definition. — By  the  term  Eternal  is  always  understood 
something  that  has  not  had  a  beginning,  and  never  will  have 
an  end. 

Demonstrations. — The  Eternality  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
implied  in  His  being  the  First  Cause,  and  from  which  all 
other  causes  have  originally  derived  their  existence.  God  being 
Self-Existent,  and  as  possessing  an  undcri\'ed  nature,  must 
needs  be  Self-Eternal.     The  idea  of  there  being  a  period  in 
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the  universe,  however  remote,  in  which  God  did  not  exist,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  being  the  Great  First  Cause, 
as  it  would  be  evident  that  He  must  have  required  some  being, 
or  beings,  to  bestow  hfe  upon  Him.  The  idea  of  His  faUing  away, 
or  sinking  into  nonentity,  is  hkewise  inconsistent  with  His  Self- 
Existence. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  ''  No  proof,"  says  Tucker,  "  seems  necessary  to  establish 
God's  being  eternal,  it  being  self-evident  that  something  must 
have  always  existed,  and  what  can  that  be  besides  the  First 
Cause  from  whom  all  things  else  received  their  being  ?  Nor 
can  we  find  a  diff'erence  in  times  any  more  than  places,  with 
respect  to  necessary  existence;  but  what  was  once  and  any- 
where necessarily  existing,  must  be  so  always  as  well  as  every- 
where. And  the  same  rule  extends  to  the  attributes  as  well  as 
to  the  existence  of  God ;  for  if  there  were  a  time  when  He  was 
without  any  of  them,  I  know  not  where  He  could  have  acquired 
them,  or  from  what  source  derived  them."  Dr.  Clarke,  while 
admitting  that  the  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  the  mantier 
how  any  being  could  have  existed  eternally,  nevertheless  con- 
tends that  the  contrary  implies  a  manifest  contradiction.  "  The 
ideas,"  he  says,  "  of  Eternity  and  Self-Existence  are  30  closely 
connected,  that  because  something  must  of  necessity  be  eternal, 
independently  and  ivithout  any  outward  cause  of  its  being,  there- 
fore it  must  necessarily  be  Self-Existent ;  and  because  it  is 
impossible  but  that  something  must  be  Self-Existent,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  it  must  likewise  be  Eternal.  To  be  Self- 
Existent,  is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
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the  thing  itself.  Now,  this  necessity  being  absolute,  and  not 
depending  upon  anything  eternal,  must  be  unalterably  the 
same ;  nothing  being  alterable,  but  what  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  something  without  itself  That  being,  therefore, 
which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existence  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  own  nature,  must  of  necessity  have  existed  from 
everlasting,  without  beginning,  and  must  of  necessity  exist  to 
everlasting,  without  end." 

Kant,  in  his  Ontohigical  Argwncnt,  maintains  the  non-existence 
of  God  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  origin  and  end  are  likewise  so.  From  this  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  God  is  Eternal.  Wollaston  reaches  the  same 
result,  as  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  such  a  being 
can  either  begin  or  cease  to  be.  Dr.  Carson,  an  eminent  Irish 
divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  says,  "  that  God  is  immense 
and  eternal,  is  admitted  by  ever)-^  one  who  believes  his  existence. 
Indeed,  immensity  and  eternity  are  attributes  essential  to  the 
nature  of  God.  To  question  this  is  to  doubt  his  existence  ;  for 
whatever  is  limited  to  time  and  space  cannot  be  a  perfect  being. 
If  there  was  a  time  when  God  was  not,  then  He  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  other  cause.  Both  of  these  supposi- 
tions are  absurd.  It  is  impossible  that  anything  could  be  the 
cause  of  its  own  existence,  and  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  be 
before  Him,  as  the  cause  of  His  being.  However  far  back  we 
trace  the  cause  of  created  existence,  we  come  at  last  to  a  cause 
that  is  uncaused,  or  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  things.  If, 
then,  there  is  a  God,  he  must  be  eternal."  When  asked, 
"  What  was  the  Divinity  ?"  Thales  replied,  "  That  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end."  Cicero  enquires,  "  What  concep- 
tion can  we  possibly  have  of  a  Deity  who  is  not  eternal  ?" 
Fenelon  speaks  of  Divine  unity  as  an  indivisible  permanency. 
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Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  "that  although  there  have  been  disputes 
as  to  the  other  attributes,  there  have  been  none  as  to  this  one." 
"  Epicurus,"  who,  he  says,  "  had  the  lowest  and  meanest  opinion 
of  God,  and  robbed  Him  of  as  many  of  His  other  attributes  as 
by  the  utmost  straining  of  his  art  he  was  able  to  do,  yet  is  forced 
to  leave  Him  this  attribute."  All  the  poets,  philosophers,  and 
dramatists  of  antiquity,  recognised  the  immutability  of  God, 
and  their  most  solemn  oath  was  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
Him.  Bishop  Wilkins  further  remarks,  with  great  force,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  great  abatement  of  all  the  Divine  perfections,  if 
they  were  finite  and  perishing.  Besides,  that  would  be  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  some  of  them,  namely.  His  Self-Existence 
and  Necessary-Existence.  And  withal,  it  must  needs  take  off  from 
the  obligation  to  duty  on  the  creature's  part,  if  they  were  un- 
certain of  the  continuance  of  His  being,  by  whom  rewards  and 
punishments  were  to  be  distributed  in  the  world." 

n.  God  being  Eternal,  it  is  evident  that  Time  is  not  con- 
nected with  Him  as  with  man.  Plato  remarked  this,  and  says, 
that  days  and  nights,  months  and  years,  had  no  existence  prior 
to  the  universe,  but  rose  into  being  contemporaneously  with  its 
formation.  "  All  these,"  he  continues,  "  are  but  the  parts  of 
time  ;  and  the  terms  //  7oas^  and  //  will  b;,  are  but  transitional 
forms  of  time,  which  have  been  lurongly  transfen^ed  to  the 
eternal  essence.  For  we  say  that  a  thing  was,  is,  or  will  be, 
while  according  to  truth,  the  term  it  is,  is  alone  suitable — roas 
and  will  be  being  expressions  only  suitable  for  succession,  which 
proceeds  through  time, — both  of  them  being  certain  motions  ; 
whereas,  what  exists  eternally,  the  same  and  immovable,  neither 
becomes  older  or  younger ;  neither  has  it  been  generated  in 
the  past,  nor  will   be  in  the  future,  nor  is  it  subject  to  those 
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accidents  which  generation  imposes  upon  sensible  objects, — 
all  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  forms  of  time  imitating 
eternity,  and  moving  in  a  circle  measured  by  number."  This 
corresponds  with  the  eternal,  or  standing  now,  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers. Fenelon,  to  tlie  same  effect,  says,  that  it  is  improper 
to  use  any  other  term  than  that  God  is.  "  He  is  without 
time  throughout  all  the  times  of  creation.  Whatever  goes  off 
from  this  simplicity  falls  from  Eternity  into  Time.  What  we 
call  Eternity  a  parte  post,  Eternity  a  parte  ante,  is  but  an  im- 
proper expression.  There  is  no  more  a  middle,  than  a  beginning 
and  an  end." 

III.  All  things  being  present  to  the  Deity,  it  is  evident  that 
the  term  T^^vr-knowledge  can  have  no  meaning  as  applied  to 
Him,  as  it  contradicts  His  Eternality.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
terms  /Vif-arrangement  and  Tv/r-ordination,  cannot  even  occa- 
sionally be  employed  in  connection  with  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment. When  people  inconsiderately  affirm  that  a  given  event — as 
a  theft  or  a  A'ictory — took  place  according  to  Divine  predestina- 
tion, they  employ  terms  entirely  inconsistent  and  contradictory, 
as  well  as  being  calculated  to  produce  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Attention  to  these  matters  would  go  a  long  distance  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Origin  of  Evil  "  controversy. 

IV.  God  being  Eternal,  it  naturally  and  necessarily  follows 
that  His  Law  is  Eternal.  Truth  is  then  everlasting.  "  The 
Divine  Law,"  says  Cicero,  "  must  for  ever  reign  eternal  and 
imperishable."  As  Blackie  observes,  "The  fundamental  laws 
of  beauty  are  as  eternal  and  immutable  as  the  Attributes  of  the 
Divine  Mind."     As  God  can  at  no  time  or  period  cease  to  be, 
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so  in  like  manner  His  Law  can  never  cease  to  govern  or  in 
any  way  fail  in  losing  its  effect.  Truth  is,  and  never  can 
be  but  as  it  is.  Concerning  moral  truths  and  geometrical 
notions,  Aristotle  says,  "  No  one  doubts  them  "—they  were  the 
same  exactly  to  the  Greeks  as  they  are  to  us.  Truths  like  this, 
that  a  large  is  greater  than  a  small,  must  ever  exist,  just  the 
same  as  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  As  Plato  observes, 
"  These  things  were  never  made,  and  so  never  can  be  destroyed, 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  reason  and  nnderstandifig:'  The 
words  of  Hume  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  the  present  day, 
when  Sensationalism  would  fain  sweep  away  all  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  as  with  a  flood.  "  Though  there  never  were  a 
circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demonstrated  by  Euclid 
would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evidence."  Much  to 
the  same  effect,  Dugald  Stewart  insists,  that  pure  concepts  im- 
press the  mind  with  an  'irresistible  conviction  that  their 
existence  is  necessary  and  eternal,  and  that  it  would  remain 
unchanged  if  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  were  annihilated." 
Account  for  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  "  one  of  the 
most  obviously  incontrovertible  which  the  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge embraces." 

V.  From  the  eternal  nature  of  truth,  we  can  see  the  falsity  of 
those  doctrines  which  teach  that  the  morality  of  the  Divine  Law 
was  finally  annulled  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  Milton  made  a 
great  slip  when  he  represented  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
as  having  some  arboraceous  fruit,  or  what  Mr.  Tucker  calls  a 
pippin,  to  be  retained  untouched  as  the  "  sole  pledge  "  of  his 
obedience.  Certain  events  on  Mount  Sinai  sorely  perplex 
the  theological  mind ;  and  many  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe 
that  the  Moral  Law  in  consequence  became  more  obligator)' 
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than  before.  We  might  as  well  believe  that  at  some  future 
period — owing,  mayhap,  to  great  swelling  speeches  in  Pres- 
byteries— we  may  yet  see  the  sphere  have  the  properties  of 
a  triangle,  or  the  square  become  six-sided.  How  an  octagon 
can  be  abolished  qua  an  octagon,  and  still  remain  an  octagon, 
is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  :  yet  feats  like  this  have  been 
attempted  by  profound  reasoners  in  modern  times,  whether 
with  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  said  times  will  be  deter- 
mined in  after  years. 

VI.  The  permanency  of  truth  is  calculated  to  afford  lessons 
of  great  value  to  metajjhysicians  in  their  speculations  as  to 
science.  Those  who  would  have  lis  understand  that  the  world 
was  produced  by  an  eternal  series  of  causes — terms  without 
any  possible  meaning  in  nature,— receive  here  a  rebuke,  as 
their  airy  wordisms  are  contradicted  by  the  unfailing  results  of 
scientific  investigation.  Some  there  are,  too,  who  speak  of  an 
infinite  chain  of  causes  retrogressing  backwards  without  a 
terminal  link  into  the  abyss  of  eternity  ;  but  these,  too,  are 
mere  words  without  reference  to  any  corresponding  ideas  or 
sensible  things, — God  alone  being  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
As  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  declared,  those  who  would 
have  us  understand  that  Truth,  or  Philosophy,  must  alter  and 
accommodate  itself  to  every  ])assing  emergency, — nay  more, 
must  cease  to  be,  if  "  reasons  of  state"  so  require,  forget  or 
ignore  a  great  fundamental  doctrine,  or  necessary  truth, — that 
as  God  is  Eternal,  so  also  must  be  the  great  laws  of  all  thought. 
In  the  midst  of  everything  evanescent,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
frequently  and  contemplate  what  is  firm  as  a  rock ;  and  it  is 
consolatory  to  know  that  we  may  hopefully  seek  enlightenment 
in  reference  to  those  things  that  ought  to    direct   our   foot- 
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steps  here,  as  they  necessarily  will   in  the   world  which  is  to 
come. 


In  fine  :  God  is  Eternal,  and  Truth  is  likewise  Eternal.  The 
great  rules  of  dut}'  and  obligation  rest  upon  the  necessary  rela- 
tionships of  things,  and  as  these  relationships  were  never  made, 
but  always  are, — so,  then,  all  intelligent  creatures,  wherever 
existing,  must  be  under  their  guidance  and  control.  As  God  is 
Self-Existent  and  Eternal,  and  therefore  can  never  cease  to  be, 
so  in  the  same  manner  the  great  laws  of  our  spiritual  life  must 
likewise  be  Eternal.  The  outward  world  may  fade  away  ;  God 
and  Truth  remain  for  ever,  and  the  same. 


PROPOSITION    EIGHTH. 

GOD    IS    IMMUTABLE. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  observe,  that  although  a  certain  arrangement  is 
adopted  here  as  to  the  Attributes,  yet  no  one  is  placed  before 
another  as  being  of  more  importance,  or  better  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence for  consideration.  The  propositions  being  numbered 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  for  facility  of  refer- 
ence. The  Divine  Attribute  proposed  for  examination  here, 
is  so  much  like  the  one  preceding  it,  that  some  writers  treat  it 
as  one  and  the  same, — 

God  is  Immutable. 

Definition. — By  the  term  Immutable  is  to  be  understood 
something  that  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  not  liable  to  change, 
inconstancy,  or  mutation,  and  which  cannot  be  subject  to 
accident. 

Demonstration. — God,  as  being  Self-Existent  and  Eternal, 
is  necessarily  Self-Perfect ;  and,  as  such,  He  could  only  change 
from  a  lower  condition  of  existence,  and  hence  be  subject  to 
dissolution.  God,  as  God,  is  necessarily  Self-Perfect ;  and  any 
detraction  in  His  nature  would  require  to  be  forced  upon  by 
outward  pressure ;  in  other  words,  God  must  be  Immutable,  or 
cease  to  be  God. 
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S  C  H  O  L  I  A. 

I.  "  Unity,"  says  Mr.  Tacker,  "  infers  immutability,  nor  was 
ever  separated  from  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  for  all  who  be- 
lieve a  God,  believe  not  only  that  He  always  was,  but  likewise 
that  He  continues,  without  variation  or  shadow  of  change,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  According  to  Hartley, 
"  God's  Immutability  follows  from  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness, — that  is,  from  His  infinite 
perfection.  For  if  the  divine  nature  admitted  of  any  variation, 
it  would  also  admit  of  different  kinds  and  degi-ees  of  perfection, 
and  therefore  could  not  always  be  infinitely  perfect."  "  God," 
says  Wollaston,  "  existing  in  a  manner  that  is  perfect,  exists  in 
a  manner  that  must  be  uniform^  always  one  and  the  same,  and 
in  nature  unchangeable."  "  God  being  the  same,"  observes 
Father  Buffier,  in  his  admirable  work  on  First  Truths,  "  from 
all  eternity  He  is  incapable  of  modification."  Bishop  Wilkins 
quotes  a  passage  from  Plato,  who  contends  "'that  God  is  nreer 
in  a/iy  loise  capable  of  any  kind  of  change  ivhatsoei^ery  Wilkins 
gives  us  the  gist  of  the  three  last  chapters  of  Book  H.  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato  as  follows  : — "  All  change  must  either  be 
involuntary,  and  upon  necessity,  or  voluntary,  and  upon  choice. 
Now  God  being  the  most  p07verful  Being,  cannot  by  anything 
be  necessitated  to  an  involuntary  change.  And  for  any  volun- 
tary change,  whereas  it  must  be  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worse;  it  is  not  imaginable  that  any  wise  Being  should  be 
willing  to  change  for  the  worse  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any 
peffect  Being  should  change  for  the  better.  And  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  the  divine  nature  should  be  immutable."  Seneca 
asks,  "Shall  we  question  the  will  of  the  All-Mighty,  whose 
nature  admits  of  no  change  ?"     In  another  place  he  says,  that 
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"  God  is  always  constant  to  His  own  decrees,  and  never  repents 
of  His  purposes,  and  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  always 
pleased  with  the  same  things,  who  can  be  pleased  with  nothing 
but  what  is  best." 

The  idea  of  God  falling  away  through  weakness,  being  en- 
ticed aside  by  any  temptation,  or  being  operated  upon  tlirough 
fickleness,  or  attracted  by  something  new,  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  a  most  perfect  Being  such  as  God  is,  and 
as  God  only  can  be  conceived  to  be.  Men  are  tempted  from 
their  constancy  of  purpose  by  imperfect  information  and  con- 
clusions hastily  formed,  by  accidents  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  by  superior  force  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
by  bribery  and  corruption,  and  by  listening  to  the  voice  of 
pleasure.  But  God  is  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  these  influences. 
With  Him  there  can  be  no  vaccillation,  no  fickleness  or  incon- 
stancy, no  rash  adventures  afterwards  to  be  repented  of  Un- 
stability  is  the  characteristic  of  weakness,  and  he  is  reckoned  a 
fool  who  constandy  contradicts  himself  With  God,  however, 
there  is  no  whimsicality.  His  purposes  are  always  steadfast, 
and  with  Him  there  is  no  variableness  or  least  shadow  of 
turning. 

H.  Having  seen  that  the  Divine  Being  is  Immutable  in  his 
nature,  and  unliable  to  either  voluntary  or  accidental  change, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Government  of  the  Moral 
World  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  like  constancy  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose.  In  other  words,  Truth  is  absolute,  unchanging, 
not  liable  to  fluctuations,  and  cannot  be  altered  to  meet  any 
emergency,  be  it  great  or  small.  Seneca  says,  "  God  is  not 
moved  from  without ;  but  the  Divine  nature  is  an  everlasting 
law,  and  immutable  decree ;  and  the  impossibility  of  variation 
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proceeds  from  God's  purpose  of  preserving,  as  he  never  changes 
from  his  first  counsels."    "  Eternal  Wisdom,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  is  the  principle  of  all  intellectual  creatures,  Avhich,  existing  /;//- 
mutably  the  same,  never  ceases  to  speak  to  the  most  secret  and 
inward  reason  of  His  creatures."     The  following  is  from  a  cele- 
brated jurist  to  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted  :  "  Let  us 
not,    therefore,  ask  any  where  else  in  the  nature  of  human 
actions,  in  their  essential  differences  and  consequences,  for  the 
true  foundation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  why  God  forbids 
some  things,  while  he  commands  others.     These  are  not  arbit- 
rary laws,  such  as  God  might  not  have  given,  or  have  given  others 
of  a  quite  different  nature.     .     .     .     We  may  even  affirm  that 
the  supposition  which  makes  the  principles  and  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  nature  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  tends  to 
subvert  and  destroy  even  the  very  idea  of  natural  law.     .     .     . 
The  immutability  of  the  law  of  nature  has  nothing  in  it  repug- 
nant to  the  independence,  supreme  power,  and  liberty,  of  an 
all-perfect  Being.     It  is  a  glorious  necessity  in   Him  not  to 
contradict  Himself"     Blackie  affirms  of  the  Laws  of  Beauty, 
"that  they  are  immutable,  and  that  God  himself  cannot  change 
them  ;  for  that  were  to  walk  out  of  His  perfections,  and  to 
disrobe  Himself  of  His  essential  glory."     Cousin  says,  '^  that 
the  first  and  most  imperious  want  felt  by  man  is  that  of  fixed, 
immutable  principles,  which  depend  upon   neither  times  nor 
places  nor  circumstances,  and  on  which  the  mind  can  repose 
with  unbounded  confidence."   In  another  place  he  remarks,  "  that 
there  are  persons  who  believe  that  they  are  magnifying  God 
by  placing  in  His  arbitrary  will  alone  the  foundation  of  the 
moral  law,  and  the  sovereign  motive  of  humanity  in  the  punish- 
ments and  rewards  it  has  pleased  Him  to  attach  to  the  respect 
and  violation  of  His  will." 

H 
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"  Let  us  understand  what  we  are  about  in  a  matter  of  such 
deUcacy." 

"  It  is  certain,  .  .  .  that  from  explanations  to  explanations, 
we  come  to  be  convinced  tliat  God  is  definitely  the  supreme 
principle  of  ethics  ;  so  that  it  may  be  very  truly  said,  that  the 
good  is  the  expression  of  His  will;  since  His  will  is  itself  the 
expression  of  the  eternal  and  absolute  justice  that  resides  in 
Him.  God  wills,  without  doubt,  that  we  should  act  according 
to  the  law  of  justice  that  He  has  put  in  our  understanding  and 
our  heart ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  conclude  that  He 
has  arbitrarily  instituted  this  law.  Far  from  that,  justice  is  in 
the  will  of  God,  only  because  it  has  its  roots  in  His  intelligence 
and  wisdom — that  is  to  say,  in  His  most  intimate  nature  and 
■  essence." 

"  The  principles  of  Ethics  are  immutable,  like  those  of  Geo- 
metry. Of  moral  laws  must  be  said  what  Montesquieu  said  of 
all  laws  in  general, — "  they  are  necessary  relations  that  are 
derived  from  the  nature  of  things."  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
good  and  the  just  are  derived  from  the  Divine  Will ;  on  the 
Divine  Will  obligation  will  rest  But  can  any  will  whatever  be 
the  foundation  of  obligation  ?  The  Divine  Will  is  the  will  of 
an  omnipotent  being,  and  I  am  a  feeble  thing.  This  relation 
of  a  feeble  being  to  an  omnipotent  being,  does  not  contain 
in  itself  any  moral  idea.  One  may  be  forced  to  obey  the 
stronger,  but  he  is  not  obligated  to  do  it.  The  sovereign 
orders  of  the  will  of  God,  if  His  will  could  be  for  a  moment 
separated  from  His  other  attributes,  would  not  contain  the 
least  ray  of  justice ;  and,  consequently,  there  would  not  de- 
scend into  my  soul  the  least  shade  of  obligation. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy 
has  been  noted  for  its  SpirituaUsm,  and  consequently  its  oppo- 
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sition  to  Materialism.  As  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tuition, the  immutabiHty  of  moral  distinctions  naturally  arises. 
The  sentiments  of  Hume  are  worthy  of  quotation  as  an  ex- 
ample :  "  Those  who  have  refused  the  reality  of  moral 
distinctions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants 
who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions  they  defend,  but  engage 
in  the  controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  seriously  believe  that  all  characters  and  actions  were 
alike  entitled  to  the  regard  and  affection  of  ever)-  one."  Much 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Stewart  observes  :  "  The  immutability 
of  moral  distinctions  has  been  called  in  question,  not  only  by 
sceptical  writers,  but  by  some  philosophers  who  have  adopted 
their  doctrine  with  the  pious  design  of  magnifying  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity.  Such  authors  do  not  recollect  that  what 
they  add  to  His  power  and  majesty,  they  take  away  from  His 
moral  attributes  ;  for  if  moral  distinctions  be  not  immutable 
and  eternal,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  goodness  or  of  the 
justice  of  God."  (Outlines,  Sec.  201.)  Dr.  Reid  demonstrates 
the  immutability  of  our  ideas,  and  shows  that  as  they  alone  are 
necessar}^,  and  vary  not  '.\ith  times  and  circumstances,  they  are 
alone  capable  of  being  made  the  objects  of  science,  or  of  real 
knowledge.  Dr.  Beattie  is  very  severe  on  the  upholders  of 
Expediency  or  Utilitarianism, — •"  If  there  be  any  creatures  in 
human  shape,  who  deny  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  or  who  are  unconscious  of  that  distinction,  they  are 
far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the  notice,  of  philosophy,  and 
therefore  have  no  place  in  this  enquir}\  Whoever  is  sensible 
of  that  distinction,  and  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  must  confess 
that  truth  is  something  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not 
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upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  truth  must,  therefore,  rest  upon  their  own  evidence, 
discerned  intuitively  by  the  understanding.  If  they  did  not, 
they  must  be  exposed  to  perpetual  vicissitude,  and  api")ear  under 
a  different  form  in  every  individual,  according  to  the  peculiar 
turn  and  character  of  his  reasoning  powers."  "  What  power  is 
able,"  asks  Professor  Campbell,  "  in  any  instance,  to  disturb  or 
abrogate  that  divine  constitution  of  things,  that  is  more  firm 
and  stable  than  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  the  pillars  of 
heaven  ?  Almighty  God  cannot  deny  the  perfections  of  His 
own  nature,  nor  alter  the  essential  properties  of  His  intelligent 
and  rational  creatures  ;  and  while  these  things  continue,  natural 
religion  must  prove  firm  and  eternal.  .  .  .  And  as  natural 
religion  is  permanent,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ; 
so  it  is  the  everlasting  spring,  the  never-failing  fountain  of  all 
social  joy  and  happiness."  Mr.  Locke,  sensationalist  as  he  was, 
admitted  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  n?ture  of  things, 
incapable  of  being  altered  ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  "  that  im- 
changeable  rule  of  right  and  7vro?7g,  which  the  law  of  God  hath 
established."  It  was  indeed  a  bold  step  taken  by  Leibnitz  when 
he  taxed  Des  Cartes  with  erroneously  teaching  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Geometry  were  established  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
God,  as  the  Divine  mind  cannot  think  except  in  accordance 
with  the  essential  principles  of  His  own  essential  nature. 

III.  God  being  immutable,  and  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
Government  being  also  immutable,  it  will  be  manifest,  that 
those  who  attribute  a  double  will  and  capricious  conduct  to 
the  Deity,  diverge  widely  from  the  paths  of  truth.  Strange  to 
tell,  some  of  those  who  have  most  stoutly  contended  against 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  have  been  of  the  mystical  or 
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fanatical  order  of  religionists.  Too  often  have  they  represented 
the  divine  Being  as  like  the  heathen  deities, — 

"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust." 

On  the  one  hand,  and  at  one  time,  Mystics,  like  Jonathan 
Edwards,  affirm  God  to  be  a  being  of  infinite  holiness  and 
righteousness  ;  and  immediately  after,  they  assert,  that  in  order 
to  effect  some  secret  or  sinister  purpose.  He  becomes  cruel, 
vindictive,  and  malevolent.  "  We  esteem,"  says  Wilkins, 
"  changeableness  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a  fault.  .  .  . 
And  therefore  there  is  very  good  reason  why  we  should  remove 
this  from  God,  as  being  that  which  would  darken  all  His  other 
perfections.  Mutability  would  take  away  from  the  foundation 
of  all  religion.  Love,  Fear,  Affiance,  and  Worship ;  in  which 
men  would  be  very  much  discouraged,  if  they  could  not 
certainly  rely  upon  God,  but  were  in  doubt  that  His  nature 
might  alter,  and  that  hereafter  He  might  be  quite  otherwise 
from  what  we  now  apprehend  Him  to  be." 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  name  any  error  more  per- 
nicious than  that  which  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  the 
most  capricious  of  all  rulers  in  the  wide  universe  ;  yet  by  many 
He  is  represented  as  fickle  as  the  King  of  Dahomey,  who, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  without  an  hour's  warning,  dooms 
a  crowd  of  his  subjects  to  slaughter.  The  theory  of  the  intel- 
lectual government  of  the  universe  is,  according  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  authorities,  something  like  Pandora's  box — the  evil 
greatly  predominating  over  the  good,  and  all  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment. How  lofty  were  the  conceptions  of  Plato  and 
Cicero  of  the  Divine  perfections  of  the  All-Mighty,  as  compared 
with  the  representations  given  of  Him  by  theologians  in  modern 
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times.  "  Think  you,"  asks  the  former,  *'  that  God  is  a  sorcerer, 
and  appears  designedly,  at  different  times,  in  different  shapes, 
— sometimes  Hke  himself, — sometimes  deceiving  us  by  visions, 
by  pomp  of  signs,  by  falsehoods  in  word  and  deed,  and  making 
us  conceive  false  opinions  of  Him  ?"  The  doctrine  of  Special 
Providences  is  most  directly  opposed,  if  not  to  the  immutability 
of  God,  at  all  events  to  His  constancy  and  singleness- of  purpose. 
Although  God  could  at  any  time  alter,  suspend,  or  annihilate 
the  whole  of  the  material  laws,  and  sustain  the  physical  universe 
by  others,  all  without  interfering  with  His  immutability;  still 
it  is  manifest,  from  all  the  observations  of  science,  that  He 
does  7wt  operate  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  Gravi- 
tation, &c.  Homer  makes  all  the  victories  gained  by  his 
heroes  to  be  the  result  of  supplications  made  to  the  supernal 
powers,  and  all  losses  to  arise  from  neglecting  to  pay  them  due 
homage  ;  and  fanatics  have  ever,  in  all  kinds  of  religion,  palmed 
off  like  pious  frauds  upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  denomination  which  has 
been  less  exempt  from  this  gangrene  than  another  ;  and  those 
who,  like  Diagoras,  could  not  see  "judgments"  in  given  events 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  have  been  upheld  as 
the  most  depraved  of  mankind.  If  we  could  believe  those  who 
inspired  the  oracles  (like  Themistocles),  it  were  possible  at  any 
time  to  raise  storms,  allay  tempests,  remove  plagues,  and  cattle 
diseases,  and  make  Ceres'^'  propitious,  only  by  the  use  of  very 

*  A  very  curious  modem  instance  of  this  superstition  took  place  within 
the  last  few  months,  in  a  Presbytery  meeting  between  the  Tay  and  the  Forth. 
One  of  the  Fathers  proposed  that  the  bad  weather  and  poor  crops  of  the  late 
har\'est  should  be  "  improved  "  in  the  usual  way;  but  several  of  the  brethren 
objected,  as  their  localities  were  free  from  the  potato  blight,  &c.  An  "open 
verdict  "  was  returned,  and  each  congregation  was  instructed  to  make  the  day 
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simple  means.  In  modern  times  there  may  be  considerable 
differences  in  regard  to  these  supernatural  incidents  according 
to  the  locality.  What  pass  for  "heavy  judgments"  in  our 
north  country  glens,  are  looked  upon  in  the  large  towns  as 
ordinary  occurrences, — are  discovered  by  the  legal  authorities 
to  be  the  results  of  fraud,  intemperance,  or  culpable  careless- 
ness, and  the  culprits  are  punished  accordingly.  The  assertion 
of  such  silly  and  capricious  interferences  with  the  ordinary  and 
most  benevolent  operations  of  nature  is  most  pernicious  to  the 
minds,  especially  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  teaching  of  elementary 
physical  science  at  all  our  schools  is  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for, 
if  only  on  this  account, — that  it  will  at  once  and  for  ever  ex- 
tinguish the  wholesale  trade  in  pious  frauds,  and  abolish  the 
highly  pernicious  doctrine  of  Special  Providences.  In  exact 
proportion  as  the  physical  conditions  of  our  planet  become 
understood,  so  does  superstition  become  overthrown,  and  her 
malign  influence  rendered  powerless.  The  physical  sciences 
have  in  turn  had  to  maintain  their  existence,  and  to  struggle 
for  life  against  the  attacks  of  fanaticism ;  while  their  votaries 
have  had  to  suff"er  imprisonment,  and  even  death  itself,  in 
defence  of  truth. 

IV.  The  Divine  Law  being  an  unchangeable  rule  of  duty, 
it  follows,  necessarily,  that  such  Ethical  systems  as  Expediency, 
Utilitarianism,  are  fallacious  and  absurd.  These  theories 
having  no   underlying  principle,  no  axiom  to  start  from,  are 


one  of  thanksgiN-ing,  or  otherwise,  as  they  thought  proper.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
similar  fix  at  one  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  some  mem- 
bers insisting  upon  humiliation  and  some  for  exultation  ;  the  one  for  a  deficient, 
and  the  other  for  an  abundant,  han-est.  They  were  so  equally  balanced  that  it 
was  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  the  birl  of  a  bawbee. 
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totally  liable  to  change  every  moment,  and  hence  are  value- 
less,   considered   as   Philosophical   or   Metaphysical   systems. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  standard  of  reference  which  would 
vary  every  moment,   and   pronounce  a  thing  to   be  virtuous 
to-day,  and  wicked  to-morrow.     The  idea  of  a  law  that  would 
authorise  me  to  perform  a  given   action  in  the  morning,  and 
condemn  me  to  punishment  for  doing  the  same  thing  m  the 
evening,  could  be  no  law  at  all.     In  certain  circumstances,  and 
by  the  rules  of  Utilitarianism,  a  man  who  could  evade  detection 
of— say  a  Stock-Exchange  fraud — would  do  well;  but  if  dis- 
covered and   disgraced,   the   same    Utilitarianism  would   pro- 
nounce the  action  contrary  to  Utility,  seeing,  as  every  one  could 
not  fail  to  do — even  without  being  "  educated"  in  this  branch  of 
science — that  the  transaction  was  attended  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences.    The   followers  of  Expediency  and   Utility,  as  a 
necessity  of  their  position,  ignore  all  moral  distinctions  ;  they  can 
only  arrive  at  their  conclusions  by  mere  rule  of  thumb,  and 
hence  their  speculatiotis  are  opposed  to  everything  like  Science, — and 
Philosophy  they  can  never  be.     If  Metaphysics  be  the  reaching 
of  truth  by  way  of  reason,  then  the  followers  of  Bentham  must 
condemn  that  branch  of  knowledge  altogether,  as  they  attain 
their  object  entirely  independent  of  its  assistance.     It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  with  such  methods  of  enquiry,  Logic 
may  be  most  advantageously  dispensed  with,  as  an  antiquated, 
cumbrous,    and    useless    contrivance ;    and    which,    though    of 
some   service  in   a  crude   state  of  science,   is  superseded  as 
"  advanced  thought "  progresses.     It  should  surely  be  hardly 
necessary  to  controvert  a  frivolous  objection  sometimes  raised 
against  the  Law  of  Nature  being  a  complete  rule  of  human 
duty,  as  it  is  not  written  down.     The  same  objection  would 
apply  to  the  Law  of  Gravitation,  which  is  not  engrossed  on 
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vellum,  nor  written  on  parchment.  Expediency  and  Utili- 
tarianism may  answer  well  enough  as  the  subject  of  popular 
essays  ;  nay  more,  they  may  be  good  enough  in  their  own  way, 
and  serviceable,  too,  in  the  cooking-depot,  or  in  the  blacking 
manufactory ;  but  they  should  never  be  mentioned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  having  the  most  remote  connection  with  anything 
pretending  to  the  name  of  mental  philosophy  ;  for  a  science 
without  a  rule  is  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms. 


In  fine  :  God  is  Immutable,  and  His  Law — the  principles 
of  which  are  interwoven  with  our  intellects — forms  an  un- 
changeable standard  of  moral  duty,  and  which  law  is  binding  in 
all  times  and  circumstances,  and  cannot  either  be  suspended  or 
repealed,  nor  affected  by  any  accident.  In  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  father  of  the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  "  true  law  is 
right  reason  conformable  to  nature ;  universal,  unchangeable, 
eternal ;  whose  commands  urge  us  to  duty,  and  whose  prohibi- 
tions restrain  us  from  evil.  ...  It  is  not  one  thing  at  Rome, 
and  another  at  Athens;  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to- 
morrow ;  but  in  all  times  and  nations,  this  universal  law  must 
for  ever  reign,  eternal  and  imniutable." 


PROPOSITION    NINTH. 

GOD     IS    NECESSARILY    TRUE. 

As  this  proposition  is  so  manifestly  clear,  requiring  as  it  does 
no  demonstration  or  comparison  of  ideas  to  render  it  more 
evident,  the  usual  form  of  proof  adopted  throughout  this  treatise 
may  be  advantageously  dispensed  with  in  this  instance.  This 
course  is  all  the  more  secure,  seeing  that  Mr.  Gillespie  has  so 
recently,  and  so  conclusively,  and  I  may  almost  say,  exhaus- 
tively, treated  the  same  subject.*  "To  be  true,"  he  says,  "  is 
to  act  as  things  are,  and  not  as  they  are  not  'Tis,  in  a  word, 
to  energize  in  accordance  with  the  reality.  Now,  to  act  as  a 
thing  is,  requires  no  foreign  element  j  but  to  act  as  a  thing  is  not, 
does  obviously  require  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element. 
God,  in  acting  as  He  is,  goes  not  beyond  the  realit}'  of  things. 
But  suppose  it  othenvise  :  Suppose,  to  ^\'it,  God  acting  as  if 
He  were  not  what  He  really  is,  or  as  if  He  were  what  He  really 
is  not ;  and  to  men  as  not  being  what  they  are,  or  as  being  what 
they  are  not ;  you  thereby  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a 
supposition  to  account  for  this  acting  falsely.  Obviously,  you 
require  something  out  of  God,  and  beyond  God,  to  account  for 
this  falseness.  His  acting  truly  requires  no  reason — no  reason, 
certainly,  beyond  the  fact,  that  God  is  God,  and  men  are  men. 
But  once  say,  that  God  acts  as  if  He  were  not  God,  that  is,  as 

*  "  The  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Moral  Attributes  of  God."     Prop.  2, 
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ii  He  were  un-God-ed ;  and  as  if  men  were  no  longer  men,  but 
unhuman  ;  and  you  have  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  element." 

God,  says  Des  Cartes,  cannot  deceive  us,  for  such  would  be 
repugnant  to  His  Nature;  neither  can  he  compass  any  object 
that  is  not  true.  In  another  place  he  observes,  that  God  is  the 
source  of  all  truth,  and  it  is  only  by  knowing  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes that  we  can  know  anything  about  truth.  Cousin,  much 
to  the  same  effect,  observes,  that  without  God  truth  is  incon- 
ceivable or  impossible  ;  and  he  gives  us,  with  approbation,  the 
following  passage  of  Bousset : — "  It  is  astonishing  that  man 
understands  so  many  truths,  without  understanding  at  the  same 
time  that  all  truth  comes  from  God ;  that  it  is  in  God,  that  it  is 
God  Himself  ....  It  is  certain  that  God  is  the  primi- 
tive reason  of  all  that  exists  and  has  understanding  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  He  is  the  true  original,  and  that  everjrthing  is  true  by 
relation  to  His  eternal  idea,  that  seeking  truth  is  seeking  Him, 

and  that  finding  truth  is  finding  Him The  senses 

do  not  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  truth.  They  excite  it, 
awaken  it,  and  apprize  it  of  certain  eflects ;  it  is  solicited  to 
seek  for  certain  causes ;  it  discerns  them,  it  sees  their  connec- 
tion, the  principles  which  put  them  in  motion,  only  in  a  superior 
light  that  comes  from  God,  or  is  God  Himself  God  is,  then, 
truth,  which  is  the  same  to  all  minds,  and  the  true  source  of 
intelligence."  God,  in  the  language  of  the  profoundest  of  all 
thinkers,  is  the  Light  of  our  Spirits,  and  the  Father  of  Truth ; 
and  reference  has  been  made  to  His  incapability  of  deceiving 
us,  or  shewing  Himself  different  from  what  he  really  is. 

God  is,  then.  Infinitely  True.  He  cannot  in  any  manner  or 
way  be  the  author  of  a  lie, — this  He  could  not  be  any  more  than 
He  could  cease  to  be  God.     By  the  easiest  and  plainest  process 
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of  reasoning,  it  will  be  evident,  even  to  those  of  the  dullest 
capacity,  that  every  lie,  piece  of  deceit,  perjury,  falsehood, 
fraud,  or  deception,  must  be  opposed  to  His  nature,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  hateful  to  Him.  In  other  words,  He  commands 
all  His  creatures — it  need  not  be  added,  intelligent  creatures, 
as  no  other  can  know  truth — to  be  veracious  in  all  their  state- 
m.ents  and  conduct;  to  love  truthfulness,  openness,  and  sin- 
cerity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  He  ordains  them  to  avoid 
craftiness,  cunning,  imposition,  deceit,  and  guile. 

AVithout  again  referring  to  the  immutable  distinction  between 
truth  and  error,  or  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  to  the  absolute 
nature  of  intuitional  or  geometrical  notions,  which  are,  in  com- 
parison with  physical  facts,  infallibly  true,  we  can  no\v  discern 
clearly  and  distinctly  a  firm  and  unchanging  basis  for  what  have 
been  called  The  Laws  of  the  True.  God  in  Himself  being 
Truth,  and  Truth  being  the  best  means  of  securing  happiness. 
He  ordains  that  all  things  should  resemble  as  much  as  possible 
what  Plato  calls  the  Divine  Exemplar.  In  scholastic  language, 
our  thoughts  should  at  all  times  be  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject;  or,  as  Kant  defines  it,  no  subject  should 
have  a  predicate  which  contradicts  it. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  natural  light,  that  all  fraud  and  deception 
spring  from  some  defect  or  privation  of  intellect.  Taking  this 
wise  saying  of  Des  Cartes  as  our  text,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
preach  from  it  a  short  sermon.  Dr.  Reid  very  forcibly  and 
truly  observes,  that  "  the  genuine  dictates  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties is  the  voice  of  God,  no  less  than  what  he  reveals  from 
heaven  ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  fallacious  is  to  impute  a  lie  to  the 
God  of  Truth."  God,  however,  must  be  true,  although  all  men 
should  be  proved  to  be  Hars.  One  of  the  grossest  violations  of 
the  Laws  of  Truth  which  can  any  where  be  found  is  in  that  book 
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— the  very  title  of  which  is  itself  a  deception — "  Freedom  of 
the  Will"  by  President  Edwards,  in  his  day  esteemed  the  pink 
of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  This  man  deliberately  accuses  the 
Divine  Being,  the  God  of  all  Truth,  of  having  a  secret  and  a 
revealed  will ;  by  the  former  of  which  he  concocts  things  so  that 
they  must  fall  out  in  a  given  way,  causing  the  transactors  to  be 
obnoxious  to  punishment  nevertheless,  as  they  \iolate  the  re- 
vealed will  !  The  application  of  this  horrid  tenet  would  apply 
in  this  manner.  God  ordains  man  that  he  shall  do  no  murder, 
according  to  the  revealed  will ;  but,  according  to  His  secret  will, 
He  so  infallibly  arranges  circumstances  that  the  man  cannot  by 
any  possibility  avoid  breaking  the  rrvealed  will,  and  hence 
accordingly  the  murder  takes  place.  If  this  be  not  a  bold 
attempt  to  prove  God  a  liar  to  His  face,  I  confess  myself  totally 
unable  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  God,  as  being 
essentially  true,  cannot  possibly  either  love  or  make  a  lie ;  and 
He  could  quite  as  soon  cease  to  be  God,  as  entrap  His  creatures 
into  guilt  by  commanding  a  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  yet 
craftily  taking  measures  to  ensure  them  falling  into  the  snare, 
and  making  that  a  pretext  for  inflicting  punishment  upon  them. 
Somewhat  like  this  is  a  very  common  practice,  too  common 
in  many  of  our  churches,  of  making  solemn  affiraiations, — and 
even  calling  God  to  witness — that  the  intendant  of  a  benefice 
believes  certain  doctrines,  whereas  it  is  known  to  a  certainty 
that  he  does  not.  How  many  ministers  are  there  in  the  Church 
of  England  who  could  stand  a  cross-examination  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles?  In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  ministers  go  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Westminster  Catechism,  and  Books  of 
Discipline ;  but  although  they  make  very  sacred  vows  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  one  of  them  does  so  with  ordi- 
nary sincerity.     The  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  falsehood  in 
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connection  with  a  church  is  sanctified,  and  is  not  like  perjury 
in  a  vulgar  court  of  law.  This,  however,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
the  Laws  of  the  True  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  flagitious  as  being 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  God  of  truth.  Religious 
falsehood,  fraud,  or  perjury,  so  far  from  being  an  acceptable 
gift  to  be  laid  on  the  Divine  Altar,  must,  if  possible,  be  more 
insulting  than  profane  and  vulgar  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

According  to  our  distinguished  friend  Blackie,  "  sermons  are 
not  all  true."  If  they  are  not,  it  is  surely  evident  that  they 
ought  to  be.  How  can  a  minister  consistently  ask  a  blessing 
to  follow  his  preaching  when  he  at  least  believes  it  to  be  a 
falsehood  ?  The  lack  of  the  True,  in  the  modern  pulpit,  doubt- 
less contributes  to  lessen  its  hold  on  the  public  mind,  as 
Truth  includes  earnestness  and  sincerity,  which  qualifica- 
tions are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  effect  upon  any 
audience.  Praying  for  the  abatement  of,  or  immunity  from 
cholera ;  against  diseases  among  animals ;  for  an  alteration  in 
the  weather;  for  productive  fishings  ;  for  good  crops ;  and  many 
such  like  things  in  order  to  gratify  their  hearers,  or  to  keep  up 
a  hollow  ecclesiastical  conventionalism,  and  when  the  officiator 
knows  better,  is  nothing  else  than  deception,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
pious  fraud.  The  service  of  worshipping  God  should  be  pure 
and  lofty,  free  from  such  paltry  shifts  and  mean  artifices. 
Truth  loves  the  open  day  and  the  clear  sunshine  ;  it  is  only 
what  is  false  and  base  which  seeks  the  darkness,  and  requires 
deceit  to  cover  its  malign  purposes.  Whatever,  then,  is  not 
true,  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  Divine  worship ;  it 
must  of  necessity  be  strange  fire  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  un- 
acceptable to  a  God  of  truth. 

The  wide  field  of  art  should  afford  a  realization  of  the  Laws 
of  the  True.     Plato,  in  his  theory  of  the  science  of  Beauty,  has 
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Truth  as  its  primary  element,  and  Cousin  places  it  first  in  his 
ti'eatise.  People  ignorant  of  Metaphysics  may  wonder  how 
one  of  the  Divine  Attributes  can  be  brought  to  determine 
whether  a  picture  is  well  painted  or  not,  and  whether  a  building 
is  properly  erected  ;  but  without  such  a  test  a  correct  decision 
is  unattainable.  It  is  then  a  siiie  qua  non  in  a  painting  or  a 
piece  of  statuary,  that  it  be  true  to  nature — that  is  to  say,  it 
should  give  as  close  a  representation  as  possible  of  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive 
should  be  most  carefully  excluded.  Turner's  landscapes  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  True  in  painting,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Landseer's  delineations  of  anim.al  life.  The 
President  of  the  Scottish  Academy  also  excels  in  life-like  scenes  j 
but  numerous  illustrations  must  suggest  themselves  of  great 
errors  committed  by  artists  in  depicting  things  never  seen  by 
mortal,  and  which  have  no  similitude  to  anything  in  heaven  or 
on  earth.  When  we  see,  for  example,  a  pair  of  huge  ^vings 
fastened  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lady  figure,  made  so  as  to  repre- 
sent an  angel,  but  without  muscular  power  to  make  them  flap, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  deception 
practised,  as  nature  would  not  confer  such  appendages  without 
at  the  same  time  bestowing  power  to  bring  them  into  action. 
The  sketches  of  John  Leech  are  admirable  in  this  respect,  that 
though  imaginary  caricatures,  they  are  so  true  to  life  that  one 
can  fancy  he  has  somewhere  seen  the  originals  in  their  proper 
form.  Homer's  rhapsodies  and  Shakespeare's  dramas  are 
wonderful,  nay  marvellous,  examples  of  the  True,  ///  this  respect, 
that  both  \\Titers  seem  to  have  possessed  an  unbounded  know- 
ledge of  everything  that  could  be  known  at  the  periods  at  which 
they  wrote.  Even  with  all  our  modern  facilities  for  acquiring 
information,  it  would  seem  fiir  beyond  the  capabilities  of  any 
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single  individual  to  attain  a  knowledge  like  that  of  Shakespeare's. 
Paradise  Lost,  too,  is  a  work  of  profound  genius  and  unap- 
proachable sublimity,  although  there  are  some  blemishes  in  it, 
and  violations  of  the  True.  Burns  was  always  true,  and  frequently 
more  so  than  purists  would  have  liked.  His  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night  is  perfect  as  a  picture  of  homely  Scottish  life  and 
manners.  Sir  Walter  Scott  erred  greatly,  especially  in  his 
romantic  descriptions  of  the  Highlands,  and,  doubtless,  his 
fantastic  colouring  has  tended  very  greatly  to  convey  false  ideas, 
which  in  turn  have  been  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
country.  Professor  Wilson  delineated  Scottish  country  life  with 
a  far  finer  pen  than  did  Scott ;  the  latter  in  many  instances 
having  strained  after  dramatic  effect.  Ossian's  poems,  about 
the  authenticity  of  which  oceans  of — -not  blood,  but  ink — have 
been  freely  poured,  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  deficient  in  regard 
to  the  True;  and  such  being  the  case,  they  are  of  little  value, 
excepting  perhaps  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  At  the 
same  time,  that  their  very  high  antiquity  should  have  been 
denied,  must,  I  fear,  be  set  down  as  per  contra,  either  a  result 
of  ignorance  or  of  perversity.  Ossian's  want  of  reference  to  a 
Supreme  Being  is  a  fatal  violation  of  the  True,  as  are  also  his 
semi-fabulous  heroes  slaughtering  armies,  hearing  the  voices  of 
the  dead,  &c.,  which  are  not  true  to  life.  Coroners'  inquests  in 
England  afford  numerous  examples  of  the  false — as,  for  example, 
their  "  visitations  of  God,"  and  the  frequent  verdicts  of 
"  unsound  mind "  in  cases  of  suicide,  without  a  vestige  of 
evidence  in  their  support. 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  has  been  often  called  in 
question  ;  but  although  decidedly  untenable  according  to 
chemical  analysis,  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  true  in  a  spiritual, 
figurative,  or  metaphorical  sense.     If  we  are  to  believe  Lord 
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Byron,  women  and  epitaphs  are  not  very  reliable  authorities  ; 
and  funeral  sermons  are  not  always  exactly  correct,  and  some 
of  them  very  much  out  of  joint  indeed.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  anything  militating  against  The  True  in  the  works  of 
imagination,  or  in  allegories,  still  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
calculated  to  instil  false  notions  of  life  and  duty  in  them,  and 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  a  thread  of  truthfulness  running 
throughout.  Works  on  biography  and  history  should,  of  course, 
be  correct  to  the  letter;  and  the  same  should  be  the  case  in  refer- 
ence to  descriptions  of  foreign  scenes,  although  travellers  often 
think  they  have  a  license  to  embellish  a  little. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  empirical  remedy  of  the  ballot, 
proposed  to  counteract  an  admitted  evil — the  intimidation  of 
voters — be  not  a  violation  of  the  Laws  of  The  True.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  remedy  may  be  found  considerably 
worse  than  the  disease.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  con- 
scientious politicians  could  be  protected  from  persecution,  and 
the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  would  be  making  reprisals,  as 
persecutors  are  cowards,  and  would  not  face  a  return  of  their 
compliments.  The  ballot  is  simply  an  expedient  to  enable  men 
to  become  political  hypocrites,  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
dissimulation.  In  the  course  of  things,  every  man  who  loves  the 
truth,  and  who  would  fain  square  his  conduct  to  its  dictates, 
must  lay  his  account  to  trouble,— socially,  ecclesiastically,  and 
politically  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are 
unable  to  stand  such  tests,  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  all,  as 
they  value  their  own  real  intellectual  development,  and  the 
good  of  society,  to  face  the  storm,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  able, 
counteract  the  malign  influences  of  persecutors.  A  country  for 
whose  welfare  we  would  grudge  a  little  inconvenience  is  hardly 
worth  living  in.      Patriotism  is  a  virtue   to  which  there  is  no 
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royal  road,  and  sacrifice  of  self  is  the  pabulum  by  which  its 
vitality  is  sustained.  He  would  be  a  foolish  cottager  who 
would  expend  trouble  in  letting  out  water  from  his  dwelling,  but 
who  would  do  nothing  by  way  of  thatching  to  prevent  its  ingress. 
The  legitimate  way  of  meeting  difficulties  is  to  aim  at  their  extinc- 
tion, instead  of  contentedly  providing  for  their  development  and 
permanent  endurance.  Bribery  at  Parliamentary  elections  has 
been  effectually  checked  by  special  punitive  legislation,  and  there 
is  nothing  concerning  intimidation  which  could  not  be  reached  by 
severe  examples  being  made  of  habit  and  repute  offenders.  Had 
the  champions  and  pioneers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  waited 
until  their  persons  and  properties  were  secured  by  a  political 
mask  for  disseminating  their  views,  we  should  not  be  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom  in  the  manner  which  we  now  do  ;  and 
where,  at  the  worst,  every  man  can  dwell  at  peace  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.  We  do  not  now  require  to  resist  unto  blood  as 
they  had  to  do,  and  in  comjoarison  with  their  sufferings,  the  sac- 
rifices we  now  require  to  make  are  not  worth  naming.  If  the 
counteraction  of  the  evils  of  intimidation  were  all  that  was  sought 
to  be  obtained,  they  could  be  met  by  that  powerful  engine,  a  free 
press, — which,  on  a  recent  occasion,  gave  ample  evidence  of 
its  power  for  good,  in  Sheffield.  Altogether,  the  ballot  seems 
to  militate  against  the  Laws  of  the  True ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  cannot  produce  those  blessings  which  its  advocates  so 
confidently  prognosticate  from  its  adoption  into  our  political 
constitution,  while  it  may  be  injurious  in  many  ways  not  sus- 
pected at  present. 


In  fine :  God  is  necessarily  True;  and  Truth  is  one  of  the  great 
laws  or  conditions  of  our  intellectual  existence.    A  knowledge  of 
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the  ramifications  of  this  law  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Our  lives,  our  opinions, 
our  doctrines,  religious  and  political,  should  be  tried  by  this 
unfailing  test.  It  is  cheap  at  the  highest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  obtained ;  and  no  inducement  should  tempt  us  to  part  with 
a  pearl  of  such  incomparable  value. 


PROPOSITION    TENTH. 

GOD    IS    OMNIPOTENT. 

Definition. — By  the  term  Omnipotence  we  are  to  understand 
All-Mighty  or  boundless  power — the  ability  to  do  anything 
which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction. 

Demonstration. — God,  as  being  God,  and  necessarily  perfect, 
possesses  the  attribute  of  Omnipotence.  As  being  the  Great  First 
Cause,  all  other  existence  could  only  be  derived  from  Him,  and 
hence  subject  to  His  control.  Feebleness  to  enforce  any  of 
His  injunctions,  or  circumscription  of  His  dominion,  would 
argue  imperfection,  and  prove  the  existence  of  a  hostile  and 
independent  power  ;  which  suppositions  are  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  notions  of  a  God. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  Like  all  our  other  propositions,  the  one  above  contains 
two  conceptions — (i)  God,  and  (2)  Omnipotence.  The  former 
necessarily  includes  the  latter,  as  without  this,  and  other  like 
attributes,  the  term  God  would  be  a  word  without  meaning. 
The  ancient  poets  (as  Homer)  and  philosophers  frequently 
spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  Omnipotent,  All-Powerful,  and 
All-Mighty  ;  and  in  our  day,  among  theologians,  the  Omnipo- 
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tence  of  Deity  suffers  rather  from  its  being  made  to  swallow  up 
every  other  perfection  of  His  nature,  rather  than  being  itself 
called  in  question.  According  to  Archbishop  King,  a  "being  that 
depends  upon  no  external  cause  for  his  existence,  and  has  active 
poiuer,  cannot  depend  upon  any  for  the  exertion  of  that  power,  and 
consequently  no  limits  or  defect  can  be  applied  to  either  His 
existence  or  power.  For  limitation  is  an  effect  of  some  superior 
cause,  which  in  the  prese?it  case  there  cannot  be;  consequently* 
to  suppose  limits  where  there  can  be  no  Vutiiter,  is  to  suppose  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  which  is  a  contradiction." 

"The  power  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "is  so  mag- 
nificent in  itself,  that  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it 
in  our  conception,  that  we  run  some  risk  of  degrading  what  it 
must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to  elevate.  God's  Omipo- 
tence  ...  is  a  power  which  has  produced  whatever  exists,  and 
to  which  we  cannot  discover  any  limit."  (Lect.  93).  "  If  the 
power  of  God,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  could  be  limited  or  cir- 
cumscribed, it  must  either  be  by  something  of  greater  power, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  His  being  Supreme 
and  Sovereign  ;  or  else  by  the  difficulty  and  repugnancy  which 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  could  not  be  in  the  first 
creation  of  them,  because  there  was  nothing  then  to  make  any 
resistance,  and  since  that,  there  is  nothing  but  what  was  made 
by  Him,  and  is  dependent  upon  Him,  and  therefore  must  be 
subject  to  Him.  And  besides,  all  such  things  being  finite, 
must  therefore  be  at  a  vast  distance  of  inequality  from  the 
i?ifi}iite  power  of  God.  .  .  .  All  His  other  perfections  would  be 
insignificant  and  ineffectual,  if  His  power  of  acting,  whereby 
they  were  to  be  communicated  to  inferior  natures,  were  not 
answerable  to  them.  Mere  knowledge  without  power  would 
be  but  an  idle  speculation  ;  wisdom  to  contrive,  without  power 
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to  effect,  would  be  but  vain  and  useless.  What  could  His 
goodness  and  mercy  signify  to  us,  if  He  were  not  able  to  give 
any  proofs  of  it.  And  so,  likewise,  for  His  justice  and  faithful- 
ness, which  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  or  to  depend 
upon,  if  rewards  and  punishments  were  not  at  His  disposal,  and 
He  had  not  sufficient  power  to  perform  what  He  promises.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  sufficient  ground  for  His  being  acknowledged 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  For  why  should  any  one  take  upon 
him  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  prescribe 
laws  to  others,  who  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  things,  and  were 
not  able  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  own  laws.  In  brief,  with- 
out the  belief  of  this  attribute,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for 
religion  amongst  men,  because  there  could  be  no  ground  for 
onx  faith  or  trust,  no  reason  for  our  hope  ox  fear."  "  Ignorance 
or  impotence,"  says  Hume,  "  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a 
creature  as  man ;  but  those  imperfections  have  no  place  in  our 
Creator."  Hartley  maintains  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Being 
includes  the  notion  of  an  infinite  Power.  "  To  suppose  a 
being  without  any  power,  or  any  knowledge,  is,  in  effect,  to 
take  away  his  existence,  after  ^it  has  been  allowed.  And  to 
suppose  an  infinite  being  with  only  finite  power,  or  finite  know- 
ledge, is  so  dissonant  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  of  the 
received  methods  of  reasoning,  that  it  must  be  rejected  by  the 
mind."  God,  from  the  attribute  or  characteristic  of  infinity, 
must  be  necessarily  possessed  of  boundless  power, — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  be  the  feeblest  creature  in  the  universe,  or 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  This  last  supposition  being 
absurd,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  contrary — viz.,  that  He  is 
Infinitely  Omnipotent. 

IL  As  has  been  observed  above,  great  misconception  and 
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ignorance  exist  on  the  subject  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  not 
only  among  the  vulgar,  but  also  among  those  who  pretend  to 
greater  things.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people 
violently  exclaiming  that  they  would  not  for  a  moment  listen 
to  a  statement  which  implied  that  anything  was  impossible  to 
God.  In  the  same  breath  they  will  not  hesitate  to  contradict 
themselves,  and  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie. 
The  very  slightest  consideration  would  show  that  many  things 
are  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  accomplish,— for 
example,  God  could  not  create  an  eternal  being,  for  this  most 
simple  and  plainly  obvious  reason — a  creature  must  necessarily 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  so  could  not  possibly  have  existed 
eternally.  The  two  ideas  are  so  totally  inconsistent— a  beginning 
and  no  beginning, — that  they  cannot  both  be  true,  as  they  are 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other.  Some  philosophers  have 
no  doubt  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Contradictories  is 
inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  but  they  cannot  offer  a  vestige  of 
evidence  in  support  of  so  bold  an  assertion.  To  deny  the  first 
principles  of  all  knowledge  would  be  to  show  that  God  was 
only  a  blind  force,  or  what  some  writers  call  a  drawcansir, 
which  destroys  without  regard  to  interests.  The  common 
fallacy  in  regard  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence  is  to  exalt  it  above 
all  the  other  attributes  of  God, — His  Knowledge,  Holiness, 
Justice,  Goodness,  and  Truth.  It  is  in  connection  ^vith  the  "Origin 
of  Evil"  controversy  that  such  gross  blunders  occur  regarding  the 
Omnipotence  of  God — the  Fatalists,  Atheists,  or  Calvinists, 
affirming  that  God  was  perfectly  able  to  have  created  man  impec- 
cable or  infallible  had  He  but  chosen  to  do  so.  Now,  as  Immu- 
tability belongs  only  to  Self-Existence,  and  in  its  nature  totally 
incommunicable,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  to  create  a  God  is 
even  beyond  the  power  of  Omnipotence.     God's  power  was  limited 
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to  the  creation  of  two  great  classes  of  existence — accountable 
and  irrational  beings.  If  the  former,  they  become  neces- 
sarily liable  to  mutation.  But  this  limitation  so  far  from  being 
an  imperfection  in  God,  as  some  would  have  us  suppose,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  perfection  of  nature.  A  contradiction — that 
is  to  say,  that  God  could  contradict  Himself,  would  be  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  He  has  no  power  whatever.  "  We  are 
not,"  says  Archbishop  King,  "  to  arraign  the  power  or  goodness 
of  God  for  not  working  contradictions."  "  It  has  been  thought," 
says  Foster,  "  that  it  gives  a  most  glorious  idea  of  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  to  extend  it  to  plain  and  direct  contradictions. 
Whereas,  whatever  implies  a  contradiction  is  not  capable  of 
a  real  existence,  and  consequently  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
power."  "  It  implies,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  no  reflection  on  the 
Divine  power  to  say,  that  it  cannot  perform  impossibilities." 
"  God,"  according  to  Origen,  "  can  do  nothing  that  is  evil,  inept, 
or  absurd  ;  no  more  than  he  is  able  not  to  be  God.  For  if 
God  do  any  evil,  He  is  no  God."  Leibnitz,  in  his  vain  attempt 
to  justify  the  goodness  of  God  by  his  speculative  theory  of 
Optimism,  very  inconsiderately  affirmed,  that  although  God  could 
conceive  of  a  great  number  of  worlds,  ours  was  the  only 
one  he  could  possibly  make.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  profound  thinker,  embraced  the  theory  of  Leibnitz 
as  a  hypothesis— ^.  card  to  j^lay  off  against  the  Sceptics,  but  not 
for  personal  belief.  Leibnitz,  although  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  modern  ages,  was  here  much  inferior  to  Kant,  who 
had  not,  as  Cousin  remarks,  a  hypothesis  in  him.  We  despise, 
as  a  fool,  the  man  who,  in  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of  life,  contradicts 
himself,  and  who  is  but  a  changeling;  nay  more,  when  one 
does  so  on  oath,  he  is  justly  punished  for  such  misconduct  as  a 
crime  against  the  welfare  of  society,  yet  this  is  the  infinite  weak- 
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ness  Calvinistic  theologians  deliberately  lay  to  the  charge  of  God 
Almighty.  But  God  is  absolutely  Omnipotent — that  is  to  say, 
He  is  so  powerful  that  He  cannot  possibly  be  so  weak,  feeble, 
or  infirm  enough  to  contradict  Himself.  To  suppose  the  con- 
trary would  be  equivalent  to  afiimiing  that  He  could  destroy 
Himself,  or  in  reality  cease  to  be.  In  maintaining  that  God 
could  have  created  impeccable  existences,  the  Calvinists  or 
Fatalists  are  guilty  of  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  as  they 
would  degrade  God  to  be  the  most  impotent  creature  in  exist- 
ence. This  is  one  of  those  refuges  of  lies  which  ought  to  be 
swept  away,  as  it  involves  the  grossest  of  all  possible  absurdities, 
— There  is  no  God. 

in.  God  being  Omnipotent  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  world,  which  affords,  as 
has  already  been  noticed,  abundant  illustrations  of  His  Power. 
When  we  contemplate  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy, — 
worlds  existing  in  space,  if  not  infinite  in  number,  at  all  events 
to  us  innumerable,  and  all  created  and  sustained  in  being  by 
the  All-Mighty, — it  ought  to  lessen  us  in  our  own  eyes,  and 
excite  in  our  breasts  reverential  conceptions  of  His  Greatness. 
Keeping  in  view  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  how  contemptible 
are  the  airy  speculations  of  the  Anthropologists,  who  fancy  that 
they,  forsooth,  are  able  to  account  for  the  existence  of  all 
things,  without  reference  to  the  Creator  !  Reason  and  science 
concur  in  proclaiming  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  and  those 
who  would  set  up  whimsies  of  their  own  imagination  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  grand  truth,  cannot  surely  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  term  knowledge,  but  of  which  they  nevertheless  are  prone 
to  boast,  in  connection  with  their  baseless  hypotheses. 
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IV.  The  Omnipotence  of  the  Divine  Being  ought  never  to 
be  overlooked  in  discussions  connected  with  Philosoi^hy  or  the 
Law  of  Nature, — and  for  this  reason,  that  it  makes  manifest  the 
truth  that  God's  dominion  does  not  exist  by  sufferance,  and 
that  He  is  able  to  enforce  respect  to  all  His  precepts,  either  by 
immediate  sanctions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  animal  existences, 
or  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  with  rational 
creatures.  When  we  look  at  powerful  nations  setting  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  at  open  defiance,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  no 
jDOwer  is  sufticient  to  call  them  to  account,  and  that  they  may 
do  quite  as  they  like,  with  the  utmost  impunity.  But  the  Law 
of  Nature  must  have  its  pound  of  flesh  in  such  cases,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  offender  were  a  humble  shopkeeper 
or  artizan.  Like  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  Moral  Law  must 
act,  altogether  irrespective  of  whether  men  approve  of  it  or  not. 
The  question,  then,  in  reference  to  any  matter  of  legislation 
should  simply  be,  is  it  right  or  just, — for  if  not,  evil  must  ensue, 
because  Omnipotence  guarantees  the  consequences. 


In  fine  :  God  being  Omnipotent,  His  power  can  accomplish 
every  object  which  can  have  a  real  existence;  but  it  cannot 
reach  contradictions  or  absurdities,  which  would  negative  the 
notion  of  power  altogether.  God  being  All-Mighty,  does  not 
militate  against  the  operation  of  His  other  attributes  of  Justice, 
Holiness,  Righteousness,  &c.,  none  of  which  can  in  any  manner 
overreach,  or  impinge  upon,  the  other.  The  injunctions  of  the 
Moral  Law,  or  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  are  not  kindly 
counsels  merely,  but  their  sanctions  are  carried  into  effect  by 
an  executive  which  all  the  united  forces  of  the  universe  would 
be  powerless  to  defeat,  or  even  partially  to  circumscribe. 


PROPOSITION     ELEVENTH. 

GOD    IS    ABSOLUTELY    FRE.E. 

Definition. — By  Freedom,  is  to  be  understood  a  quality 
belonging  to  rational  beings,  by  which  they  can  act  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  without  being  liable 
to  external  compulsion. 

Demonstration. — God,  as  being  Omnipotent,  must  neces- 
sarily have  freedom  of  action,  and  without  being  obliged  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  any  superior  power.  If 
He  could  be  compelled  to  do  things  contrary  to  His  own  Prin- 
ciples or  Nature,  or  if  he  were  liable  to  be  intimidated,  then  He 
could  not  be  God. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  "God,  Liberty,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  are, 
according  to  Kant,  "  the  problems  to  whose  solution  all  the 
efforts  of  Metaphysics  are  directed."  Seneca  says  truly,  "  that 
he  who  fears  serves  ;"  and  "  to  act  necessarily  "  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  "not  to  act  at  all,  but  only  to  be  acted  upon." 
"  The  principles  of  the  Divine  Nature  are  Truth,  Justice,  Good- 
ness, &:c.,  and  for  God  to  be  obliged  to  act  in  opposition  to 
these  attributes, — that  is   to   say,  were  he  compelled  to  act 
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Falsely,  Unjustly,  and  Wickedly, — it  is  abundantly  evident,  at 
first  sight,  that  He  could  not  be  God.     Of  what  use  could 
God's  Knowledge  or  Faithfulness  be  to  Him,  unless  He  had 
the  power  of  making  them  evident  to  His  subjects.     How  could 
He  execute  the  sentences  pronounced  by  Justice  upon   the 
guilty,  were  His  arm  to  Be  arrested  by  some  protector  of  the 
condemned?"     It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans — 
and  the  notion  perhaps  underlies  all  the  sophistries  prevalent 
still  as  to  Necessit)^ — that  God  Himself  was  the  subject  of 
Chance,  Fate,  or  Destiny.     As,  however,  these  terms  are  desti- 
tute of  any  exact  meaning,  and  as  they  have  never  been  shown 
to  be  connected  with  anything  really  existing,  and  also,  as  they 
have  never  yet  been  defined,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  argue 
seriously  against  them.     If,  then,  it  be  averred  that  God  lies 
under  bondage  to  Fate  or  Destiny,  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
have  a  definition  of  these  terms,  in  order  that  some  conceptions 
may  be  formed  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  meant  by  them  : 
until  this  want  is  suppfied,  Chance  or  Destiny  can  only  be 
regarded  as  phantoms  or  chimeras.    God,  as  being  Self-Existent, 
Eternal,  OmnijDotent,  and  Unconditioned,  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  His  own 
Nature  and  Perfections.     No  one  can  prescribe  mles  for  His 
guidance,  and  none  exist  who  can  call  Him  to  account  for  His 
administration.     If  the  case  were  otherwise,  then   this  much 
would  be  abundantly  evident, — He  would  cease  to  be  God. 
"  No  slave,"  as  Plato  observes,  '^  can  be  happy."    Involuntary 
actions  are  always  degrading,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence is  at  all  times  humiliating ;  the  loss  of  liberty  is  a  great 
privation,  totally  inconsistent  with  any  right  notions  of  what 
perfect  freedom  is.     Slavery,  then,  is  a  great  imperfection,  and 
as  such  can  never  be  ascribed  to  God.     True  Liberty  is,  on  tlie 
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contrar}',  a  real  perfection,  and  as  such  belongs  in  an  infinite 
degree  to  God,  who,  by  the  whole  nature  of  His  being,  is 
necessarily  and  absolutely  Free. 

II.  God  being  in  His  own  nature  absolutely  Free, — that  is, 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  Justice,  Goodness,  Truth,  as  well 
as  ever)'  other  perfection  of  His  nature, — it  naturally  follows 
therefrom,  that  all  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom,— that  is  to  say, 
all  intelligent  creatures  in  the  universe, — are  also  free  to  follow 
Truth,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner.  That  God,  an  absolutely 
Righteous  Being,  should  create  intelligences  unfree  to  serv^e 
Himself,  and  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  His  government,  is 
totally  unsupposable.  Every  creature,  as  he  came  originally 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  must  necessarily  have  been  at 
entire  liberty  to  act  justly  and  rightly  without  fear  of  any  ex- 
traneous prevention.  If  there  were  any  compulsion  used  to 
prevent  the  creature  obeying  the  plain  dictates  of  the  Creator, 
then  it  would  undoubtedly  follow  that  allegiance  was  forfeited, 
and  no  liability  incurred  for  transgression.  "If  obligation," 
says  Vattel,  "  gives  a  right  to  the  things  without  which  it  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  ever>'  absolute,  necessary,  and  indispensable 
obligation,  produces  liberty  in  this  manner,  equally  absolute, 
necessary,  and  that  cannot  be  taken  away.  Nature  imposes 
no  obligations  on  men  without  giving  them  the  means  of  fulfilling 
them.  They  have  an  absolute  right  to  the  necessar}'  use  of  the 
means.  Nothing  can  deprive  them  of  this  right,  as  nothing  can 
dispense  with  their  fulfilling  their  natural  obligation.  .  .  . 
The  law  of  nature  gives  us  a  right  to  everything  without  which 
we  could  not  fulfil  our  obligation  ;  otherwise,  it  would  oblige 
us  to  do  impossibilities  ;  or  rather  would  contradict  itself  in  pre- 
scribing a  duty,  and  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  the  only  means 
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of  fulfilling  it."  According  to  the  same  author,  '*  the  denomina- 
tion of  voluntary  or  human  actions  in  general,  is  given  to  all 
those  that  depend  on  the  will ;  and  that  of  free,  to  such  as 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  liberty,  which  the  soul  can 
suspend  or  turn  as  it  pleases.  The  opposite  of  voluntary  is 
involuntary;  and  the  contrary  of  free  is  necessary,  or  whatever 
is  done  by  force  or  constraint.  All  human  actions  are  voluntary, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  none  but  what  proceed  from  ourselves, 
and  of  which  we  are  the  authors.  But  if  violence,  used  by  an 
external  force,  which  we  are  incapable  to  resist,  hinders  us  from 
acting,  or  making  us  act  without  consent  of  our  will, — as  when 
a  stronger  than  ourselves  lays  hold  of  our  arm  to  strike  or  wound 
another  person, — the  action  resulting  from  thence  being  involun- 
tary, is  not,  properly  speaking,  our  deed  or  action,  but  that  of 
the  agent  from  whom  we  suffer  this  violence."  "  As  reason,"  says 
Kant,  "  commands  certain  actions  to  be  done,  they  must  be 
possible  to  be  so ;  the  moral  law  is  possible  on  the  condition 
of  liberty  only."  An  action,  according  to  Cicero,  is  only  natu- 
rally good  in  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary ;  and  to  the  same  effect, 
he  affirms,  that  man  is  not  bound  by  promises  w^hen  coerced  by 
fear.  Nothing  could  be  more  plainly  unjust  than  to  punish  any 
one  for  actions  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  committing, 
and  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  avoid.  Vattel  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim  in  jurisprudence,  that  any  interpretation  of  a 
law  which  leads  to  an  absurdity  is  to  be  rejected  ;  now  punishing 
a  man  for  not  performing  an  impossible  duty  is  as  great  an 
absurdity  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  Such  conduct  would 
be  like  that  of  the  fabled  monster  who  w^aylaid  travellers, 
and  if  they  did  not  read  her  inexplicable  riddles,  she  destroyed 
them  ;  but  this  she  might  have  done  equally  as  well  at  once 
without  going  through  the  farce  of  the  riddles.     In  placing 
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mankind  under  the  Law  of  Reason,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Moral  Law,  God  simultaneously  conferred  upon  them  such 
faculties  as  were  abundantly  sufficient  for  understanding  the 
dictates  of  the  said  Law,  and  for  giving  full  effect  to  its  varied 
requirements,  and  its  plain  injunctions.  If  mankind  did  at  first 
deface  these  instructions,  and  if  they  still  continue  to  do  so 
with  as  much  determination  as  ever,  then  surely  that  was  not  a 
fault  in  any  way  or  manner  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Law- 
giver, or  the  Law,  There  is  nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  profitable, 
but  that  it  may  be  perverted  to  an  injury-' ;  and  Cicero  remarks, 
that  the  use  and  abuse  of  reason  depends  entirely  upon  our- 
selves. "  Nothing,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  can  be  more  evident 
than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation,  man  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  creature  left  at  random,  and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of 
his  natural  power,  as  passion,  humour,  wilfulness,  happen  to 
carry  him, — which  is  the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in  ;  but 
that,  from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature,  he  is,  in  the  strictest 
and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to  himself.  He  hath  the  rule  of 
right  within  ;  what  is  wajiting  is  otily  that  he  hoJiestly  attend  to 
it."  The  notion  of  people  unable  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
Law  not  being  amenable  to  punishment, — as  fatuous  persons, 
for  example, — is  according  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind.  It  is  essential  to 
the  nature  of  a  law  that  it  can  be  understood,  and  also  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  obeyed.  The  idea  of  God,  who  is  Himself 
necessarily  Free,  prescribing  Laws  to  His  creatures  which  they 
had  no  ability  to  obey,  is  contradictious  and  absurd.  God,  as 
a  God  of  Righteousness  and  Truth,  could  only  desire  the 
creatures  of  His  hand  to  be  ruled  in   accordance   with    the 

*A  Highlander  sometime  ago  obsen'cd  to  me,   "  She's  a  good  whisky  that 
could  not  be  spoilt  with  water." 
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blessed  principles  of  His  own  Nature  \  and  as  being  Omnipotent, 
He  was  able  to  protect  them  from  being,  in  any  manner  or  way, 
compelled  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Him. — But, 

HI.  It  has  been  contended,  that  so  far  from  God  placing 
man  under  a  state  of  liberty.  He  placed  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  violate  the  law  laid  down  for  his 
guidance,  thus  rendering  the  keeping  of  the  Divine  commands  an 
absolute  impossibility.  This,  however,  is  a  plain  and  manifest  con- 
tradiction, and  it  must  consequently  be  rejected  as  an  absurdity. 
God,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  is  Infinitely  True  ; 
it  therefore  follows,  too,  from  this,  that  God  could  not  do  any- 
thing to  deceive  or  mislead, — which  charge,  the  prescription  of  a 
law  impossible  to  be  obeyed,  would  involve.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  Divine  Per- 
fections than  promulgating  a  law  enjoining  rectitude  of  conduct, 
while,  at  the  same  time.  Omnipotence  provided  means  absolutely 
to  ensure  its  certain  non-fulfilment.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
ground  taken  up,  especially  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic 
type.  They  profess  that  they  know  something  of  certain  things 
they  call  Decrees  of  God,  infallibly  ordaining  man  to  commit 
certain  crimes ;  but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  support  their  statement.  If  they  do  produce  any 
such  documents  or  commands,  one  thing  is  absolutely,  demon- 
strably, infallibly  certain,  that  these  decrees  must  be  fraudulent 
impostures.  Further,  therejs  no  amount  of  inductive  evidence 
or  testimony  which  could  establish  their  validity ;  for  no 
amount  of  witness-bearing  could  establish  what  is  necessarily 
false.  A  man  might  as  well  propose  to  lead  proof  that  he 
could  produce  a  five-sided  square,  which  would  be  simply  non- 
sense, and  totally  unworthy  of  any  attention  whatever.     But 
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the  theologians  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  know  that  although 
the  theory  of  Divine  Decrees  for  the  commission  of  guilt  may 
be  used  as  an  argumc/if,  they  know  as  well  that  it  is  totally 
unworthy  of  serious,  conscientious  belief;  and  if  asked,  they 
would  not  hesitate — especially  if  placed  on  oath — to  state,  that 
they  personally  repudiated  the  notion  as  a  mere  phantasm,  a 
pure  myth,  and  the  product  of  some  impaired  intellect.  If  it 
were  not  that  this  absurdity  still  exists  in  our  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
and  in  our  Confessions  of  Faith,  no  educated  clergj-man  of  the 
present  day  would  ever  think  of  avowing  his  belief  in  it,  or  make 
its  reception  a  sine  qua  non  of  church  membership.  It  is  totally 
unnecessary  here  to  enquire  into  the  fact  asserted  by  some,  and 
doubted  by  others,  that  man,  in  his  present  condition,  is  a 
lapsed  intelligence,  or  a  fallen  demon.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  enquire  whether  or  not  man  has 
become  the  victim  of  depra\ed  and  vicious  habits  ;  enough  for 
us  just  now  to  know  this  fundamental  truth,  that  if  he  has 
in  reality  sold  himself  to  error,  and  drifted  away  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  the  fault  must  be  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he 
must  infallibly  be  brought  to  judgment  for  his  delinquencies. 
God  has  decreed  and  ordained  that  man  shall  live  up  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  his  nature ;  but  if  he  voluntarily  neglects 
his  own  interests,  and  makes  himself  the  slave  of  animal 
passion,  he  must  just  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  His 
freedom  is  a  glorious  attribute,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
Creator  ;  but  if  he  applies  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  certain 
it  is  that  he  must  be  miserable,  exactly  in  proportion  as  he 
departs  from  the  path  of  reason  and  happiness.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  delicate  piece  of  ma- 
chinery like  a  chronometer  can  perform  its  functions  properly 
if  its  pinions  are  out  of  place,  or  its  motions  otherAvise  impeded  ; 
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so  man,  if  he  violates  the  grand  conditions  of  his  being,  and 
allows  his  faculties  to  become  enslaved,  cannot  expect  to  work 
out  the  high  problems  of  his  existence.  "He  that  lives  under 
the  servitude  of  lusts  and  passions,"  says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  must 
always  be  in  an  unquiet,  restless  condition,  because  such  masters 
can  never  be  satisfied  in  any  one  service  they  employ  us  about." 
Cicero  wonders  how  those  who  indulge  in  vice,  and  become 
enslaved  captives  under  the  habitual  control  of  their  passions, 
can  become  commanders  of  others.  Mr.  Tucker,  or  as  he  called 
himself,  Ned  Search,  in  an  imaginary  interview  with  his  "  dear 
departed  Riddy,"  learns  that  in  the  next  world  passions  are 
employed  merely  as  ser\-ants,  never  as  masters.  Plato  observes, 
that  Lawlessness  or  Licentiousness  is  not,  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  Freedom, — which  term,  properly  understood,  is  but 
another  word  for  protection.  The  law  has  no  terrors  for  those 
who  respect  its  injunctions  ;  it  is  only  such  as  have  broken 
its  commands  that  are  in  danger  of  seizure,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence feel  that  they  are  not  free.  A  consciousness  of  having 
discharged  all  the  duties  and  obligations  under  which  we  lie, 
creates  a  peace  of  mind,  and  a  serenity  of  disposition,  which 
nothing  can  equal,  nor  anything  destroy.  Man  being  created, 
and  consequently  under  allegiance  to  his  Creator,  feels  that  he 
is  under  the  Divine  Law ;  and  a  little  reflection  would  show 
him  that  it  is  only  by  yielding  a  voluntary  and  loving  obedience 
to  its  precepts  that  he  can  attain  the  highest  objects  of  his  ex- 
istence. In  the  words  of  Seneca,  to  obey  God  is  perfect 
LIBERTY.  According  to  Cicero,  "  That  man  will  deservedly  be 
called  the  only  free  man  who  is  neither  subject  to  the  domina- 
tions of  any  one,  nor  subservient  to  his  own  passions.  All 
wicked  men  are  slaves,  not  slaves  in  the  sense  those  bondsmen 
are  who  are  the  properties  of  their  masters  by  purchase,  or  by 
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the  law  of  any  state  ;  but  if  obedience  to  a  disordered  abject 
mind,  destitute  of  self-control,  be  slavery  (and  such  it  is),  who 
can  deny  that  all  the  dishonest,  all  the  covetous, — in  short,  all 
the  wicked — are  slaves  ?"  Our  author  quotes  a  passage  from 
Plato,  with  approbation;  it  is  a  reply  made  by  Sophocles, 
who,  on  being  asked  if  he  still  indulged  in  certain  vices, 
replied,  Alost  gladly,  indeed,  u<07ild  I  have  escaped  from  these 
pleasures,  as  from  a  furious  and  savage  master.  Man,  by  yieldr 
ing  frequently  to  temptation,  gradually  places  himself  under  the 
dominion  of  a  demon,  who  will  not  easily  relinquish  his  grasp ; 
yet  nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  moral  guilt  is  alone 
imputable  to  the  being  who  commits  it.  One  thing  at  least  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  and  it  is  this, — whatever  crime 
man  becomes  guilty  of,  he  is  in  no  manner  or  way  compelled 
or  influenced  to  its  commission  by  the  All-Mighty,  who  has  not 
only  left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  choice,  but  has  held  out 
every  inducement  for  him  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom; while,  on  the  other  hand.  His  judgments  must  pursue  those 
who  violate  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  set  His  Laws 
at  defiance.  The  notion,  then,  of  the  Divine  Decrees,  and  repre- 
senting God  as  '■'■foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  must 
be  rejected  as  utterly,  yea,  demonstrably,  false, — that  is  to  say, 
by  no  possibility  can  it  be  received  as  true.  The  last  conceiv- 
able thing  in  the  universe  would  be  the  Divine  Being  prescribing 
a  law,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting  such  measures  as  would 
insure  its  being  broken  and  contemned.  It  is  impossible  to 
dream  of  anything  more  completely  antagonistic  to  Divine 
truth  than  the  teachings  of  Calvin,  Edwards,  and  many  other 
theologians,  on  this  subject. 

God,  according  to  Milton,  ordained  the  Freedom  of  man, — 
that   "  true  liberty  which    always    with    right  reason  dwells,'' 
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But  mankind  have  at  all  times  been  prone  to  violate  the  Laws 
OF  THE  Free, — that  is,  of  those  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  independent  action.  No  doubt,  man  entering  into  society 
forfeits  to  a  very  considerable  extent  his  individual  scope  of 
action  ;  but,  considered  as  an  individual,  and  as  an  accountable 
being,  he  has  duties  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge,  and 
these  duties  he  cannot  fulfil  without  a  corresponding  liberty  of 
action.  But  this  liberty  has  at  all  times  been  the  envy  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  often  without  any  material  advantage  to  him- 
self, has  been  desirous  to  circumscribe  and  swallow  it  up.  This 
lust  of  dominion  of  man  over  man,  opens  up  some  of  the  dark- 
est pages  in  human  nature ;  and  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  great 
tributaries  which  contribute  to  swell  the  river  of  human  misery. 
Without  in  the  most  remote  degree  impinging  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  each  man  has  a  space  of  ground  to  occupy  for  his 
own  personal  purposes  ;  he  has  a  certain  ro/c  in  life  allotted  to 
him,  and  by  "  standing  his  ground,"  as  the  term  goes, — that  is, 
by  maintaining  his  own  liberty  of  opinion, — he  can  best  serve 
both  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  not  to  mention  the  obligation 
he  lies  under  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver. 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  where  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain 
his  own  stern  convictions  of  right,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
pay  no  respect  to  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Jurists 
are  all  clear  upon  this,  that  when  human  enactments  openly 
and  manifestly  contradict  the  Divine  Law, — to  wit,  our  clear 
convictions  of  what  is  right — they  are  not  to  be  honoured  in 
the  observance  of  them.  Freedom,  whether  in  reference  to  our 
religious  opinions,  our  political  action,  or  our  own  views  of  social 
life,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  trusts;  and  it  is  one 
that  each  individual  ought  to  watch  over  with  a  most  jealous 
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eye,  and  be  prepared  to  niake  considerable  sacrifices  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  made  light  of.  Man  cannot  lay  any  more  valuable 
offering  on  the  Divine  altar  than  the  homage  of  a  free  life  ;  he 
can  offer  no  incense  more  precious  than  sacrifices  incurred  by 
adherence  to  the  Divine  command,  or  the  setting  at  nought  the 
conflicting  commandments  of  men.  God  (not  the  Church)  is 
truly  and  emphatically  Lord  of  the  Conscience  ;  and  philosophy 
can  teach  no  higher  standard  of  duty  than  a  constant  reference 
to  its  deputed  authority,  and  as  being  the  great  court  of  appeal 
in  this  world,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  obligation  is  involved. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  infractions  of  the  Laius  of  the  Free 
occur,  and  to  note  their  injurious  tendencies  in  connection  with 
three  of  the  principal  spheres  of  man's  operations  in  life.  Con- 
querors have,  since  the  earliest  times,  striven  after  dominion,  or 
a  vain-glorious  desire  to  subject  neighbouring  peoples  to  their 
sway.  Conquests  have  been  alike  desired  by  individual  rulers, 
and  by  states ;  and  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  histor}'  are 
devoted  to  the  heroic  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  freedom.  The 
poet  can  seldom  tune  his  lyre  to  a  more  exciting  theme  than 
recording  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriot  in  defence  of  his  native 
land  from  the  chains  of  thraldom  ;  and  of  all  the  songs  of 
freedom,  Bruce's  address,  by  Burns,  is  the  best, — 

' '  We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
•     But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free. " 

The  Struggles  of  the  lowland  Scotch,  or  the  Covenanters,  against 
the  despotic  sway  of  the  Stuarts,  are  among  the  noblest  and 
brightest  on  record  )  and  they  will  excite  approbation  while  time 
lasts.  No  better  evidence  need  be  required  to  show  that  man 
strives  to  cntliral  the  independence  of  his  neighbour,  in  a  poll- 
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tical  sense,  than  the  present  supposed  necessity  for  the  ballot, 
which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  advocated  as  an  expedient  for  obviating 
the  effects  of  intimidation.  This  oppression  arises  from  the  laws 
of  freedom  being  either  unknown,  or  wantonly  violated. 

The  extent  to  which  Trades'  Unions  have  recently  been 
carried — especially  in  England — furnishes  a  very  painful  ex- 
emplification of  how  freedom  may  be  sacrificed.  It  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  every  man  to  get  the  best  price  in  the 
market  for  the  commodity  which  he  has  to  dispose  of,  and  the 
product  which  artisans  have  to  sell  is  skilled  labour.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  society  that  each  should  have  free  competition,  as 
it  is  only  by  this  means  advancement  or  progress  takes  place 
in  any  department  of  human  industry, — even  in  poetry,  science, 
or  statesmanship.  If  all  were  fitted  to  occupy  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  then  the  world  could  not  advance  in  any  way 
beyond  its  present  state.  Any  individual,  then,  who  forfeits 
his  liberty  of  action  to  the  tyranny  of  a  number,  violates  the 
laws  of  freedom,  and  thus  most  unquestionably  injures  himself 
and  society  at  large.  There  are  many  objects  for  which  artisans 
may  lawfully  associate, — as  for  example,  preserving  themselves 
from  what  is  injurious  to  their  health.  Nay  more,  such  as 
colliers  ought,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  have  a  bond  of  mutual  /;v- 
tection  to  secure  themselves  from  carelessness  (to  speak  mildly) 
on  the  part  of  their  employers.  But  the  idea  of  Trades'  Unions 
ultimately  raising  the  wages  of  any  class  is  a  foolish  notion,  and 
will  only  be  entertained  by  such  as  make  a  virtue,  like  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  of  ignoring  Adam  Smith 
and  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

In  social  life,  the  conventional  usages  of  society ;  the  sense- 
less bondage  to  fashion  ;  the  respect  paid  to  fictitious  heredi- 
tary rank ;  the  charm  which  wealth  carries  along  with  it;  have  a 
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great  tendency  to  weigh  down  individual  liberty  of  action,  as 
they  tend  to  dwarf  the  growth  of  independence  of  mind.  At  no 
time  need  we  expect  that  such  influences  will  cease  to  exist;  nor 
would  it  be  proper  that  they  should.  What  is  objectionable 
with  them  at  present  is,  that  they  are  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
people  often  acting  out  their  true  idea  of  life,  and  so  causing  them 
to  be  enslaved  to  mere  conventionalities.  None  of  these  things 
should,  however,  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  sober  dictates  of 
duty.  Although  it  may  be  treason  to  whisper  it,  yet  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  the  public  newspaper  is  not  altogether  immaculate ; 
men  write  too  much  for  the  interests  of  party,  and  sacrifice 
principle  often  to  please  influential  patrons.  By  law  the  press 
is  free;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  afiirm  that  it  is  not 
enslaved  in  other  respects,  and  made  to  do  work  of  the  most 
menial  description.  In  many  local  or  county  prints,  the  idea 
of  looking  important  social  questions  in  the  face  would  be  con- 
sidered as  preposterous,  as  such  temerity  would  likely  be  visited 
by  the  want  of  confidence  in  high  quarters.  The  base  pander- 
ing of  some  journalists  to  the  purposes  of  mere  family  influence 
is  often  so  marked  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  bribery  and 
corruption ;  yet,  forsooth,  this  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Perhaps  the  Laws  of  the  True  are  more  wantonly  and  openly 
violated  in  connection  with  religion,  than  either  politically  or 
socially.  We  do,  no  doubt,  hear  much  of  the  liberty  of  the 
conscience  ;  of  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  but  in  reality 
these  names  have  no  great  meaning, — at  all  events,  in  many 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Let  any  "  brother"  honestly  avow 
publicly  those  sentiments  which  he  frequently  defends  in  pri- 
vate, and  he  will  speedily  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  put  upon 
his  defence  for  heterodoxy.      Let  any  member  call  in  question 
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the  absurdities  of  Foreordination,  (which,  by  the  way,  none  of 
his   spiritual  guides  believe  themselves,)  and  he  will  at  once 
be  met  with  the  "  Authority   of  the  Church,"  Confession    of 
Faith,   (S:c.  ;  and  should  these  prove  ineffectual,  the  ultimate 
resort  is  a  reference  to  the  Fathers,  or  Patristic  Theology,  about 
which  not  much  is  known,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  not  be 
great.     Samuel  Rutherford,  in  his  day,  denounced  ''  wild  and 
atheistical  liberty  of  conscience ;"  and  his  legitimate  successors  in 
our  times  act  out  the  same  spirit,  although  they  often  shout 
loud  for  freedom.     So  long  as  the  decrees  of  Popes,  Councils, 
General   Assemblies,  and  Kirk  Sessions,  are  looked  upon  as 
possessing  a  sort  of  infallibility  ;  and  so  long  as  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  Faith  are  kept  as  snares  to  entangle  the  unwary, 
so  long  will  religion  be  enslaved,  and  be  so  far  prevented  from 
accomplishing  her  highest  missions  to  maiikind.     Without  some 
outward  and  general  bond  of  association,  a  church  or  congre- 
gation could  hardly  exist  ;  but  when  these  are  made  so  tight  as 
to  abridge  in  a  serious  manner  the  independence  of  individual 
action,  they  become,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  injurious  to 
mankind,     ^^'ell  would   it  be  for  all,  if  what  is  called  "  moral 
suasion"  were  more  frequently  brought  into  play,  and  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  terrorem  less  frequently  put  into  requisition,  both  in 
Church  and  State. 


In  fine  :  God  is  necessarily  or  absolutely  Free  ;  and  the  Law 
by  which  He  governs  the  intellectual  universe  is  also  Free, — 
that  is,  addressed  to  such  as  He  has  endowed  with  liberty  to 
obey  it.  As  man  is  primarily  accountable  to  the  Creator,  all 
customs  or  institutions  which  have  the  tendency  of  impinging 
upon    mxn's   freedom    of  thought   and  action  are  necessarily 
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vicious,  and  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  which  teaclies  that  God,  while  com- 
manding men  to  obey  His  Law,  and  love  Righteousness,  did 
nevertheless  infallibly  decree  that  they  should  habitually  violate 
it,  by  the  commission  of  crime,  has  been  shown  to  be  absurd  and 
ridiculous. 


PROPOSITION    TWELFTH. 

GOD     IS    A     SPIRITUAL     EXISTENCE. 

Definition. — By  a  Spiritual  Being  is  to  be  understood  one 
possessing  faculties  of  an  intellectual,  mental,  rational,  or  moral 
nature. 

Demonstration. — Reason  is  the  greatest  attribute  which 
any  being  can  have ;  and  to  be  without  it  is  the  greatest  priva- 
tion known.  God,  as  being  Self-perfect,  necessarily  possesses 
the  greatest  of  all  perfections.  To  affirm  that  God  is  non- 
intelligent  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  no  God,  which  is 
the  negation  of  all  reason. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  Any  lengthened  argumentation  to  prove  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  Reason  in  the  world, — that  is,  faculties  possessing 
attributes  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  matter,  would 
be  clearly  out  of  place  here.  This  question  was  raised,  and, 
(so  far  as  this  treatise  is  concerned,  at  least,)  determined.  If  we 
only  open  our  eyes  and  look  around  us  for  a  moment,  we  can- 
not but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mind  is  a  substance  purely 
distinct  from  any  of  the  animal  faculties ;  and  this  is  patent  to 
the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.     To  suppose  that  mere 
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matter,  a  dead  and  inoperative  thing,  could  call  into  being  that 
intellect  which  presides  over  the  universe,  is  surely  the  height 
of  absurdity.  An  ancient  philosopher  spoke  with  truth  when 
he  said.  Mind  governs  all  things.  Dr.  Clarke  enters  at 
great  length  into  the  evidences  we  have  for  knowing  "that  the 
self-existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things  must  be  an  Intelli- 
gent Being."  Archbishop  King  shows  the  Deity  to  be  infinitely 
intelligent  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Though  by  our  outward 
senses,  and  the  notices  which  they  convey  to  us,  we  cannot  go 
beyond  space,  matter,  motion,  sensible  qualities,  and  this  active 
principle  which  we  are  speaking  of;  yet  if  we  inspect  our  own 
minds,  we  may  contemplate  a  self-conscious  and  thinking  prin- 
ciple within  us,  whose  actions  are  to  7.'///,  refuse,  doubt,  reason, 
affirin,  and  deny,  which  carry  nothing  of  extension  along  with 
them,  nor  necessarily  include  it  in  them,  nor  have  any  relation 
\.o  place  ox  space ;  but  are  entirely  abstracted  from  the  notions 
of  external  and  internal.  That  there  is  such  a  principle  in  us 
we  are  certain,  not  only  from  our  senses,  or  the  impulses  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  but  also  from  reflection  and  self-consciousness. 
It  is  to  be  obsen-ed,  further,  that  we  can  at  our  pleasure  move 
some  parts  of  matter,  and  shake  the  limbs  of  our  body  by 
thought  only — that  is,  by  volition, — whence  it  appears,  that 
motion  may  be  produced  in  matter  by  thought;  and  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  First  Cause,  in 
order  to  put  matter  into  motion,  nay,  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Cogitation,  also,  Will  and  Consciousness,  or  faculties  equivalent 
to  these,  are  necessary  to  2.  free  Cause,  and  on  that  account  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  First  Cause  being  perfectly  free ;  which 
cause,  since  it  is  infinite  in  its  essence  and  power,  must 
be  so  likewise  in  intelligence.  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient." 
Thus  Dr.    Hutcheson   observes,    "  The  reasons    which   prove 
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any  thinking  being  to  be  a  distinct  substance  from  matter, 
prove  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  is  not  the  great  material 
mass  of  this  universe ;  as  all  the  proofs  of  His  existence  are 
proofs  of  original  thought,  wisdom,  consciousness,  activity,  affec- 
tion ;  powers  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  matter.  By 
calling  Him  a  spirit,  we  do  not  mean  that  He  must  be  a  sub- 
stance of  the  same  species  or  kind  with  the  human  soul,  and 
only  greater.  Though  all  thinking  beings  ditter  in  kind  from 
all  matter,  yet  there  may  be  innumerable  orders  or  kinds  of 
spirits,  with  essential  differences  from  each  otlier,  from  that  of 
the  lowest  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  the  meanest  animal,  to  the 
infinite  Deity."  Hartley  argues  to  the  same  effect :  "  Since 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  He  must  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
motions  in  the  material  world.  If,  therefore,  God  be  not  an 
immaterial  being,  then  matter  may  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
motions  in  the  material  world.  But  matter  is  a  mere  passive 
thing,  of  whose  very  essence  it  is  to  be  endued  with  a  vis 
incrtice;  for  this  vis  i/iertice  presents  itself  immediately  in  all 
our  observations  and  experiments  upon  it,  and  is  inseparable 
from  it  even  in  idea.  When  we  consider  any  of  the  active 
powers  of  matter,  as  tliey  are  called,  such  as  gravitation,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  or  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which 
take  place  in  the  cohesions  and  separations  of  the  small  particles 
of  natural  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  resolve  these  into  some 
higher  and  simpler  principles,  the  vis  inerti<2  is  always  the 
common  basis  upon  which  we  endeavour  to  erect  our  solutions." 
Following  his  argtmient  backwards,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  as  subtle  matter  is  impressed  ^\•ith  something  that  is  not 
matter,  but  that  motion  is  imparted  to  it,  therefore  God  is  the 
ultimate  author  of  all  motion,  and  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be 
immaterial.       The    marvellous    unity   and   design    everywhere 
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observable  from  the  minims  of  nature — the  animalculae  in  a 
drop  of  stagnant  water,  up  to  the  great  luminaries  in  the 
heavens,  show  clearly  that  a  master-mind  has  been  at  work, 
and  that  wonderful  combinations  could  not  have  originated 
with  dull  dead  matter.  Hartley  proves  God  to  be  immaterial 
in  this  manner :  "  If  there  be  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world, 
then  the  motions  and  modifications  of  matter  must  be  the  cause 
of  intelligence.  But  even  finite  intelligences— such  as  man,  for 
instance, — show  so  much  skill  and  design  in  their  constitution,  as 
also  to  show  that  their  causes— that  is,  the  appropriated  motions 
and  modifications  of  matter,— must  be  conducted  by  a  prior 
superior  intelligence.  The  infinite  intelligence  of  God,  there- 
fore, since  it  results  from  the  motions  and  modifications  of 
matter,  requires  another  infinite  intelligence  to  direct  these 
motions,  which  is  absurd.  God  is  therefore  proved  to  be  im- 
material, from  His  infinite  intelligence." 

n.  God  being  in  himself  Intelligent,  it  follows  necessarily 
therefrom,  that  His  Law  must  be  intelligent  also — that  is,  His 
injunctions  are  laid  upon  such  of  His  creatures  as  have  under- 
standing, and  who  are  capable  of  discovering  when  they  obey 
and  disobey  them.  "  Law,  in  the  strict  meai->ing  of  the  word, 
is  peculiar  to  intelligent  beings,  endued  with  consciousness  and 
liberty  of  will ;  who,  consequently,  have  an  inward  power  of 
acting  or  forbearing,  and  by  disregarding  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law,  contract  guilt,  and  render  themselves  obnoxious  to 
punishment."  The  Moral  Law,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  is 
wholly  directed  to  the  mind ;  and  although  it  may  appear  some- 
what paradoxical,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  moral  being 
only  can  be  guilty  of  sin  or  of  crime.  It  by  no  means  follows 
from  this,  that  outward  actions  o!  intelligent  beings  are  free  from 
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praise  or  blame  ;  only  there  is  this  to  be  observed,  that  all 
such  actions  spring  from  the  mind,  and  are  acted  in  reality  by 
it,  although  through  the  body.  Sin  or  guilt  are  terms  never 
applied  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  who  are  simply  under 
mechanical  government,  and  who  can  do  no  wrong.  Instinct 
is  sufficient  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  mere  animal 
existences  ;  but  it  could  never  enable  them  to  know  anything 
of  the  nature  of  God,  or  teach  them  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  "  It  is,"  says  the  celebrated  Jurist  above 
quoted,  *'  the  distinguishing  property  of  man  to  search  for,  and 
to  follow  after  truth  ;"  and  "  it  is  the  obliquities  of  the  mmd 
that  are  properly  termed  vices."  According  to  Zenocrates,  it  is 
in  the  morality  of  the  thoughts  virtue  consists.  That  reasonable 
beings  only  can  be  held  as  guilty  of  crimes,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  writers  on  Jurisprudence  ;  for  where  the  defence  of  fatuity, 
or  invincible  ignorance,  can  be  established,  no  punishment  can 
be  inflicted.  It  is,  then,  the  possession  of  mental  powers  that 
renders  man  a  responsible  being,  because  where  no  such 
faculties  exist  to  render  the  law  intelligible,  there  can  be  no 
transgression.  "  No  man,"  says  Pufifendorf,  "  can  be  con- 
demned for  violating  a  law  which  was  above  his  capacity  to 
comprehend."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  provision  that  when 
one  man  kills  another  involuntarily — that  is,  by  accident, — no 
guilt  is  imputed.  "The  friends  of  Lucretia,  when  she  was 
ravished,  by  turning  all  the  guilt  on  the  vile  author  of  the  crime, 
comforted  her  by  stating  that  the  mind  only  could  sin,  and  not 
the  body ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  fault  where  there  was  no 
deliberate  intention  or  design."  Following  out  the  same  idea, 
Seneca  writes  :  "  Suppose  a  man  gives  me  a  draught  of  poison, 
and  it  proves  not  strong  enough  to  kill  me,  his  guilt  exists 
nevertheless.     He  that  makes  a  pass  at  me  is  as  much  a  mur- 
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derer,  though  I  put  it  by,  as  if  he  struck  me  to  the  heart.  It  is 
the  intention,  not  the  effect,  which  makes  the  wickedness." 
To  the  same  effect,  Cicero  observes,  "  Crimes  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  issue  of  events,  but  by  the  bad  intentions  of 
men.  For  the  guilty  deed  exists  in  the  very  hesitation,  even 
although  they  shall  not  have  carried  it  out."  One  of  the  ancient 
authors  above  quoted  obser/es,  that  "  virtue  does  not  dwell 
upon  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  in  the  temple  of  the  purified 
heart.  .  .  .  We  are  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  a  day  or 
an  hour,  or  any  one  action,  but  on  the  whole  habit  of  the 
mind.  .  .  .  All  outward  things  are  mere  accessories ; 
but  the  seat  of  virtue  is  in  a  pure  and  holy  mind."  Mr. 
Tucker  defines  Virtue  "  to  be  a  habit  or  disposition  of 
the  mind;"  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Justinian,  who 
affirms  Justice  to  be  a  constant  and  uniform  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  act  in  a  certain  manner.  "  What  a  rich  provision," 
exclaims  Dugald  Stewart,  "  is  made  for  our  enjo}Tnent  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  understanding,  of  the  imagination,  and  of  the 
heart ;  and  how  little  do  they  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune." 
There  is  a  rich  vein  of  auriferous  ore  running  through  the 
poems  and  songs  of  Burns,  although  it  sometimes  is  to  be 
found  contiguous  to  other  substances  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. There  is  a  fine  and  truly  natural  expression  of  the 
bard's  spiritualism  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Davie,"  a  brother  poet, — 

"  It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  ; 
It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 
To  purchase  peace  and  rest  ; 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  jnair, 
It's  no  in  books,   it's  no  in  lear, 
To  make  tis  truly  blest  : 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 
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We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest  : 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  niak  us  happy  lang  ; 

The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye, 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang." 

Burns,  on  almost  every  page,  satirises  the  hollowness  of  wealth 
and  rank,  and  holds  up  what  makes  the  man  as  alone  worthy 
of  esteem.  He  even  celebrates  the  praises  of  honest  poverty, 
and  proudly  contends  that — 

' '  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Poets,  as  a  sort  of  necessity  of  their  existence,  are  Spiritualists ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  regard  man  mainly  as  a  being  possessing 
attributes  other  than  those  of  sense ;  and  the  same  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  dramatists  of  the  higher  order. 

III.  It  should  not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  observe, 
that  without  Spiritualism,  Science  is  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
senses  can  afford  no  knowledge  oi  general  7-iiIcs  or  abstract  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  only  by  our  incntal  faculties  that  we  can  acquire 
real  knowledge.  We  have,  then,  our  choice  of  two  alternatives, — 
either  to  abandon  the  idea  of  Science  altogether,  or  to  give  up 
Sensationalism  and  Materialism.  With  the  Positivism  of  Comte, 
and  its  modifications,  we  must,  in  consistency,  abolish  Geome- 
try, Astronomy,  Botany,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanics,  &c., 
and  all  the  arts  which  tend  to  render  our  lives  worthy  of  pos- 
session.    In  other  words,  Sensationalism  is  an  utter  absurdity. 

IV.  It  was  by  no  means  an  unapt  illustrdtion  given  by  some 
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ancient  philosopher,  when   he  likened  the  human  mind  to  a 
charioteer  in  driving  his  team.     Mind  presides  over,  and  rules 
matter  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  examples  of  philanthropists,  m 
the  present  day  especially,  who  bend  their  efforts  towards  human 
amelioration  as  if  man  had  no  other  or  higher  controUingprinciple 
than  his  merely  animal  faculties.     Works  of  simple  charity,  or 
such  as  house-to-house  visitation,  are  very  good  in  their  own 
way ;  but  it  is  Scienxe  with  which  we  have  to  do  here, — that 
is,  abstract  principles  of  universal  duty  or  of  pure  theory.     The 
Sister  of  Mercy,  in  her  errand  of  beneficence,  finds  large  ac- 
cumulations of  human  misery,  which  she  strives  to  alleviate ; 
but  she  does  not  speculate  upon  the  remote  causes  of  poverty 
and  crime ;  she  wisely  leaves  that  part  alone,  and  fulfils  her 
own  mission.     This  subject,  however,  ought  not  to  be  left  un- 
attended to ;  and  further,  it  ought  to  be  gone  about  in  a  rational 
and  business-like  way.     Man  must  be  considered  as  he  really 
is,  a  spiritual  existence;  and  mere  physical  expedients  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.     Yet,  unfortunately,  of  late,  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  propagate  what  is  called  Social  Science,  based 
upon  the  notion  that  man  is  entirely  a  sentient  existence.     In 
other  words,  Social  Science,  as  it  is  popularly  understood  at 
present,  presents  an  infringement  of  the  Laws  of  the  Spintual, 
and  is  consequently  fallacious   and   mischievous.      The  bare 
notion  of  propagating  any  science  without  reference  to  certain 
PRINCIPLES,  bears  ex  facie  evidence  of  its  own  absurdity.     Yet 
a  great  association,  arrogating  to  itself  the  high  sounding  object 
of  promoting  Social  Science,  nevertheless  carries  on  its  extensive 
operations  without  a  single  scientific  formula  !     After  all,  may 
we   not   expect   Astronomy  to   be   prosecuted  without  being 
bothered  with  Mathematics,  or  Jurisprudence  without  a  solitary 
rule  ?     Adam  Smith,  the  putative  father  of  this  science,  would 
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not  be  able  now  to  recognise  his  progeny ;  and  assuredly,  were 
he  to  'ATap  his  ashes  around  him,  and  seek  admittance  into  the 
modern  temple  of  Sociology,  he  would  be  spurned  away  by  the 
great  modern  hierarchs.     To   such  a  marvellous   height   has 
Social  Science  now  reached,  that  its  mere  novices  can,  by  a 
single  sleight  of  hand,  arrive  at  conclusions  which  it  would  have 
taken  the  philosopher  of  the  last  century  the  labour  of  months 
to  have  attained.     A   few  years   ago,  such   names  as  Plato, 
Cicero,  Du  Quesnay,  Hume,  Godwin,  Dugald  Stewart,  Fergu- 
son, Reid,  Whately,  &c.,  &c.,  were  quoted  in  connection  with 
Social  Science  ;   but  now  their  labours  are   covered  up,   and 
consigned   to   oblivion.      Investigators  like  Lord  Shaftesbur)' 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  now  occupy  the  places  accorded  to 
former  teachers  of  the  Science  ;  and  Secularism,  which  had  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  other  days,  now  ranks  high  in 
place.     Most  wonderful  to  relate,  suicide  is  now  found  to  be  a 
harmless  amusement,  and  marriage  a  most  superfluotis  expedient. 
Social  Science,  too,  is  now  found  to  be  so  capable  of  extension  as 
to  include  every  imaginable  hobby  that  the  fecundity  of  invention 
can  discover.     One  of  the  successful  cultivators  of  it  discourses 
learnedly  on  the  great  advantages  of  using  German  yeast ;  and 
another  savant  takes  for  his  text  the  old  Irish  proverb,  to  laugh 
and  grow  fat.     The  illustration  he  gives  is  brilliant.     He  thinks 
"  that  a  good  laugh,  periodically  administered,"  is  the  best  thing 
for  our  condemned  criminals — "  such  a  laugh  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
herself  got  at  the  diverting  history  of  John  Gilpin,  when  she 
shook  her  sublime  sides,  and  clapped  her  majestic  hands,  in 
ecstacy  at  the  exhibition."-''    Other  like  examples  of  Materialism 
could  be   obtained   without   stint, — as,    for   instance,    on   the 

*  See  Article  on  Punishment  and  Reformation  of  Criminals,  at  Eklinburgh 
Social  Science  Congress. 
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felicities  of  the  Bothy  System  (the  ughest  phase  in  modern 
Scottish  Hfe),  and  on  "  Disease  (looseness)  in  Cattle."  Caligula 
insisted  upon  his  favourite  horse  being  considered  as  a  man  ; 
the  compliment  is  reversed  in  our  day,  when  it  might  be 
esteemed  folly  to  teach  Social  Science  to  any  unit  much  higher 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  the  one  just  referred  to.  Such 
a  puddle-muddle  as  Secularism  being  identified  with  Social 
Science  and  Philanthropy,  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
intelligence  of  the  British  people  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  Scotsmen  to  think,  that  if  they  are  naturally 
partial  to  Metaphysics,  their  tastes  preserve  them  from  such 
grovelling  and  degrading  plagues  as  Secularism,  which  could 
not  sustain  even  a  feeble  existence  north  of  the  Tweed,  although 
warmly  encouraged  by  the  oracles  of  Social  Science  in  England. 
Materialism  in  every  form  takes  a  much  firmer  hold  in  South 
Britain  than  in  the  northern  part ;  and  this  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for,  otherwise  than  for  the  extreme  partialit)-  long 
shown  in  the  former  countiy  for  Bacon.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  proud  of  his  country  for  its  reputation  on  account  of  its 
pre-eminence  in  Metaphysics  or  Spiritualism, — long  may  it 
continue  worthy  of  its  former  fame,  and  cherish  its  natural 
enmity  to  Materialism  in  every  shape  and  in  ever}-  form  ! 

V.  Another  infraction  of  the  Laws  of  the  Spiritual,  or  violation 
of  truth  and  reason,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  specu- 
lations of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others,  which  have  taken  a 
pretty  firm  hold  on  American  soil.  Whatever  advantage  may 
have  accrued  by  investigations  made  on  the  brain  by  Craniolo- 
gists,  judged  of  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  the 
idea  of  excogitating  a  system  of  Mora/ rhilosophy  from  obser\a- 
tions  made  upon  skulls,  is  absurd.     No  data  can  be  collected 
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sufficient  to  afford  premises  upon  which  to  build  conclusions  of 
a  moral  nature  ;  Phrenolog)'  can  never,  therefore,  prefer  any 
claim  to  be  connected  with  J/^;//^?/ Philosophy.  It  is  entirely 
devoid  of  scientific  value,  as  it  is  purely  Materialistic  in  its 
whole  nature  and  form. 

Another  violation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Spiritual,  and  of  course 
the  True,  and  that,  too,  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  to  be  found 
attached  to  the  ism  subjoined  to  the  term  Tee-total.  Those 
foolish  builders,  who,  in  a  well-meaning  way,  are  to  reform  all 
the  abuses  of  society  by  merely  entrapping  men's  names  to  a 
pledge,  are  but  quacks,  who  apply  a  remedy  of  their  own  fancy 
to  a  disease  which  they  do  not  at  all  understand.  These  gentle- 
men, clerical  and  lay,  ha^•e  no  faith  in  moral  suasion,  and  are 
not  particularly  zealous  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind. 
They  are,  forsooth,  much  too  practical  in  their  operations  for 
spending  their  precious  time  in  what  (they  fancy)  can  do  no 
good.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
philanthropy  thro\\Ti  away — nay,  more,  expended  in  doing  harm 
in  this  direction — were  directed  into  a  proper  channel,  the 
results  could  not  fail  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society. 


In  fine  :  God  is  Spiritual,  and  His  Law  is  Spiritual ;  it  is 
addressed  to  beings  capable  of  understanding  it ;  and  it  forms 
the  ground  work  or  main  condition  of  their  intellectual  existence. 
Without  recognising  his  Spiritual  nature,  man  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  on  a  par  with  the  brutes  of  the  field.  In  Philosophy, 
Spiritualism  aims  at  the  subordination  of  the  senses  to  the  mind, 
and  so  tends  to  upraise  man  in  intelligence,  and  in  all  that  can 
bless  and  ennoble  him.  Materialism,  on  the  other  hand,  passing 
itself  off  as  a  Science,  and  under  the  specious  names  of  Dar- 
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winism,  Anthropology,  mock  Social  Economy,  Sensationalism, 
Phrenology,  &c.,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  lowering  and 
degrading  man  in  the  scale  of  Being,  and  contributing  as  far  as 
possible  to  enlarge  the  sum-total  of  human  misery.  According 
to  the  ancient  couplet, — 

"These  things  being  plain,  and  regularly  due, 
Both  learned  and  unlearned  must  confess  them  true. " 


PROPOSITION     THIRTEENTH. 

GOD    IS    INFINITELY    HOLY. 

Definition. — By  Infinite  Holiness  is  meant  Immaculate 
Purity,  without  possibility  of  stain. 

Demonstration. — God  being  in  Himself  free  from  all  defect 
or  imperfection,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  conclude  that 
He  is  without  the  least  spot  or  defilement.  If  impure  at  all, 
He  would  be  so  infinitely.  An  impure  God  is  the  greatest 
contradiction  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  "  Holiness  may  be  defined,"  says  Hartley,  "  by  moral 
purity  and  rectitude.  And  these,  when  applied  to  the  Deity, 
can  only  denote  the  rectitude  of  His  actions  towards  His  crea- 
tures. If,  therefore,  He  be  benevolent  to  all  His  creatures,  He 
cannot  but  have  moral  j)urity  and  rectitude.  The  same  thing 
may  be  considered  thus  :  All  moral  turpitude  in  us  proceeds 
from  our  selfish  fears  or  desires,  made  more  irregular  and  im- 
petuous through  our  ignorance,  and  other  natural  imperfections. 
But  none  of  these  causes  can  take  place  with  respect  to  the  Deity; 
He  must  therefore  be  free  from  all  moral  turpitude."  Mr. 
Tucker  describes  Holiness,  "as  not  consisting  with  a  mixture 
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of  anything  foul  or  unbecoming,  mean  or  trivial ;  and  it  stands 
opposed  to  moral  impurity,  which  taints,  and  fixes  a  lasting 
blemish  upon  the  mind."  Dr.  Hutcheson,  the  father  of  Scottish 
Philosophy,  says,  "  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  show  us 
His  moral  purity  or  holiness.  As  He  is  independent,  almighty, 
and  wise.  He  cannot  be  indigent;  He  can  have  no  private  ends 
opposite  to  the  universal  good,  nor  has  He  any  low  appetites 
or  passions."  As  no  objections  have  ever  been  taken,  at  least 
openly  or  abstractly,  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  far 
as  purity  is  concerned,  it  may  be  enough  at  present  to  notice 
the  following  few  considerations.  God,  from  His  nature, 
cannot  contract  the  smallest  possible  defilement  or  stain,  either 
through  weakness  or  accident.  God  is  Immaculate, — that  is, 
without  the  slightest  spot  or  appearance  of  evil.  God's  motives 
are  ineffably  pure, — that  is,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
give  any  conception  of.  As  an  ancient  philosopher  well  ob- 
served, "  Impurity  in  God  is  so  monstrous  to  speak  of,  that  no 
one  could  dream  of  anything  more  wild  or  extravagant,  even 
supposing  he  should  make  it  a  study  to  do  so."  "  God,"  says 
Archbishop  King,  "  must  dislike  and  detest  evil,  since  it  never 
can  become  in  the  least  agreeable  to  His  perfections,  or 
serviceable  to  His  use.  His  holiness  necessarily  hates  and 
abhors  all  wickedness." 

II.  God  being  Himself  unspeakably  Pure,  it  follows  most 
evidently  that  His  Law  must  also  be  spotlessly  Pure.  Its 
motto,  if  the  term  could  be  allowed,  is.  Be  ye  Pure,  as  I  am 
Pure.  Whatever  is  in  its  moral  nature  clear,  transparent,  and 
beneficent,  is,  by  the  Divine  Law,  enjoined.  Whatever  is 
morally  corrupt,  defiled,  or  deceitful,  is  condemned.  God  must, 
according  to  His  nature,  manifest  His  displeasure  at  whatever 
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is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  immaculacy  of  His  own 
Attributes  ;  nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  than  that  He 
could  wink  at,  or  slily  encourage,  mental  impurity  in  any  of  His 
creatures,  and  for  any  supposable  purpose  of  His  own.  God's 
Law,  then,  being  ineffable  in  its  purity,  it  necessarily  and  un- 
avoidably follows,  that  such  writers  as  Calvin  and  Edwards  were 
immeasurably  wrong  when  they  charged  God  with  being  the 
author  of  Moral  Evil,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  having  ^^ permitted'^ 
it.  To  admit  such  a  question  to  the  status  of  a  discussion 
would,  of  itself,  be  an  offence  against  the  Laws  of  the  Pure. 
No  amount  of  testimony,  and  no  bundles  of  tortured  passages 
out  of  books,  could  be  held  as  rclet'ant  to  justify  a  preliminary 
enquiry  into  whether  God  is  or  is  not  Infinitely  Holy.  Account 
for  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  as  you  best  can,  this  at  least  is 
demonstrably  certain,  that  God  could  not,  in  any  manner  or 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  connected  with  its  authorship. 
The  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  is  repugnant  to  all  reason  ;  in 
other  words,  it  bears  falsehood  on  its  brow.  Plato  considered 
that  such  doctrines  being  taught  was  an  offence  against  the  Civil 
Law,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  Magistrate.  If 
obscene  publications,  of  any  description,  deserve  censure  by  the 
Law  of  the  land,  truly  those  which  poison  the  minds  of  youth, 
by  corrupting  them  with  such  doctrines  as  "  that  God  has  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  or,  "  that  He,  for  His  own 
glory,  has  permitted  guilty  deeds  to  be  done," — should  receive 
magisterial  condemnation  and  interdiction.  No  one  who  has 
the  least  respect  for  morality  or  religon  of  any  kind  should 
listen  to  a  man  uttering  what  may  be  well  described  as  the 
blasphemy  of  blasphemies  ; — as  he  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  avoid  being  contaminated  by  coming  into  mental  con- 
tact with  such  gross  and  debasing  impurities.     The   notion  of 
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sin  being  introduced  into  the  world  by  God  first  suggested  itself 
to  the  ancient  Persian  Magi ;  but  if  we  value  the  advice  of 
Plato,  we  must  not  allow  such  fables  to  be  related,  either  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  as  their  whole  tendency  is  to  demoralise  the 
people.  The  merest  tyro  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the  Infinite  Holiness  of 
God,  and  the  fore-ordination  or  permission  of  crime,  involves 
contradictory  propositions,  one  of  which  being  proved  false,  the 
other  is  demonstrated  to  be  true. 

III.  The  idea  of  the  Holy  or  the  Pure  enters  largely  into  the 
science  of  the  Beautiful.  Whatever  is  unchaste  is,  to  a  properly 
cultivated  mind,  offensive,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  good 
taste.  A  thing  to  be  truly  elegant  should,  in  idea  at  least,  be 
severe  and  correct ;  and  without  the  most  remote  tendency  to 
suggest  or  excite  grovelling  desires.  Like  all  other  sciences, 
that  of  Beauty  exists  only  in  the  mind ;  although  we  have 
numerous  manifestations  or  examples  of  it  in  the  outward  world. 
Of  course,  the  highest  type  of  all  Beauty  is  the  Moral, — because, 
if  mental  obliquities  exist  in  any  marked  degree  in  the  human 
object,  they  cannot  fail,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  produce 
ugliness.  Sin  and  crime  destroy  all  that  is  otherwise  fair  and 
bright  in  our  nature.  A  generation  or  two  spent  in  wickedness 
produces  hideousness  in  the  physiognomy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  well  spent  lives  do  not  fail  to  yield  a  good  outward 
appearance  in  the  offspring.  So  far  as  the  material  world  is 
concerned,  the  human  figure  is  the  finest  example  of  Beauty  upon 
which  the  eye  can  rest.'"'     Milton's  description  of  the  ideally 

*  Last  year,  in  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good,  to  the 
inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  omitted  this  example  of  the  Beautiful.  Among  a 
number  of  critiques  sent  me  by  the  patients,  was  one  in  which  I  received  a  severe 
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pure  in  human  form  is  elevating,  especially  when  he  describes 

the  happy  pair  as  not  being  prone  like  other  creatures,  but 

endued  with  sanctity  of  reason,  and  whose  f-ont  serene  governs 

the  rest. 

' '  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike,  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  seem'd  :  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure, 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed, 
Whence  true  authority  in  man." 

Whatever  in  man  is  hypocritical,  treasonable,  and  deceitful,  is 
a  violation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Pure ;  whereas,  all  that  is  dignified, 
free  from  envy  and  jealousy,  is  in  accordance  with  them. 
Whatever  in  outward  nature  is  foul,  contaminated,  soiled,  or 
corrupt,  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  ideas  of  the  Beautiful. 
Whether  from  purer  air,  from  freer  institutions,  or  from  want 
of  mercantile  ambition,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but  at  the 
sametime  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  far 
surpassed  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  many  others,  the  most  refined, 
and  even  polished,  people  of  the  world  in  our  day.  Their 
literature,  sculpture,  and  manners,  seem  to  have  touched  a 
considerably  higher  point,  and  acquired  a  finer  polish,  than  we 
have  as  yet  reached,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  improve- 
ments in  producing  w^ealth,  with,  of  course,  its  accompanying 
vulgarity. 

In  Poetry  numerous  infringements  of  the  Laws  of  the  Pure 
are  to  be  found.  Byron  was  in  this  respect  a  great  sinner.  It 
may  be  doubted  even  if  Milton  was  altogether  immaculate ; 

rebuke  for  overlooking  the  highest  type  of  beauty  with  which  we  can  become 
acquainted. 
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what  took  place  in  the  leafy  bower  on  the  first  evening  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  screened, 
especially  for  youthful  readers.  It  may  be  doubted,  too,  if  this 
and  some  other  passages  of  a  similar  description,  are  not  more 
suggestive  and  more  exciting  to  prurient  imaginations,  than  the 
broader  and  more  gross  obscenities  to  be  found  in  Burns.  Many 
of  the  fashionable  novels  of  the  day  are  of  a  debasing  tendency, 
as  they  tend  to  familiarise  the  mind  with  seductions  and  other 
manners  of  a  morally  low  type.  It  will  be  evident  that  our 
conversation,  dress,  sculpture,  and  painting,  should  all  tend  to 
increase  our  appreciation  of  the  Pure.  Speaking  of  Painting, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  principal  figure  in  Paton's 
Pursuit  of  Pleasure,  is  altogether  faultless,  as  without  explana- 
tion, the  sentiment  appears  somewhat  lascivious.  In  a  word, 
all  art  should  be  in  severe  accordance  with  what  is  ideally 
spotless  and  pure,  in  order  to  form  an  exemplification  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Beautiful. 


In  fine ;  God  is  infinitely  Holy  or  Pure,  and  the  method  by 
which  He  governs  the  world  is  no  less  so.  Nothing  can,  by 
any  stretch  of  language  or  imagination,  be  more  opposed  to  His 
essential  nature,  than  the  idea  of  His  fore-ordaining,  permitting, 
conniving,  or  winking  at,  impurity,  guilt,  or  sin.  His  throne  is 
established  upon  ineffable  purity ;  and  no  stain  or  defilement 
can,  by  any  possibility  whatever,  find  a  lodgment  there.  What 
is  pure  can  alone  be  beautiful ;  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  to  have  their  works  as  nearly  as  possible  to  imitate  the 
Great  Original,  by  taking  our  flight  from  whatever  is  tainted 
with  impurity, — thus  becoming  wise  with  holiness.* 

*  See  The^tetus  84,  and  Tim.  X. 


PROPOSITION    FOURTEENTH. 

GOD    IS    SELF- PERFECT. 

Definition. — By  Perfection  is  to  be  known  whatever  is 
absolutely  or  infinitely  complete,  or  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added. 

Demonstration. — God  being  Self-Existent,  must  necessarily 
be  without  bounds  to  any  of  His  Perfections  or  Attributes. 
Were  He  in  any  manner  or  way  defective,  He  could  not  be  God. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  Whatever  concerns  the  Deity  must  exist  without  bounds. 
If  malevolent,  He  must  be  so  without  limit ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  good,  true,  pure,  wise,  knowing,  powerful,  He  must  be 
so  without  the  possibility  of  these  attributes  being  added  to,  or 
taken  from.  God  being  Self-Perfect,  there  can  be  no  degrees  in 
His  excellencies,  and  of  course  nothing  can  possibly  increase  His 
stores  of  knowledge,  or  in  any  way  add  to  His  felicity  or  power. 
God  is  in  Himself  the  source  and  original  of  all  perfection,  and 
any  virtue  existing  in  the  world  has  been  derived  from  Him. 
"  There  is  no  attaining  to  the  highest  degree,"  according  to 
Fenelon,  "  but  by  the  infinite  ;  for  whatsoever  is  finite,  is  neither 
full   nor  supreme,  seeing   there   is  always   something  possible 
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above  it.     Wherefore  the  Being  of  itself  must  necessarily  be  an 
infinite  Being.     If  it  is  an  infinite  Being,  it  is  infinitely  Perfect; 
for  Being,  Goodness,  and  Perfection,  are  the  same  thing.     Be- 
sides, nothing  can  be   conceived  more  perfect  than  to"  be  of 
itself;  and  all  the  perfection  of  a  Being,  that  is  not  of  itself, 
how  high  soever  it  be  represented,  is  infinitely  below  that  of  a 
Being  which  is  of  itself.     Therefore,  the  Being  which  is  of  it- 
self, and  by  which  all  that  is  exists,  is  infinitely  Perfect.     But 
to  make  this   argumentation   more  easy,  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain  that  the  terms  to  be  of  itself ,  to  be  necessary,  to  be  infinitely 
Perfect,  first  Being,  first  Cause,  and   God,  are  terms  absolutely 
synonv-mous."     Thus,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,-- The  idea  of  In- 
finity or  Immensity,  as  well  as  of  Eternity,  is   so  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Self-Existence,  that  because  it  is  impossible 
but  that  something  must  be  Infinite  independently  of  itself, 
(for  else  it  would  be  impossible  there  should  be  any  Infinite  at 
all,  unless  an  eff-ect  could  be  more  perfect   than  its  cause), 
therefore  it  must  of  necessity  be  Self-Existent.     And  because 
something  must  of  necessity  be  Self-Existent,   therefore  it  is 
necessary-  that  it  must  likewise  be  Infinite."     Wollaston  proves 
the  infinity  of  God  in  this   manner:  "Eternal  He  must  be, 
because  there  is  no  way  by  which  such  a  being  can  either  begin 
or  cease  to  be,  Existence  being  of  His  essence.     And  infinite 
He  must  be,  because  He  can  be  limited  by  no  other  as  to  His 
existence."     Again,  "  God  exists  in  a  manner  which  is  perfect. 
For  He,  who  exists  of  Himself,   depends  in   no   regard  upon 
any  other,  and  (as  being  a  supreme  cause)  is  the  fountain  of 
existence  to  other  beings,  must  exist  in  the  ///Aw/;.,./ and  best 
manner  of  existing.     And   not  only  so,  but  (since  He  is  in- 
finite and  illimited)  He  must  exist  in  the  best  manner,  illimitedly 
and   infinitely.     Now,    to   exist   thus,    is    infinite   goodness  of 
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existence ;  and  to  exist  in  a  manner  infinitely  good  is  to  be 
perfect"  Des  Cartes"'  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  or  common 
notion,  "  that  all  the  reality  or  perfection  which  is  in  a 
thing  is  found  formally  or  eminently  in  its  first  and  total 
cause."  This  being  so,  all  Perfection  must  be  in  God,  the 
primal  cause,  and  conservator  of  all  things.  To  the  same 
effect,  Cudworth  :  "  There  is  one  absolutely  perfect  Being, 
existing  of  itself  from  all  eternity,  from  whence  all  lesser  per- 
fections, or  imperfect  beings,  did  gradually  descend,  till  at  last 
they  end  in  senseless  matter  or  inanimate  body."  He  quotes 
with  approbation  from  one  of  the  early  Greeks,  who  maintained 
that  owing  to  the  immutability  of  God,  and  to  the  inexhaustible 
perfection  of  its  essence,  the  unlimitedness  and  unboundedness 
of  its  power,  it  is  infinite,  as  well  as  ingenit  or  un-made.  Fol- 
lowing Boetius,  Cudworth  shows,  that  infinite  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  with  absolutely  perfect.  "To  assert  an  infinite 
Being,  is  nothing  else  but  to  assert  a  being  absolutely  perfect, 
such  as  had  no  beginning,  which  could  produce  all  things  pos- 
sible or  conceivable,  and  upon  which  all  other  things  depend. 
And  this  is  to  assert  a  God  ;  one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  the 
original  of  all  things  :  God,  and  Infinite,  and  Absolutely  Perfect, 
being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing."  Bishop 
Wilkins  says,  "  That  the  true  notion  of  God  consists  in  this, 
That  he  is  a  Being  of  all  possible  perfections.  .  .  .  And 
though  it  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  raise  our  minds  to  any  due 
apprehensions  of  this,  yet  we  must  endeavour  in  our  own 
thoughts  of  Him,  so  far  as  our  finite  understandings  are  capable, 
to  remove  and  separate  from  Him  whatever  is  in  any  kind  evil 
or  unworthy,  and  to  ascribe  unto  Him  the  utmost  degree  of 
all  Goodness  and  Perfection." 

*  Geometrical  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God. 
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II.  God  being  Infinite  in  all  His  Perfections,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  His  Law  must  be  complete  likewise.  A  Law  to  be 
binding  requires  to  be  promulgated.  "  It  is,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  a  XMlt  prescribed  "  Again,  Erskine,— "  the  thing  prescribed  as 
a  law  must  be,  in  itself,  possible  to  be  performed ;  it  must  be 
so  distinctly  exhibited  as  to  convey  a  precise  knowledge  of  its 
meaning  to  those  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it ;  and  it  must  be 
notified  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  may  know  it  to  be 
the  will  of  their  Sovereign."  If  the  Divine  Law  were  imperfect, 
informal,  or  insufficient  in  its  promulgation,  prescription,  or 
publication,  that  would  argue  imperfection  in  its  Author.  If 
it  were  in  any  respect  defective,  then  it  could  not  demand  perfect 
services,  and  could  not  exact  complete  vindication  from  its 
transgressors.  God's  Law  being,  however,  like  Himself,  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  all  its  parts,  can  tolerate  no  defective  services. 
It  must  be  a  perfect  rule  (a  unity  or  whole)  of  duty,  or  it  can  be 
nothing  at  all ;  nothing  could  be  suggested  by  way  of  improve- 
ment upon  it,  and  no  part  of  it  could  be  taken  away  without 
abolishing  it  altogether. 

According  to  the  canons  of  Jurisprudence,  it  is  optional  in 
the  Legislator  to  choose  the  manner  in  which  he  may  manifest 
his  will,  whether  orally  or  by  writing  :  sufficient  it  is  that  the 
subjects  are  not  under  invincible  ignorance  of  it, — that  is,  placed 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them,  by  any  amount  of  application 
or  diligence,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  although  some 
reference  was  made  above  to  the  same  subject,  it  nevertheless 
may  be  advantageously  considered  again  here  :  as  the  Divine 
Attributes  are  essentially  one,  they  naturally  run  into  each 
other ;  and  although  our  observations  do  the  same,  the  error  is 
by  no  means  a  fatal  one. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked.  In  what  manner  is  the  Divine  Law 
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Prescribed?  "No  law,"  says  Boston,  (Four-fold  State,) 
"  obliges  until  it  is  revealed.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  there 
was  a  law  which  man,  as  a  rational  creature,  was  subjected  to 
at  his  creation  ;  and  that  this  law  was  revealed  to  him."  "  Our 
business  here,"  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  not  to  know  all 
things,  but  those  which  concern  our  conduct ;  .  .  .  .  and 
the  candle  that  is  set  up  within  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all 
our  purposes."  "  Every  man,"  says  Seneca,  "has  alight  setup 
within  him  for  a  guide ;"  and  Dr.  Campbell"'  affirms  this  to  be 
that  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Thus,  Bishop  Butler, — "  That  which  renders  beings 
capable  of  moral  government  is  their  having  a  moral  nature, 
and  moral  faculties  of  perception  and  action.  Brute  creatures 
are  impressed  and  actuated  by  various  instincts  and  propensions, 
so  also  are  we.  But  additional  to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  for 
reflecting  upon  actions,  and  making  them  an  object  of  our 
thought."  Lord  Kames, — "  Were  any  one  destitute  of  the 
moral  sense,  the  terms  'right'  and  'wrong'  would  be  to  him 
no  less  intelligible  than  the  term  colour  to  one  born  blind." 
Burlamaqui  observes  that,  "  by  natural  law,  we  understand  a 
law  that  God  imposes  on  all  men,  which  they  are  able  to  dis- 
cover by  the  sole  light  of  reason."  Referring  again  to  Butler, 
— "  Man  being  a  creature  of  God,  formed  with  design  and  wis.- 
dom,  and  endowed  with  sense  and  reason,  the  rule  of  human 
actions,  or  the  true  foundation  of  morality,  is  properly  the 
')   Will   of  the   Supreme   Being  manifested  and  intei-prcted,  either 

by  moral  sense  or  by  reason Nothing 

can  be  more  evident  than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation, 
man  cannot  be  considered  as  a  creature  left  by  his  Maker  to 
act  at  random,  and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural 

*"  Necessity  of  Revelation." 
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power,  as  passion,  humour,  or  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him; 
which  is  the  condition  brute  creatures  are  in  ;  but  that,  from  his 
make,  constitution,  or  nature,  he  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense,  a  law  to  himself    He  hath  the  rule  of  right  within  ; 

what  is  wanting  is  only  that  he  honestly  attend  to  it 

God  being  the  author  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  our  consti- 
tution, if,  in  consequence  of  this  nature  and  constitution,  we  are 
reasonably  determined  to  judge  after  a  certain  manner,  and  to 
act  according  to  our  judgment,  the  Creator  sufficiently  manifests 
His  intention,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  be  ignorant  of  His  will. 
The  language,  therefore,  of  reason  is  the  language  of  God  himself" 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  of  the  Analogy  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  who  contended  that  the  voice 
of  pure  reason  was  none  other  than  the  voice  of  God.  God's 
law  being  Perfect,  and  in  all  respects  complete,  its  dictates  are 
plain,  and  without  a  double  signification  ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  consulted  oracles,  were  generally  treated  to 
an  opeii  ad\dce, — one  v.-hich  could  have  a  retrospective  meaning, 
according  as  the  enterprise  to  be  embarked  upon  turned  out 
favourable  or  otherwise.  Superstitious  people  among  them,  who 
hated  reason,  aJected  to  be  guided  by  what  they  called  the 
leadings  of  Providence ;  others  placed  their  faith  in  palmistry, 
watching  the  flight  of  birds,  upon  chickens  pecking  corn,  on  the 
position  of  stars,  on  dreams,  prodigies,  prognostics,  auspices, 
omens,  and  on  the  hired  words  of  diviners,  soothsayers,  &:c.  ; 
but  all  these  methods  of  discovering  the  mind  of  God  were  inept, 
and  they  were  mjurious  in  this  Avay,  that  they  prevented 
people  from  seeking  it  where  it  could  be  found.  Studying  the 
Divine  Law  is  the  proper  way  of  discovering  the  Divine 
Will ;  in  the  Moral  Command  there  can  be  nothing  obscure 
or  perplexing  ;    but  it  must,  in  all  cases,  and  every  possible 
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circumstance  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  illuminate  his  path, 
and  act  as  a  finger-post  pointing  out  the  direct  road  to  permanent 
happiness, — the  goal  all  wish  to  arrive  at.  Superstitious  people 
even  now  turn  back  from  prosecuting  a  journey  if  they  meet  one 
whom  they  deem  unlucky,  although  they  would  be  loth  to  do 
so  if  several  days  had  been  spent  on  it,  as  in  the  case  referred  to 
by  Cicero.  I'he  Irishman  especially  believes  stoutly  in  luck  ; 
but  this  belief,  besides  being  superstitious,  is  a  violation  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Perfect ;  because,  if  we  keep  strictly  by  what  is  right 
and  proper,  there  is  little  danger  of  luck  being  against  us.  Odd 
and  singular  accidents  will  doubtless  occur,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rules.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  habit  of  using  the  touchstone — is  it  right? — is  the  only 
safe  one  for  a  man  to  refer  to,  and  that,  too,  as  Burns  has  it, 
uncaring  consequences.  Many  people,  however,  never  think  of 
using  this  test,  but  grieve  their  righteous  souls  by  prognosticating 
what  will  happen  if  they  act  in  such  a  manner.  If,  however, 
our  reasoning  be  correct,  and  our  premises  to  be  depended  upon, 
then  our  duty  unmistakeably  is,  to  honour  the  Perfect  Law,  and 
at  the  same  time  honour  its  Author,  by  giving  effect  to  its 
dictates. 

III.  There  are  many  people  Avho  overlook  entirely  the  effect 
of  actions  in  this  manner;  they  consider  them  simply  as  they 
api)ear  to  affect  the  individual,  but  forget  their  bearing  upon 
society.  Now,  man's  welfare  in  the  world  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
resides.  In  estimating  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a 
given  rule  of  conduct,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  that  rule  would 
answer,  provided  all  would  observe  it.  As  nothing  is  single, 
every  action  must  produce  an  effect,  not  immediate  only,  but 
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also  upon  society  at  large.  Thus,  a  murder  perpetrated  inflicts 
injury  upon  those  connected  ;  but  more  than  this,  it  tends  to 
create  distrust  and  insecurity  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
The  Divine  Law  being  perfect,  it  forms  a  rule  of  duty  that 
cannot  fail,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  according  as  it  is  acted 
out,  to  produce  good  effects,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but 
also  to  society  or  the  body  politic.  The  Divine  Law,  therefore, 
necessarily  becomes  the  fountain  of  Social  Science,  and  as 
such,  it  has  been  recognised  by  most  of  the  writers  on  that  sub- 
ject,— at  all  events,  of  such  as  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
last  chapter,  we  pointed  out  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  those 
who  would  have  us  understand  that  they  can  attain  science  by 
rule  of  thumb, — by  mere  empirical  conjectures  :  but  here — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Divine  Law — we 
can  find  Science,  social  as  well  as  individual.  The  command- 
ment to  act  in  accordance  with  our  reason,  or  the  supreme  rule 
of  duty,  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  possible  con- 
ditions that  may  arise  with  man  in  connection  with  his  fellows, 
or  with  nations  transacting  with  nations.  This  standard  of  ob- 
ligation has  been  properly  designated  The  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  :  vide  the  works  of  Pufifendorf,  Grotius,  Vattel, 
Burlamaqui,  &c.,  &c. 

IV.  God  being  Perfect,  it  follows  that  all  His  Works  are 
Perfect  too.  In  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  man,  as 
he  came  off  the  Divine  anvil,  was  complete  in  every  respect, — 
to  wit,  as  complete  as  possible,  or  as  perfect  as  a  creature  could 
be  made.  Some  there  are  who  affirm  that  God  could  have 
made  man  infallible  if  so  He  had  chosen  ;  but  as  has  been  re- 
marked a  hundred  times,  this  would  have  involved  a  contra- 
diction or  absurdity.     Peccability  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a 
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created  being,  and  this  condition  it  was  beyond  the  pDwer  of 
God  to  have  overcome,  even  supposing  Him  desirous  of  doing 
so.  Whatever  is  not  God,  is,  as  Fenelon  remarks,  of  stinted 
perfection.  Des  Cartes  observes,  that  God  made  man  as  perfect 
as  a  creature  could  be  made  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
in  the  premises,  whatever  theory  we  may  hold  as  to  the  tempta- 
tion, fall,  &c.     Thus,  Milton,— 

"  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail'd  : 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell." 

Again,— 


" That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 
That  is  to  thy  obedience  ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  the  caution  given  thee  ;  be  advised. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  that  man  was  created  originally 
with  a  bias  to  evil,  and  under  an  invincible  necessity  of  falling, 
is  a  most  gross  and  most  perverse  infraction  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Perfect.  If,  however,  man  at  first  chose  evil  as  His  supreme 
good,  as  we  ourselves  may  do  every  moment,  that  does  not  in  the 
most  remote  degree  affect  the  statement  that  God  did  his  part 
all  right.  A  watchmaker  may  sell  a  chronometer  all  complete, 
but  he  cannot  guarantee  the  regularity  of  its  movements  when 
it  is  subjected  to  ill  usage.  The  merchant  may  send  out  pure 
wine,  but  this  cannot  prevent  subsequent  adulteration.  Al- 
though the  original  break-down  should  never  become  known 
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to  us,  \ve  see  the  process  of  degradation  carried  on  daily  before 
our  eyes,  and  by  men's  own  hands ;  yet  we  hear  these  human 
e\ils  called  Divine  Judgments,  and  old  wives  moralizing  upon 
them  as  such.  Boston  says,  (Four-fold  State),  "  Not  God,  but 
man  himself,  was  the  cause  of  his  sin ;  his  Creator  set  him  up, 
but  he  threw  himself  down."     Thus,  Homer, — 

"  Pen-erse  mankind  !  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree  ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  miscall 'd  the  crimes  of  fate." 

V.  The  Perfect  forms  a  principal  element  in  the  Science  of 
Beauty.  It  must  be  apparent  almost  at  first  sight,  and  even  to 
very  superficial  observers,  that  whatever  is  defective,  imperfect, 
or  deformed,  cannot  be  beautiful.  This  was  Plato's  theory,  as 
expounded  in  the  Timteus  ;  and  under  the  idea  of  Perfection 
he  held  that  Proportion  was  included.  Again,  Proportion 
necessarily  involves  Order,  Symmetry,  Regularity,  Con- 
GRUiTY,  (S:c.  A  few  explanator}^  observations  may  be  forgiven 
here,  but  of  course  the  subject  itself  is  of  universal  magnitude. 
All  our  works  should  be,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them,  exempli- 
fications of  the  Perfect ;  and  we  should,  as  far  as  we  can,  avoid 
deformity,  which  is  ugliness.  Our  houses  should  be  complete, 
not  only  as  regards  internal  comfort,  but  also  for  outward 
appearance.  Thus,  a  deformed  man, — "an  object,"  as  he  is 
called, — full  of  sores,  lame,  and  bloated,  is  repulsive,  even 
without  reference  to  the  condition  of  his  toilet ;  so  in  reference 
to  Statuary,  Paintings,  Dress,  &c.,  anything  that  is  really  im- 
proper is  repulsive  to  every  well-constituted  mind.  Concerning 
Proportion  or  Symmetrj',  anything  violating  these  is  an  offence 
against  good  taste :  thus,  an  entrance  gate  should  be  smaller 
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and  less  imposing  than  the  mansion-house,  and  the  dog-kennels 
less  conspicuous  than  either.  The  frame  of  a  picture  should 
bear  some  reference  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  work  of  art, 
and  the  porch  of  a  house  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  size 
and  style  of  the  mansion.  Blackie  points  out  the  case  of  a 
sermon,  where  the  introduction  occupied  as  much  time  as  did 
the  discourse.  In  speaking  of  the  congruous,  the  writer  just 
named  observes,  that  a  building  must  be  in  harmony  with  its 
purpose.  "  Fitness  for  a  purpose,  indeed,  is  not  beauty  ;  but 
unfitness  for  a  purpose,  especially  in  such  a  utilitarian  art  as 
architecture,  always  mars  beauty,  by  mingling  sharp  discord 
with  the  general  harmony  of  the  expression.  We  cannot  admire 
a  building,  however  beautifully  shaped,  if  ill  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  any  more  than  we  can  admire  a  wine  glass  which  could 
not  be  raised  to  the  mouth  without  cutting  the  lips  of  the 
drinker."  The  Cairn  near  Balmoral,  reared  by  Her  Majesty 
to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  is  good  in  idea,  although 
in  execution  stiff  and  formal ;  but  what  could  be  more  out  of 
place  than  a  dehcately  chiselled  ornamental  cross  on  a  hill-side  ? 
A  work  of  art  should  not  only  be  well  designed  and  executed, 
but  unless  placed  in  harmony  with  other  objects,  these  qualities 
will  not  avail.  Thus,  a  fountain  of  elegant  proportions,  and  its 
Gothic  details  elaborately  expressed,  would,  if  placed  in  a 
square  of  pasteboard-looking,  white-washed  houses,  be  most 
incongruous,  and  be  an  indication  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste. 
Crinolines  and  chignons  may  or  may  not  look  well  in  Hyde 
Park ;  but  they  would  be  sadly  out  of  keeping  if  sported  by 
fish-wives  carrying  their  creels,  or  girls  hoeing  turnips,  or  worse 
still,  in  spreading  manure  on  the  fields  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 
Our  feudal  hereditary  nobility  furnish  many  instances  of  in- 
congruity, as  the  titles  of  honour  and  rank  not  unfrequently 
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sit  upon  fools.  Congruity,  Regularity,  Order,  and  Symmetry, 
are  all  important  subdivisions  of  the  Science  of  Beauty,  or  more 
particularly,  of  the  Laws  of  the  Perfect;  and  absolute  perfection 
is  an  attribute  of  the  Infinite  Divine  Nature. 


In  fine  :  God  is  Infinite  in  all  His  perfections,  and  all  His 
works  are  likewise  perfect.  His  Law  is  complete  as  a  rule  of 
duty,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  In  the  latter 
respect,  it  is  the  only  possible  foundation  of  Social  Science. 
Man,  as  he  was  at  first  formed,  was  also  perfect, — that  is, 
so  far  as  a  created  being  could  be  rendered  so.  The  Laws 
of  the  Perfect  enter  largely  into  Esthetics,  and  all  our  works 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  render  an  exemplification  of  their 
operation. 


PROPOSITION     FIFTEENTH. 

GOD     IS     INFINITELY     GOOD. 

Definition. — By  the  term  Good,  is  known  Happiness,  as 
opposed  to  evil,  or  misery. 

Demonstration. — God,  as  being  Absolutely  Perfect,  or  free 
from  every  defect,  must  therefore  be  Infinitely  Good,  as  there 
can  be  no  source  of  misery  in  Him.  By  a  high  necessity  of  His 
nature,  God  must  possess  Happiness,  Felicity,  or  Blessedness, 
without  limit.  A  Being  of  Infinite  Malmolence,  or  Wickedness,  is 
too  horrible  even  for  a  moment's  contemplation. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  As  an  ancient  philosopher  very  profoundly  observed,  God 
is  essenfially  Good, — not  by  accident,  or  from  external  motives 
or  considerations.  "Without  the  divine  attribute  of  Goodness," 
says  Bishop  Wilkins,  "  His  other  attributes  would  not  afford 
any  sufficient  ground  for  our  love  and  adoration  of  Him. 
Knowledge  and  Power,  without  Goodness,  would  be  but  Craft 
and  Violence.  He  could  by  his  Wisdom  outwit  all  his  creatures, 
and  easily  impose  upon  them,  and  play  with  their  misery ;  and 
by  his  Power  he  could  tyrannize  over  them  ;  but  that  he  will 
not  do  thus,  we  are  assured  by  his  Goodness.     This  is  so  essen- 
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tial  to  him,  that  to  imagine  him  without  Goodness,  were  to 
imagine  a  God  without  a  Deity,  i.e.,  without  that  which  chiefly 
constitutes  him  what  he  is  :  nay,  it  were  to  imagine,  instead  of 
a  God,  a  worse  Devil,  and  more  quaUfied  to  do  mischief,  than 
any  now  in  the  world."  Dr.  Clarke,  in  proving  the  Goodness 
of  God,  defines  it  to  be  the  fitness  of  things;  and  no  doubt  this 
is  calculated  to  open  up  our  ideas  on  this  subject.  Thus,  the 
grand  aim  of  all  reasonable  beings  is  to  obtain  what  is  to  be  for 
their  permanent  benefit,  although  the  means  usually  employed 
are  most  unsuited  for  the  end  desired.  Goodness  may  then  be 
not  inappropriately  considered  the  means  of  reaching  the  pro- 
per conclusion.  What  is  in  itself  unfit  to  secure  an  object  of 
value,  could  not  in  any  manner  or  way  be  considered  good. 
Thus,  Dr.  Hutcheson, — "The  ultimate  desire  of  universal  misery 
cannot  be  supposed  the  determination  approved  in  the  Divine 
Mind;  nor  can  any  such  affection  be  conceived  as  original  and 
essential,  since  there  can  be  no  original  sense  or  power  of  per- 
ception corresponding  to  it  in  the  Divine  Mind.  The  Deity 
must  have  powers  perceptive  of  happiness  immediately.  But 
in  that  which  is  original  and  omnipotent  there  can  be  no  sense 
of  misery,  nor  any  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  suggested  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  perceptive  powers  he  has  granted  to  his  limited 
creatures,  and  the  laws  of  sensation  to  which  he  has  subjected 
them.  That  cannot  be  supposed  the  object  of  an  original  desire, 
the  idea  of  which  is  not  perceived  by  some  original  faculty  of 
perception  immediately  suggested  to  it. 

"  Besides,  all  malevolent  dispositions  of  will,  as  they  seem  to 
carry  along  with  them  some  uneasiness  and  misery  to  the  mind 
where  they  reside,  so  they  naturally  tend  to  destroy  their 
objects,  and  thus  to  destroy  themselves.  A  resolute  malice 
must  ever  be  uneasy  while  its  object  subsists ;  and  can  only 
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find  rest  by  an  entire  removal  of  it,  upon  which  the  affection 
also  ceases.  Anger  tends  to  inflict  such  misery  on  its  object 
as  must  at  last  produce  entire  repentance,  and  thus  remove  the 
moral  evil  or  turpitude  which  raised  the  wrathful  indignation  ; 
or  to  bring  the  subject  so  low  that  all  opposition  of  interest 
should  cease,  and  along  with  it,  the  passion  raised  by  it.  Envy 
has  the  same  tendency,  and  when  its  purpose  is  accomplished, 
must  in  like  manner  cease.  Whereas  all  the  benevolent  dis- 
positions are  in  their  own  nature  everlasting,  producing  happi- 
ness, and  delighted  with  its  continuance.  Pity  tends  to  remove 
the  misery  of  its  object,  and  thus  its  own  attendant  pain  is  re- 
moved ;  but  the  love  and  good-will  remain  unabated  by  the 
change.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  malevolent  dispositions 
cannot  be  conceived  as  original  in  that  mifid  which  is  Omni- 
potent, the  source  of  all,  and  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all ;  but 
original  good-will,  and  propensity  to  communicate  happiness, 
must  be  its  essential,  permanent,  immutable  disposition. 

'*  To  suppose  a  determination  toward  the  universal  misery  of 
others  to  be  original  in  the  Divine  Mind,  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  all  his  rational  creatures,  in  whom  no 
such  deteranination  is  found  ;  and  with  that  degree  of  happi- 
ness we  experience  in  life.  O?nnipotence  sure  could  have  effec- 
tually gratified  its  desires  by  the  highest  universal  misery. 

"  We  find  in  ourselves  that  all  the  ill-will  we  are  capable  of 
arises  from  our  weakness,  when  we  apprehend  some  damage  or 
injury  received,  or  dread  it  for  the  future,  or  find  some  oppo- 
sition to  our  interest,  or  to  the  interests  of  those  we  wish  well 
to  ;  in  that  which  is  original,  omtiipotent,  and  the  cause  of  all 
existence,  there  can  neither  be  weakness,  nor  indigence,  nor 
an  opposition  of  its  interests  to  those  of  its  workmanship." 
("  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  Book  I.,  Chap.  9). 
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Much  like  the  above  Hartley  argues  : — "  One  cannot  doubt 
but  that  Infinite  Benevolence  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  supreme  intelligence;  all  the  higher  orders  of  intellectual 
beings  have  probably  higher  degrees  of  it,  in  the  general  and 
accidental  differences,  as  we  call  them,  being  allowed  for ;  and 
therefore  the  highest  intelligence — the  infinite  mind — must  have 
it  in  an  infinite  degree ;  and  as  every  degree  of  benevolence 
becomes  a  proportional  source  of  happiness  to  the  benevolent, 
so  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  same 
thing  with  His  infinite  perfection  and  happiness." 

Dr.  Cudworth  afiirms  goodness  to  be  one  of  "  the  three 
principal  attributes  of  the  Deity ;"  and  he  declares  that  God, 
without  the  attribute  of  Goodness,  would  be  a  decidedly  worse 
being  than  the  evil  god  of  the  Manicheans  ;  "  forasmuch  as 
the  latter  could  be  but  finitely  evil,  wherefore  the  former  might 
be  so  infinitely."  In  another  place  (vol.  iii.  p.  363),  he 
approvingly  quotes  from  Origen  :  "  We  Christians  say,  as  well 
as  you,  that  God  can  do  nothing  which  is  in  itself  evil,  inept, 
or  absurd,  no  more  than  he  is  able  not  to  be  God.  For 
if  God  do  any  evil,  he  is  no  God." 

On  the  subject  of  Goodness,  Mr.  Tucker  writes  :  "  The  con- 
templation of  Omnipotence,  Omnipresence,  and  Omniscience, 
without  Goodness,  has  most  of  anything  driven  men  into 
Atheism  ;  for  they  looked  upon  such  a  being  as  a  universal 
spectre  continually  hovering  over  them,  prying  into  all  their 
aifairs,  able  and  skilful  to  affect  them  in  what  manner  he 
pleased ;  and  as  we  are  apt  to  expect  the  worst  from  uncouth 
appearances,  they  choose  rather  to  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  chance  or  necessity,  therefore  used  all  their  wats  to 
persuade  mankind  that  the  notion  of  a  God  was  only  a  phantom, 
raised  in  their  imagination  by  crafty  persons  who  found  interest  in 
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affrighting  them.  Thus  we  find  the  idea  of  goodness  inseparable 
from  that  of  God  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  for  those  who  could 
discern  no  marks  of  it  in  the  works  of  nature,  concluded  from 
thence  that  there  was  no  God ;  admitting  if  that  were,  he  must 
be  good  ;  and  all  who  have  acknowledged  a  God,  have  ascribed 
goodness  to  him  as  an  essential  attribute."  ^^^y good"  says 
Archbishop  King,  "  I  here  understand  that  which  is  convenient 
and  commodious,  and  that  which  is  correspondent  to  the 
appetite  of  every  creature.  God,  therefore,  created  the  world 
with  as  great  convenience  and  fitness,  with  as  great  congruity 
to  the  appetites  of  things,  as  could  be  affected  by  Infinite 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  If,  then,  anything  incon- 
venient or  incommodious  be  now,  or  was  from  the  beginning, 
in  it,  that  certainly  could  not  be  hindered  or  removed  even  by 
infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  or  Goodness." 

If  the  terms  could  be  allowed,  God  is  under  no  temptation 
to  depart  from  what  is  Infinitely  Good.  As  supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe.  He  could  gain  no  accession  to  his  power  by 
yielding  to  the  promptings  of  ambition ;  as  possessing  everything 
which  can  secure  happiness,  He  could  have  no  supposable  in- 
terest in  dethroning  himself,  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of 
Ahriman.  Unfitness,  evil,  misery,  and  guilt,  are  evils  ;  and  no 
wise  being  would,  having  all  the  consequences  in  view,  sacrifice 
what  is  Infinitely  Good  for  what  is  Infinitely  Bad.  As  one  of 
the  writers  just  quoted  observes,  God  cannot  entertain  senti- 
timents  of  envy  or  malice,  which  delight  in  withholding  good 
from  others,  or  doing  mischief  to  them.  In  all  respects  God  is 
Infinitely  Good  ;  nothing  beneficial  is  overlooked  or  neglected 
by  Him ;  and  as  He  is  in  Himself  supremely  Blessed,  so  does 
He  desire  to  extend,  diffuse,   and  promote  Happiness  ;  and 
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everj'thing  tending  to  produce  evil  or  misery  is  entirely  foreign, 
nay,  even  antagonistic,  to  His  nature  or  essence. 

II.  It  is  something  passing  strange  that  the  Divine  Attribute 
of  Goodness  has  only  been  seriously  called  in  question  by  those 
who,  with  great  confidence,  presume  to  own  a  monopoly  of 
Divine  things,  and  who  are,  moreover,  the  authorised  defenders 
of  the  Deity's  honour.  As  Dr.  Cudworth  obser\'es,  "they,  and 
not  the  Atheists,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  the  objectors  to 
God's  being  styled  Infinitely  Good.  Where  the  Atheist  takes 
it  for  granted  that  whosoever  asserts  a  God,  or  a  perfect  mind, 
to  be  the  original  of  all  things,  does  therefore,  iJ>so  facto,  suppose 
all  things  to  be  well  made,  and  as  they  should  be.  And  this, 
doubtless,  was  the  sense  of  all  the  ancient  theologers,  howa'er 
some  modern  Thcists  deviate  t/ierefrom, — these  concluding  the 
perfection  of  Deity  not  at  all  to  consist  in  goodness,  but  in 
power  and  arbitrary  will  only.""'  As  is  well  known,  the  great 
apostle  of  divine  malevolence  is  John  Calvin ;  and  if  it  be  any 
palliation  of  his  error,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  he 
scouts  the  bare  mention  of  God  "permitting"  Sin, — which 
hypothesis  he  stigmatizes  as  a  mere  evasion.  God,  he  avers,  is 
the  author  of  sin ;  and  to  prevent  anything  like  ambiguity  on 
the  point,  he  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration,  unfortunately  too 
much  to  the  point.  Jonathan  Edwards  is,  however,  not  quite 
so  free  from  qualms,  and  fondly  clings  to  the  "  permit  "t  theory, 
although  he,  too,  scruples  not,  in  other  passages,  to  charge  the 
Deity  with  the  origin  of  Evil  or  Sin.     These  and  other  writers 

*  Intellectual  System,  vol.  3,  p.  461.     .-Mso,  see  vol.  i,  p.  316. 

+  ' '  Permits  "  are  used  by  another  class  besides  the  high  Calvinists.  Government 
Officers  nail  them  on  barrels  when  they  authorise  the  removal  of  certain  taxed 
products.     Those  of  the  theological  kind  are  not  easily  seen. 
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have  been  guilty  of  a  paralogism,  or  have  been  self-deceived ; 
for  if  they  considered  God  to  be  wicked  or  sinful  at  all,  he  must 
necessarily  be  infinitely  so.  Reduced  to  its  proper  propositional 
form,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples  would  require  to  be 
stated  thus,  God  is  Infinitely  Wicked.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  in  Scotland  this  doctrine  has  assumed  a  different  phase, — 
three  of  our  leading  Divines  having  pronounced  for  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Infinite  Malevolence  !     After  this,  what? 

The  following  quotations  will  exemplify  the  amiable  nature  of 
Evangelical  Theology  : — "  The  happiness  of  the  elect  in  heaven 
will  in  part  consist  of  witnessing  the  torments  of  the  damned  in 
hell ;  and  among  these  may  be  their  own  children,  parents,  wives, 
and  friends."  "  Every  time  they  look  upon  the  damned,  it  will 
excite  in  them  a  lively  and  admiring  sense  of  the  Grace  of  God 
in  making  them  so  to  differ."  "  One  part  of  the  business  of  the 
blessed  is  to  celebrate  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  While  the 
decree  of  reprobation  is  externally  executing  on  the  vessels  of 
wrath,  the  smoke  of  their  torments  will  be  externally  ascending 
in  the  view  of  the  vessels  of  mercy,  who,  instead  of  taking  the 
part  of  those  miserable  objects,  will  say,  '  Amen,  hallelujah, 
praise  the  Lord.'  " — Emmons'  Sermons.  "  The  saints  in  glory 
will  be  far  more  sensible  how  dreadful  the  wrath  of  God  is,  and 
will  understand  how  terrible  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  are ; 
yet  this  will  occasion  no  grief  to  them,  but  rejoicing.  They 
will  not  be  sorry  for  the  damned ;  it  will  cause  no  uneasiness 
or  dissatisfaction  to  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  see 
this  sight,  it  will  occasion  rejoicing,  and  reconcile  them  to  joy- 
ful praises." — Edwards'  Practical  Sernions. 

"When  Mr.  Parker,"  says  Thomson,  (Burnet,  ist  Prize), 
**  quotes  these  inhuman  and  detestable  sentiments,  and  holds 
them  up  to  odium,  he  is  quite  within  the  province  of  human 
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judgment."  Had  Ulysses,  when  he  explored  the  doleful  regions 
of  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride,  sought  in  the  most  profound 
recesses  anything  more  hideous,  he  could  not  have  found  an 
example  to  match  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation.  Had  the  dread 
president  of  Milton's  synod  of  peers  infernal  offered  his  crown 
as  the  reward  of  discovery,  nothing  more  diabolic  could  have 
rewarded  the  contest,  or  be  better  fitted  to  produce  a  more 
plenteous  crop  of  immorality  and  misery.  Whatever  a  crooked, 
grovelling,  and  lying  theology  may  teach  to  the  contrary,  God 
is  infinitely  Good ;  with  Him  is  not  the  very  appearance  of  evil 
or  of  envy.  He  is  beneficent  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe,  or  of  the  imagination  to  conceive.  "  To  say  that  God 
intended  his  creatures  to  be  miserable,  is  the  most  odious  re- 
flection possible." — Foster. 

HI.  God  being  in  Himself  necessarily  and  infinitely  happy, 
it  follows  that  His  Law,  or  the  institutions  of  His  Government, 
must  be  productive  of  Good, — to  wit,  of  Happiness  to  all  the 
subjects.  The  Divine  Government  may  be  likened  to  a  loom, 
the  product  of  which  is  universal  bliss,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  evil.  The  Divine  Law  is  a  "  kindly  counsel," — a 
finger-post  pointing  out  the  road  to  prosperity,  and  warning 
travellers  to  avoid  the  way  leading  directly  to  shame  and 
misery.  Its  tendency,  wholly  and  entirely,  is  to  multiply 
felicity,  and  to  annihilate  evil.  Any  deficiency  of  the  former 
that  is  felt,  or  any  accumulation  of  the  latter,  is  owing  solely  to 
the  neglect  of  its  warnings,  or  the  violations  of  its  injunctions. 
As  an  essential  of  His  nature,  God  must  love  whatever  tends 
to  develop  the  good,  and  He  must  hate  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote evil.  "  When  we  are  convinced,"  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
"  that  God  is  Infinitely  Good,  and  that  He  is  the  friend  and 
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protector  of  virtue,  this  belief  affords  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  the  practice  of  every  branch  of  our  duty.  It  leads  us 
to  consider  conscience  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  to  attend 
to  its  suggestions,  as  to  the  commands  of  that  Being  from  whom 
we  have  received  our  existence,  and  the  great  object  of  ivhose 
government  is  to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
creation."  Wherever  we  see  human  misery,  in  which  ever  of  its 
protean  forms  it  may  appear,  there  we  behold  the  effects  of  a 
breach  or  infringement  of  the  Moral  Law.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  the  immediate  sufferer  may  not  have  been  the  aggressor, 
still  when  the  father  violates  even  one  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  his  nature,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  son  suffers  on  that 
account.  We  might  set  down  the  motto  of  the  Divine  Law 
thus.  Be  ye  Happy,  '\^'hatever  we  see  morally  beautiful  in  the 
world,  wherever  we  see  serenity  of  mind  existing,  wherever, 
in  fine,  happiness  is  to  be  found,  there  we  can  find  illustrations 
of  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  Divine  Law. 

IV.  God's  Law  being  framed  to  promote  universal  happiness, 
it  commands  all,  not  merely  to  exercise  an  enlightened  seli- 
interest  in  order  to  their  own  prosperity,  but  also  to  promote 
whatever  is  in  itself  good,  so  far  as  others  are  concerned.  In 
plain  language.  Social  Science  is  an  exemplification  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Good.  Man  being  linked  to  man,  and  each  possessing 
many  interests  in  common,  owing  to  their  being  united  together 
in  society,  each  individual  is  bound,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
to  contribute  to  the  general  good.  Although  ultimately  and  in- 
directly even  in  this  man  acts  for  his  own  welfare,  yet  in  the  first 
place  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  some  convenience,  and  that,  too, 
for  a  benefit  indefinite  and  remote.  Still,  the  reward  cannot 
fail  to  be  received  in  one  way  or  other,  and  to  the  full  amount. 
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And  it  muFt  be  evident,  that  \vere  map.kind  generally  to  act 
upon  this  benign  rule,  the  well-being  of  society  would  be  in- 
definitely— not  to  say  infinitely — increased.     The  Utilitarian  is 
exclusively  taken  up  with  his  own  aflfairs  ;  but  the  divine  com- 
mand instructs  us  to  consider  all  humanity  as  part  of  ourselves. 
The  Greeks,  especially,  carried  out  the  notion  of  national  good 
to  a  high  degree  :  and  they  taught  that  men  were  bound  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  their  friends,  property, — nay,  even  life  itself, 
for  the  good  of  their  common  country.      "  Whoever,"  says  Mr. 
Tucker,   "  adds  to  the  hapjjiness  of  another,  adds  thereby  to 
his    own.     From  hence    it  follows,  that  honesty  is   the    best 
policy,  and  an  unreser\-ed  attachment  to  the  public  benefit  the 
surest  road  to  self-interest.     It  was  a  proverb  in  ancient  times, 
What  is  good  for  the  hive,  cannot  be  bad  for  the  bee.    "  Man," 
says  Seneca,    "is  like  the  sun, — not  made  for  his  own  sake." 
Thus  Yattel  :  '"The  general  Law  of  Society  is,  that  each  should 
do  for  others  whatever  their  necessities  require,  and  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  without  neglecting  what  they  owe  to  them- 
selves,— a  law  which  all  men  ought  to  observe  in  order  to  live 
agreeably  to  nature,  and  in  conformity  to  the  ^'iews  of  their 
common  Creator  ;  a  law  that  our  own  safety,  our  happiness, 
ought  to  render  sacred  to  every  one  of  us.     Such  is  the  general 
obligation  that  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  our  duty  :  let  us 
fulfil  it  with  care,  if  we  would  endeavour  to  promote  our  highest 
happiness." — Law  of  Nature  a vui  Natums^  p.  6.     Godwin  says, 
that  we  are  all  bound  to  pay  into  the  bank  of  public  advantage  ; 
and  that  public  advantage  and  private  good  are  co-incident. 
Mirabaud  even  declares  that  man  ought  to  learn  to  pursue  his 
true  happiness  by  promoting  that  of  others.    Des  Cartes  affirms 
that  we  are  all  bound  to  advance  the  general  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  to  be  useful  to  no  one  is  to  be  utterly  worthless. 

N 
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The  history  of  our  world  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  affords 
but  too  clear  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  mankind,  in  their  social 
capacity,  pull  down  upon  themselves  incalculable  miseries  by 
breaking  the  Laws  of  the  Good.  Thus  wars,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  multitudes  of  diseases,  result  from  man  exemplifying  his  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  The  farmer  feels  no  call 
to  prevent  Pleuro-Pneumonia  or  Rinderpest  entering  the  country, 
as  it  may  not  reach  his  byres,  while  it  will  enhance  the  demand 
for  stock.  A  little  time  serves  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake. 
The  respectable  householder,  who  sees  his  house  well  kept  and 
his  family  attended  to,  says  he  is  not  frightened  for  cholera, 
typhus,  or  small  pox;  but  the  destroying  angel  fails  to  notice  the 
blood  mark  on  the  door-post,  and  so  appropriates  his  vic- 
tims. The  man  who  is  concerned  only  with  what  regards 
his  own  prosperity,  and  who,  moreover,  conducts  himself  with 
great  propriety,  and  whose  purse  is  not  closed  to  the  voice  of 
pity,  may  nexertheless,  in  another  respect,  be  sadly  deficient. 
Unless  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  belonging  to  him  as  an 
individual,  and  along  with  these,  such  as  are  incumbent  upon 
him  as  a  member  of  the  State,  and  as  part  of  the  human  race, 
he  is  but  half  a  man.  Many  people  are  so  ignorant  as  to  claim 
credit  for  attending  to  their  own  concerns,  and  letting  all  others 
alone.  They  glory  in  what  they  ought  to  feel  as  their  shame. 
By  the  Laws  of  Society,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Good,  we  ought  at 
all  times  to  render  what  service  we  can  to  our  neighbour;  we 
ought  to  take  an  enlightened  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  shed  even  our  blood  on  behalf  of  our  country, 
and  the  universal  good  of  mankind. 

V.  God,  as  Creator  and  Conservator  of  the  universe,  and  as 
being  the  fountain  of  all  happiness,  is  the  object  of  worship  to 
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all  the  intelligent  world.  According  to  Vattel,  "  Worship  con- 
sists in  certain  actions  performed  with  an  immediate  view  to 
the  honour  of  God."  Constituted  as  he  is,  truly  dependent, 
man  naturally  and  spontaneously  looks  around  him  for  some  God 
upon  whom  he  may  bestow  adoration  and  homage.  The  soul 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  mechanically,  gravitates  towards  its 
first  principle.  This  observation  is  as  old  as  Plato,  and  all 
history  confirms  its  truthfulness.  "  Goodness,"  says  Bishop 
Wilkins,  "  is  the  brightest  ray  of  the  Deity,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  worship  and  religion  amongst  men,  the  reason  of 
their  prayers  to  God,  and  praises  of  Him.  Without  this,  His 
other  attributes  would  not  afford  any  sufficient  ground  for  love 
and  adoration  of  Him."  "  AMiatever  excels,"  says  Cicero,  "  has 
a  right  to  veneration  ;"  and  another  writer  contends,  that  as 
God  is  the  embodiment  of  all  possible  perfection,  He  challenges 
all  possible  esteem  and  homage."  One  of  the  Jurists  to  whom 
we  have  so  frequently  referred,  expounds  it  as  a  principle  of 
his  science,  that  "  infinite  respect  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  impression  we  receive  from  a  prospect  of  all  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  that  we  cannot  refuse  love  and  gratitude  to  a 
being  supremely  beneficent."  Cousin  describes  worship  "  as 
the  natural  overflow  of  the  soul  towards  a  being  infinitely 
loveable.  Adoration,"  he  says,  "  is  a  universal  sentiment  ;  a 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  soul  ; — at  first  a  natural  sentiment, 
reason  makes  it  a  duty." 

Although  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  God 
is  mainly  a  spiritual  act,  and  the  highest  homage  we  can  pay  is 
a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, — or  what  is  the  same  thins, 
placing  the  Divine  Law  as  supreme  o\-er  all  the  commandments 
of  men,  still  outward  homage  is  also  required.  Acts  of  de- 
votion should  be  performed  at  regular  periods  ;  or  as  Wollaston 
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expresses  the  same  thing,  we  ought  to  have  stated  praises. 
Many  of  the  poets  give  us  fine  illustrations  of  suitable  approaches 
to  the  Almighty ;  but  none  are  perhaps  to  be  found  finer  than 
those  in  Paradise  Lost : — 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !     Thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  :  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine  : 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  :  ye  in  heaven. 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  fii-st,  him  last,  him  mid'st,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  thou  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
Whh  thy  bright  circlet  ;  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Tliou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater  ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  falls', 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly"st. 
With  the  fi.x'd  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 
And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Van.-  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise." 
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Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  evening  hymn  of  the 
loving  pair  in  Eden's  bowers  : — 

"  Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole.     Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
WTiich  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ 'd. 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'dby  thee." 

There  is  perhaps  no  form  vice  can  assume  in  this  world 
more  exquisitely  wicked  than  when  men  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Almighty.  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  demands  as  an  act  of  homage  and  proper  worship. 
that  His  Law  should  be  the  standard  of  all  duty  and  obliga- 
tion ;  and  man,  when  he  assumes  the  reins  of  his  brother's 
conscience,  openly  robs  God  of  that  service  which  is  due  to 
Him,  and  to  Him  alone. 

As  the  whole  stmcture  of  society  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  religion  is  treated,  and  as  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
conscience  alone  keep  men  from  preying  upon  each  other, 
(antecedent  altogether  to  the  formation  of  municipal  law),  it 
seems  evidently  the  duty  of  all  in  civil  authority,  and  in  their 
official  capacity,  to  see  that  due  honour  is  paid  to  the  Divine 
Being ;  and  further,  that  His  Worship  be  most  suitably  attended 
to.  Temples  should  be  consecrated,  where  all  could  join  in  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High ;  and  these  fanes  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  calculated  to  solemnise  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
and  keep  him  in  a  frame  ol'  mind  becoming  the  service  in  which 
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he  is  engaged.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  models 
from  whom  we  could  even  yet  receive  lessons ;  and  the  reveren- 
tial phrase, — "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !" — shews  with  what 
profound  veneration  they  approached  the  Almighty  in  their  fre- 
quent acts  of  adoration.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  this  nation, 
any  wanton  disrespect  shewn  to  the  Deity  was  marked  by 
magisterial  chastisement ;  and  a  high  authority — the  Stagyrite — 
appears  to  consider  the  neglect  of  worshipping  God  as  an  offence 
against  Civil  Law.  The  worship  of  God  is  the  highest  employ- 
ment in  which  our  minds  can  be  engaged,  and  it  never  fails  to 
exert  a  most  salutary  reflex  influence  upon  our  souls.  It  is,  how- 
ever, degraded,  and  made  to  do  menial  work  ;  indeed,  by  many 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  refined  mendicancy,  altogether 
unworthy  of  its  high  and  lofty  design. 

Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  to  enforce  the  wor- 
ship of  God  by  precept  and  example,  but  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  young  are  properly  and  thoroughly  taught  their 
obligations  in  this  respect.  Not  only  so  ;  but  their  proficiency 
in  this,  the  sovereign  part  of  knowledge,  should  be  attended  to 
in  preference  to  all  other  branches  of  education.  To  learn  to 
know  God,  and  the  duties  we  lie  under  to  Him,  is  both  Know- 
ledge and  Wisdom  ;  the  other  acquirements  are  never  to  be  put 
into  competition  with  these  things, — nay,  more,  the  latter  derive 
the  only  value  they  possess  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  advance 
the  former.  To  be  plain,  the  young  should  be  gradually  taught 
to  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties,  (as  any  quantity  of  cram- 
ming is  comparatively  valueless) ;  and  the  foundation  of  all 
reason  is  the  knowledge  we  have  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
to  Him  we  are  accountable  for  all  our  thoughts,  and  for  all  our 
actions.  Judging  from  the  benefits  we  ourself  have  derived 
from   early  education,  and  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
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learning  to  reason  consecutively  afterwards,  we  iiave  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming,  that  to  ground  the  youthful  learner  in  solid 
principles,  and  gently  to  lead  him  to  perceive  the  coimedion  of 
ideas,  would  do  more  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life  than  years 
of  labour  in  acquiring  lessons  by  rote.  Once  fairly  instilled 
with  elementary  principles  of  real  knowledge,  the  pupil  would 
subsequently,  and  with  the  greatest  ease,  master  such  branches 
of  education  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  &c.  ;  but  until  he  can  see 
that  what  he  learns  can  be  turned  to  some  use,  he  considers 
these  things  as  matters  of  drudgery,  and  bestows  as  little  serious 
attention  to  them  as  he  can  help.  The  primary  elements  of  a 
rational  education,  then,  are  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  teach- 
ing the  young  to  understand  that  there  is  a  Sovereign  above, 
who  is  acquainted  with  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  ;  and  that 
the  great  lesson  of  life  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  His  Laws,  and 
to  honour  Him  as  the  source  of  all  power,  and  of  all  goodness. 
This  education  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  as  the  protector  or 
the  rights  of  society,  to  foster  and  encourage, — if  indeed  not  to 
render  compulsory  on  all  classes  of  the  people,  rich  as  well 
as  poor. 

VI.  Art,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  not  only  be  True 
and  Beautiful,  but  also  Good.  In  other  words,  all  our  enter- 
prises should  have  a  beneficent  tendency  ;  they  should  have  an 
adequate  object  to  accomplish,  resulting  in  permanent  benefit 
either  to  ourselves  or  others.  Cousin  has  given  this  subject 
mature  consideration,  as  may  be  learned  from  his  Lectures 
on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good, — the  sixteenth  being  devoted 
to  elucidate  this  great  truth, — "  God  the  principle  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Good."  In  Lecture  Eighth,  on  "Art,"  he  concludes 
thus, — "  God  manifests  Himself  lo  us  by  the  idea  of  the  True, 
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by  the  idea  of  the  Good,  by  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful.  Each 
one  of  them  leads  to  God,  because  it  conies  from  Him.  True 
beauty  is  ideal  beauty,  and  ideal  beauty  is  a  reflection  of  the 
Infinite  (God.)  So,  independent  of  all  official  alliance  with 
religion  and  morals,  art  is,  by  itself,  essentially  religious  and 
moral ;  for,  far  from  wanting  its  own  law — its  own  genius — it 
everywhere  expresses  in  its  works  eternal  beauty.  Bound  on 
all  sides  to  matter  by  inflexible  laws  working  upon  inanimate 
stone,  upon  uncertain  and  fugitive  sounds,  upon  words  of 
limited  and  finite  signification,  art  communicates  to  them, 
with  the  precise  form  that  is  addressed  to  such  and  such  a  sense, 
a  mysterious  character  that  is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and 
the  soul,  takes  them  away  from  reality,  and  bears  them  sweetly 
or  violently  into  unknown  regions.  Every  work  of  art,  whatever 
may  be  its  form,  small  or  great — figured,  sung,  or  uttered, — every 
work  of  art,  truly  beautiful  or  sublime,  throws  the  soul  into  a 
gentle  or  severe  reverie,  that  elevates  it  towards  God."  Pro- 
perly understood,  the  genius  or  soul  which  animates  real  art  is 
Religion  ;  and  one  of  the  tests  by  which  a  poem,  a  painting,  a 
play,  a  piece  of  music,  a  song,  an  architectural  design,  or  indeed 
almost  any  other  human  work,  may  be  judged,  is  this.  What 
good  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  arise  from  it  ?  The  lower 
existences,  who  are  guided  solely  by  instinct,  are  not  under  the 
law  of  the  Good,  and  hence  could  not,  even  though  able  to 
articulate,  give  a  sufiicient  reason  for  what  they  do ;  but  man, 
as  a  rational  being,  ought  to  be  ready  with  his  reason  7vhy  for 
all  his  undertakings.  There  are,  of  course,  captious  persons, 
who  act  as  a  sort  of  professional  objectors  to  everything  which 
others  may  do  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  good  must  always 
form  one  of  the  great  component  parts  of  sound  Criticism. 
Man,  as  possessed  of  reason,  should  always  have  an  adequate 
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object  to  accomplish  in  what  lie  does  ;  and  it  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  see  this  distinctly  himself,  it  is  also  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  his  proposed  undertakings  to  others,  as  this  would  tend 
greatly  to  sharpen  his  own  faculties.  The  idea  of  the  Good,  or 
the  theory  of  it,  is  exemplified  by  what  is  called  the  preamble  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament :  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  some  benefit 
in  general  may  be  hoped  for,  ere  a  bill  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration regarding  the  clauses,  or  those  powers  by  which  the 
grand  effect  is  to  be  bi ought  about.  According  to  the  laws  of 
the  Good,  if  you  will  have  it,  a  fair  prima  facie  case  should  be 
made  out,  especially  for  all  our  public  undertakings,  literar}'  or 
otherwise. 

To  enter  at  all  into  the  illustration  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Good,  would  take  a  larger  volume  than  the  present  for  itself ; 
but  one  or  two  applications  may  suffice  to  show  how  these 
Laws  operate.  Thus,  if  we  submit  Byron's  whole  works  to  this 
analysis,  we  must  find  them  sadly  deficient.  Some  of  his  minor 
pieces  in  this  respect  are  more  valuable  than  his  great  works ; 
the  former  are  good,  the  latter  valueless  at  best, — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  enlightenment  or 
morality  of  mankind.  Moreover,  there  are  in  many  parts  too 
well  marked  illustrations  of  the  bad.  Scott's  works,  while  free 
from  open  violations  of  the  Laws  of  the  Pure,  are  nevertheless 
very  deficient  in  the  good.  Many  of  his  writings  are  a  sort  of 
hybrid  between  history  and  fiction,  and  are  very  little  calculated 
to  improve  the  mind.  Milton's  works  have  all  of  them  a  splendid 
upward  tendency,  and  no  one  could  pore  over  them  without  feel- 
ing himself  encouraged  in  what  is  truly  beneficial.  Applying  tFiis 
touch-stone  to  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  we  must  discover  that 
two  men  of  transcendent  genius  have  expended  their  god-like 
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powers  on  wliat  lias  not  produced  corresponding  benefits  to 
mankind.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  aver  that  their  immortal 
works  are  valueless ;  but  had  their  labours  been  better  directed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  world  would  have  been  far 
more  enlightened  than  it  now  is.  Had  the  vast  intellect  of 
Homer  been  devoted  to  Philosophy  or  Logic,  what  light  could 
he  not  have  poured  upon  these  knowledges  !  Had  Shakespeare 
devoted  his  industry  to  the  advancement  of  Science,  who  can 
tell  what  would  have  resulted  to  mankind  ere  this  ?  Men  of 
mean  talents  (in  comparison  with  them)— such  as  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  James  Watt, — have  done  much  more  to  multiply 
the  productions  of  industry;  while  such  as  Des  Cartes  and 
Dugald  Stewart  have  sensibly  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Metaphysical  Science.  Supposing  eternity  were  spent  in  con- 
templating the  creations  of  Homer  or  Shapkespeare,  could  it 
be  averred  that  the  mind  would  be  improved,  or  knowledge 
greatly  extended  ?  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  has  a  plot  to 
develop,  and  a  story  to  tell,  worthy  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
work,  as  the  lesson  proposed  to  be  taught  is  one  of  trans- 
cendent value  ;  but  the  Iliad  only  proposes  this,  viz.,  to  show 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  this  is  not  pregnant  with  any  great 
value  to  the  human  race.  Some  justification  might  be  attempted 
of  the  writings  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  ;  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  what  harm  could  accrue  to  the  human  race  from  their 
total  destruction.  While  the  prurient  may  see  much  to  find  fault 
with,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  many  brilliant  illustrations 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Good  in  the  writings  of  Burns.  Few,  indeed, 
(especially  of  his  own  countiymen,  who  can  appreciate  his 
homely  Doric),  can  read  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Alight  without 
having  their  reverence  for  what  is  good  in  human  life  heightened, 
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and  their  detestation  of  vice  increased.*  The  productions  of 
such  scribblers  as  Artemus  Ward  being  popular  in  our  day,  is  a 
reflection  upon  our  intelligence, — wit  and  humour  are  proper 
enough  in  their  own  place,  but  the  idea  of  men  spending  time 
and  money  upon  what  is  little  better  than  the  jabbering  of 
monkeys,  is  somewhat  humiliating.  That  any  good  fruit  could 
be  gathered  from  off  such  trees,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
sheer  impossibility.  Such  a  novel  as  Oswald  Cray,  even 
although  it  had  the  advantage  of  its  being  brought  out  under 
religious  auspices,  seems  valueless  ;  and  what  better  can  be  said 
of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Alexander  Smith  ?  What  idea  do 
either  of  these  artists  represent  or  illustrate  ?  Of  many  of  the 
"religious"  pubHcations,  it  may  be  doubted  if  their  shoddy 
cloth  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  wearer  ;  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  humble  productions,  and  do  not  present 
very  high  examples  of  the  Good.  Professor  Wilson's  delinea- 
tions of  Scottish  Character  are  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Good,  as  their  whole  tone  and  tendency  is  to  hold 
up  to  our  admiration  and  to  our  imitation  the  solid  virtues  of 
life.  The  Lights  and  Shado7vs  of  Scottish  Life,  Trials  of  Mar- 
garet Lindsay,  and  the  Foresters,  are  in  all  respects  excellent 
examples  of  The  True,  The  Beautiful,  and  The  Good. 

In  Painting,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  have,  generally 
speaking,  a  highly  elevating  tendency  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  products  of  the  chisel.     They  all,  more  or  less,  and 

•  It  will  be  seen  from  this  and  former  references,  that  the  poem  in  question 
reaches  as  close  to  Perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  any  work  of  the  highest  art  to  do. 
This  conclusion  may  not,  however,  appear  to  every  one  correct ;  and  there  may 
be  many  poems,  especially  of  a  higher  order,  although,  from  my  reading — which, 
e.xcept  on  metaphysical  subjects,  has  been  very  circumscribed  -I  may  be  ignorant 
of  them. 
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in  their  own  language,  teach  "^  moral."  Our  great  works  of 
architecture  in  general  preach  sermons  from  the  same  text ;  and 
he  would  be  a  dullard  indeed  who  could  survey  the  majestic  and 
solemnising  structures  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminister  Abbey,  or 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  without  feeling  elevating  sentiments  arising 
in  his  breast. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  Art,  to  be  real,  must  be  The- 
iSTic,  having,  as  Cousin  says,  God  for  its  principle  or 
fundamental  idea.  What  is  not  based  upon  God,  or  the 
true,  beautiful,  and  good,  must  be  opposed  to  the  Theistic  ;  it 
must  therefore  be  Atheistic,  and  hence  necessarily  pernicious 
in  its  tendencies,  and  of  course  violating,  in  an  especial  manner. 
The  Laws  of  the  Good. 


In  fine  :  God  being  Himself  Infinitely  Good,  free  from  evil 
and  from  envy,  desired  that  all  things  should  as  near  as  possible 
resemble  Himself'"'  His  method  of  government  has  been  de- 
signed to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  the  rational  existences 
of  the  wide  universe,  and  to  provide  against  the  spread  of 
miser}'.  As  God  is  then,  by  the  necessities  of  His  nature,  in- 
finitely blessed  and  beneficent,  all  His  intelligent  creatures  are 
bound  to  do  Him  homage,  and  to  acknowledge  Him  alone  as 
worthy  thereof,  and  as  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Art,  properly 
understood,  is  an  outward  exemplification  of  the  Laws  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good ;  and  it  should  constantly 
remind  us  of  Him  who  is  infinitely  True,  Infinitely  Beautiful, 
and  last  of  all,  Infijiitely  Good. 


Plato 


PROPOSITION    SIXTEENTH. 

GOD    IS    OMNISCIENT. 

Definition. — By  Omniscience  is  to  be  here  understood  per- 
fect knowledge  and  infinite  wisdom. 

Demonstration. — God,  as  God,  is  in  all  respects  absolutely 
perfect.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  both  great  perfections, 
and  therefore  must  belong  to  the  Supreme  Creator.  The  idea 
of  a  God  being  steeped  in  ignorance,  or  of  being  a  fool,  are 
total  inconceivabilities. 


S  C  H  O  L  I  A. 

I.  If  God  were  not  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  everything, 
it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  He  could  not  be  infallible, 
as  He  would  have  to  learn  wisdom  from  others,  and  so  be 
under  corresponding  obligations  to  them.  Again,  if  He  had  to 
judge  of  affairs  as  we  do,  He  would  be  obnoxious  to  all  kinds 
of  mistakes  and  false  impressions  ;  and  hence  be  apt  to  arrive 
at  hasty  conclusions,  to  be  repented  of  on  due  reflection,  or 
upon  more  mature  deliberation.  Then  the  notion  of  weakness 
or  imbecility  in  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  is 
plainly  inconsistent  with  what  we  conceive  as  the  very  rudest 
notions  of  a  Deity.     We  arc  consequently  shut  up  to  this,  that 
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God  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which  can  be  subject  of  know- 
ledge or  information  ;  that  He  is  possessed  of  the  highest 
possible  understanding,  and  that  He  cannot  be  led  to  do  any- 
thing inept  or  ridiculous.  "  Our  inability  to  conceive  know- 
ledge without  prior  means  of  information,  together  with  the 
absurdity  of  refusing  God  that  knowledge  He  has  given  to  our- 
selves, obliges  us  to  ascribe  Him  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acknowledge  this  attribute  ineffable,  being  something 
of  a  higher  nature,  but  comprehending  under  it  all  that  belongs 
to  understanding  as  in  the  mind,  abstracted  from  the  idea  of 
any  conveyance  bringing  it  thither.  Since,  then,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  go  about  to  describe  the  manner  of  His  knov/ing, 
which  in  the  nature  of  it  must  be  different  from  ours,  and  yet 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  any  other  knowing  than  we  experience 
ourselves  ;  we  are  excusable,  because  necessitated  to  think  and 
speak  of  Him  in  a  language  suitable  to  what  we  have  experience 
of  Thus  we  say,  He  sees  all  things,  looks  I'ackward  upon  the 
past,  and  forward  into  the  future,  decerns  all  possibilities, 
together  with  the  consequences  of  His  own  immediate  acts, 
or  those  of  second  causes,  to  the  remotest  chain  of  events,  and 
knows  whatever  is  the  object  of  knowledge.  The  highest  term 
we  have  to  employ  is  Intuition,  the  same  as  beholding,  a  term 
taken  from  our  sense  of  vision,  and  serving  only  to  exclude  the 
slow  process  of  reason,  whereby  we  advance  gradually  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  cannot  discern  directly  by  our  sense  or 
our  judgment."*  On  this  subject  Wollaston  writes:  "The 
Supreme  Being  has  no  doubt  a  direct  and  perfect  intuition  of 
things,  with  their  natures  and  relations,  lying,  as  it  were,  all 
before  Him,  and   pervious  to   His  eye;   or  at  least  we  may 

•'  Light  of  Nature  Pursued."— TUCKBR. 
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safely  say,  that  He  is  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  our  operose 
methods  by  ideas  and  inferences,  but  knows  things  in  a  manner 
infinitely  above  all  our  conceptions.  And  as  to  superior  finite 
natures,  what  other  means  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of 
things  they  may  have,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  told  by  me,  or  how 
far  they  may  excel  us  in  this  way  of  finding  truth.  I  have  an 
eye  chiefly  here  to  my  own  circumstances.  Reason  must  be 
understood,  when  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  to  be  the  Diiitie reason ; 
when  to  other  beings  above  us,  to  be  their  reason ;  and  in  all 
of  them  to  transcend  ours.,  as  much  as  their  natures  respectively 
do  our  nature."  Thus,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke — "  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  an  Infinite,  Omnipresent,  Intelligent  Being, 
must  know  perfectly  all  things  that  are;  and  that  He  who  alone 
is  Self-Existent  and  Eternal,  the  sole  cause  and  author  of  all 
things,  from  whom  alone  all  the  powers  of  all  things  are 
derived,  and  on  whom  they  continually  depend,  must  also  know 
perfectly  all  the  consequences  of  those  powers, — that  is,  all 
possibilities  of  things  to  come,  and  what  in  every  respect  is  best 
and  wisest  to  be  done ;  and  that,  having  infinite  power,  He  can 
never  be  controlled  or  prevented  from  doing  what  he  knows  to 
be  fittest.  From  all  which,  it  manifestly  follows,  that  every 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Cause  must  be  the  product  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  More  particularly  :  The  Supreme  Being,  because  he 
is  Infinite,  must  be  everywhere  present :  and  because  he  is  an 
Infinite  Mind  or  Intelligence,  therefore  he  Is,  his  knowledge 
Is,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  Pjeing,  and  must  therefore  be 
Infinite  likewise :  And  wherever  his  Infinite  Knowledge  is,  it 
must  necessarily  have  a  full  and  perfect  prospect  of  all  things, 
and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  its  inspection  :  He  includes 
and  surrounds  everything  with  his  boundless  presence,  and 
penetrates  every  part  of  their  subctance  with  his  All-seeing  eye  ; 
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so  that  the  inmost  nature  and  essence  of  all  things  are  perfectly 
naked  and  open  to  his  view,  and  even  the  deepest  thoughts  of 
intelligent  beings  themselves  manifest  in  his  sight.  Further, 
all  things  being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  also  entirely 
depending  upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their  being  itself, 
and  all  their  faculties  frotn  Him ;  it  is  manifest  that,  as  he 
knows  all  things  that  are,  so  he  must  likewise  know  all  possi- 
bilities of  things, — that  is,  all  effects  that  can  be.  For,  being 
himself  alone  Self-Existent,  and  having  alone  given  to  all  things 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  they  are  endued  with,  it  is  evident 
he  must  of  necessity  know  perfectly  what  all  and  each  of  those 
powers  and  faculties,  which  are  derived  who/ly  from  hinise/f 
can  possibly  produce  :  And  seeing  at  one  boundless  view  all 
the  possible  compositions  and  divisions,  variations  and  changes, 
circumstances  and  dependencies  of  tilings  ;  all  their  possible 
relations  one  to  another,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to 
certain  and  respective  ends,  he  must,  without  possibility  of 
error,  know  exactly  what  is  best  and  properest  in  every  one  of 
the  infinite  possible  cases,  or  methods  of  disposing  things  ; 
and  understand  perfectly  how  to  order  and  direct  the  respective 
means,  to  bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be,  in  its  kind,  or 
in  the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in  the  end.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  Infinite  Wisdom." 

"  By  the  knowledge  of  God,"  says  Bishop  \Vilkin.s,  "  I  mean 
that  perfection  or  faculty  whereby  he  understands  and  considers 
things  absolutely,  and  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures,  their 
powers,  properties,  differences,  together  with  all  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  them.  And  it  is  necessary  to  the  notion  of  God, 
that  this  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  utmost  perfection  of 
it,  infinitely  beyond  what  the  most  knowing  and  most  learned 
men  can  pretend  unto.     ...     He  hath   a  perfect  compre- 
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hension  of  all  things  that  have  been,  that  are,  or  shall  be, 
according  to  all  the  various  relations,  dependencies,  and  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  each  of  them  :  so  that  this  attribute  of 
His  must  be  infinite  and  unbounded;  both  extensive,  with  respect 
to  the  several  kinds  of  objects  which  it  comprehends;  and  like- 
Avise  intensive,  as  it  sees  every  single  object  with  a  most  i)erfect 
infallible  view.  He  doth  not  only  understand  all  particulars, 
but  He  knows  every  particular  so  exactly,  as  if  He  were  whollx" 
taken  up  and  intent  in  His  thoughts  upon  that  alone. 

'■The  want  of  wisdom  is  counted  a  very  great  imperfection, 
and  one  of  the  vcorst  defects  belonging  to  men  ;  and  that  which 
every  one  is  most  unwilling  to  own,  being  content  to  be  counted 
anything  rather  than  a  fool.  And,  therefore,  there  is  very  good 
reason  why  we  should  remove  this  imperfection  from  that  Being 
who  is  supposed  to  have  all  possible  perfections.  And  what 
was  said  before  concerning  the  denial  of  His  Knowlaige,  must 
be  equally  true  in  this  case,— that  it  must  necessarily  destroy 
his  other  perfections,  or  render  them  insignificant  Vv'hat  reason 
would  there  be  for  men  to  trust  either  to  His  Goodness  or  His 
Justice,  or  to  His  Providence  in  the  management  of  tilings,  if 
He  were  not  withal  infinitely  wise.  And  as  for  His  Paver, 
that,  without  Wisdom,  would  be  but  a  kind  of  blind  force,  as 
much  to  be  feared  and  hated,  as  loved  and  trusted  to." 

Much  to  the  same  effect.  Archbishop  King:  "'Hie  idea  of 
Wisdom  implies  God's  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  most 
proper  method  of  effecting  this,  and  is  included  in  his  Omnis- 
cience ;  it  being  nothing  but  that  very  knowledge  considered 
in  relation  to  practice.  It  appears,  farther,  from  considering 
the  only  causes  of  imprudence  in  men,  which  are  either  igno- 
ance,  partiality,  or  inattention,  none  of  which  can  have  any 
place  in  God ;  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anything,  since  both 

o 
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all  thingLi,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  proceed  from  him ; 
He  cannot  be  awed  by  any  power,  or  swayed  by  any  interest, 
since  he  is  independent  and  all-sufficient ;  and  He  cannot  be 
inattentive,  since  he  always  sees  everything  intuitively  and  at 
once  ;  and  consequently  He  must  always  kjioiu  and  do  what  is 
fittest  and  luiscst  to  be  done." 

"  He  who  framed  the  universe,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
"  and  adapted  it  in  all  its  parts,  for  those  gracious  purposes  to 
which  it  is  subservient,  must  of  course  have  known  the  relations 
which  he  established  ;  and  knowing  every  relation  of  everything 
existing,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  omniscient  in  his  relation 
to  everything  that  exists.  Our  only  meaning  of  the  term  Om- 
niscience, then,  does  not  arrogate  to  us  any  knowledge  of  those 
infinite  relations  which  we  assert  the  Deity  to  know.  It  is 
merely  that  the  Supreme  Being  knows  every  relation  of  every 
existing  thing,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  any 
limit  to  his  knowledge."     Lecture  93. 

The  ancients  almost  all  taught  the  Omniscience  of  the  Deity. 
Thus,  Homer : 

"  But  He,  the  power  to  whose  all-seeing  eyes 
The  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise." 

It  was,  Cicero  informs  us,  a  great  saying  of  Thales,  "  God 
beholds  all  things."  Seneca  enquires,  "What  does  it  signify  to 
make  anything  a  secret  to  my  neighbour,  when  to  God  (who  is 
the  searcher  of  our  hearts)  all  our  privacies  are  open  ?"  Plato 
affirms  "  that  the  gods  know,  and  see,  and  hear  all  things ;  and 
that  nothing  of  what  there  is  a  perception  or  knowledge  can  be 
hid  from  them."  Another  of  these  ancient  sages,  sometimes 
called  heathens  or  pagans,  avers  that,  "  Nothing  is  hid  from 
God.     He  is  intimate  to  our  minds,  and  mingles  himself  with 
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our  very  thoughts.     For  who  can  be  free  from  the  fear  of  Deity, 
who  foresees,  regards,  and  takes  notice  of  everything  ?" 

Milton,  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  thus,   as  it  were,   incidentally 
alludes  to  the  Omniscience  of  Deity  in  the  speech  of  Belial : — 

' ' For  what  force  or  guile 


With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  siew  ?     He  from  heaven's  height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides  : 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  migh:. 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles." 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  reason  ;  he  can 
make  use  of  the  syllogism  which  none  of  them  can  do;  he  can 
besides,  from  noticing  the  peculiarities  of  a  number  of  facts,  elicit 
a  general  rule,  which  is  also  above  their  ability ;  but  both  of 
these  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  imply  that  there  is  igno- 
rance to  be  removed,  and  new  ideas  introduced.  God,  however, 
cannot  use  any  of  these  methods,  as  He  knows  things  in  their 
essences  or  inmost  natures.  God's  knowledge  of  things  is 
through  their  principles ;  or.  He  sees  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
which  is,  as  Des  Cartes  observes,  the  most  perfect  science. 
As  has  already  been  observed,  God  has  neither  fore,  nor  after 
knowledge,  both  of  which  imply  a  certain  possibility  of  mistake, 
but  all  things  are  present  to  Him.  ]\lan  requires  to  make  use 
of  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  he  requires  the  aid  of  close  observation  to  know  the 
functions  of  animals  ;  but  God,  as  Creator,  requires  no  such 
assistance,  nor  does  He  ever  deliberate.""'  Principal  Brown 
observes  :  ''  On  His  omniscience,  the  boundless  and  unerring 
wisdom  of  the  Deity  is  founded.     It  is  established  either  as  a 

*  Cousin. 
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deduction  from  His  necessary  existence,  or  by  the  displays  of 
the  perfection  which  His  works  unfold.  The  Divine  omnis- 
cience must  clearly  discern  both  the  best  aids  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  their  attainment,  ^^'e  have 
already  seen  that  God  is  bifijiitely  Good,  and  as  such,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  best  possible  means  should  be  put 
into  requisition  for  arriving  at  the  best  ends  :  mere  intentions, 
however  amiable  and  benevolent,  cannot  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  unless  regulated  by  discretion  and  prudence." 

The  marvellous  adaptation  of  ends  everywhere  noticeable  in 
the  outward  world, — from  the  stars  rolling  in  space  to  the 
veriest  minim  of  nature,  all  exemplify  that  Divine  Knowledge 
and  Wisdom  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating.  The 
microscope  and  the  telescope  supply  illustrations  beyond  the 
utmost  powers  of  enumeration,  of  the  boundless  knowledge  and 
infallible  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Creator. 


II.  Having  seen  that  God's  knowledge  is  boundless,  and 
His  wisdom  infinite  and  infallible,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
the  utmost  possible  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  -upon  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  Divine  Law  is  upheld  and 
enforced  by  an  executive  whose  knowledge  reaches  to  the  most 
minute  event,  and  whose  wisdom  can  direct  it,  Avithout  fail,  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  its  institution.  Cousin  writes  thus  : 
"  Man  would  still  have  duties,  should  he  cease  to  be  in  relation 
with  other  men.  As  long  as  he  preserves  any  intelligence  and 
any  liberty,  the  idea  of  the  good  dwells  in  him,  and  with  it 
duty.     ^Vere  we  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  duty  would  follow 

*  "  So  esssential  is  knowledge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all  the  [ends  of 
virtue,  that  without  it,  benevolence  itself  when  accompanied  with  power,  may 
be  as  destructive  and  desolating  as  intentional  tyranny,'' — Dr.  Thomas  Bkovvn. 
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us  thither.  It  would  be  strange  beyond  belief  that  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  certain  external  circumstances  to  affranchise  an 
intelligent  and  free  being  from  all  obligation  to  his  liberty  and 
his  intelligence.  In  the  deepest  solitude  he  is  always  and  con- 
sciously under  the  empire  of  a  law  attached  to  the  person  itself, 
which,  by  obligating  him  to  keep  continual  watch  over  himself, 
makes  at  once  his  torment  and  his  grandeur." 

We  have  already  seen  that  endowment  of  any  creature  \\ath 
the  faculties  of  reason,  implies  the  obligations  of  moral  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  reason  is,  ipso  facto,  the  prescription  of 
the  Divine  Law,  and  renders  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  thus 
promulgated  accountable  for  all  his  acts.  After  a  law  is  duly 
promulgated,  it  then  lies  entirely  A\ath  the  subject  to  know  its 
injunctions  f  the  rule  in  jurisprudence  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion, Ignoraniia  juris  nemenem  excusat — Ignorance  of  the  law 
excuseth  no  one.  This  being  so,  it  is  imperative  upon  man 
as  a  rational  being  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Law  of  Nature.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  matter  of  choice 
with  him  to  study  Metaphysics  or  Ethics,  as  by  neglecting  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  violates  the  primary-  or  essential 
laws  of  his  existence.  Ignorance  of  the  Divine  Law  is  cul- 
pable, as  much  so  as  if  one  remained  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  fire  burns,  or  that  water  will  drown.  -  To  be  ignorant," 
says  Plato,  "of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  evil  and  good,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  trul}-  disgraceful,  though  the  whole  world  unite 

"After  the  law  is  plainly  prescribed,  it  is  the  subject's  business  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  ignorance  or  error  he  may  be 
under  in  this  respect  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  a  legitimate  excuse  in  his 
favour.  This  is  what  civilians  mean,  when  they  lay  down  as  a  maxim,  tha: 
ignorance  or  error  in  regard  to  the  lau  is  blameable  and  hurtful.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  law  would  be  of  no  effect,  but  might  always,  under  pretence  of  ignorance, 
be  eluded  with  impunit). " — Bt  ki.amai^i  1. 
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in  its  praise."  Cicero  observes,  that  the  use  and  abuse  of  reason 
depends  entirely  upon  ourselves  ;  and  Mr.  Locke  says,  that  the 
mind  requires  constant  exercise,  in  order  that  the  faculties  may 
be  kept  in  proper  vigour. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  a  favourite 
policy  with  many  politicians  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  better  governed.  Even  in  this 
country,  the  spread  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  information  by  lectures  and  cheap  publications,  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  But  this  chimera 
has  been  dispelled  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  spread  o{ political  dis- 
cussion, which  half  a  century  ago  would  have  cost  a  Reformer 
his  liberty,  if  not  his  head,  is  now  held  to  be  safe,  nay,  actually 
beneficial  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  constitution.  But  if  poli- 
ticians sinned  against  the  Laivs  of  Knowledge^  ecclesiastics  were 
far  more  guilty,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  whatever  their  suc- 
cessors may  be  now.  (Gregory  the  Great  despised  all  profane 
learning  as  unworthy  a  Christian,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  library  formed  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  contained  most  valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  eighth 
century  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  Council  of 
Toledo  it  was  ordained  that  every  clergyman  should  be  able  to 
read  and  chant  the  psalter,  and  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  St.  Benedict  was  an  enemy  to  learning :  scienter 
nescitis,  et  sapientur  imioctiis — "  knowingly  ignorant,  and  wisely 
unlearned."  Up  to  the  eleventh  century,  knowledge  in  England 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  both  sacred  and  profane  learning 
were  become  obsolete,  and  the  clergy  were  scarcely  able  to 
stammer  out  the  words  of  the  sacrament ;  and  he  who  under- 
stood grammar  was  admired  by  the  rest  as  a  prodigy  of  learning. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuty,  it  was  difficult  to  find  as 
much  learning  as  was  required  for  a  porter,  and  mention  is 
made  of  a  bishop  who  was  not  able  to  read  the  psalter,  without 
committing  the  most  ludicrous  blunders.*  This  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  is  reported  of  a  Scottish  bishop  (the  vesper- 
bell  of  whose  cathedral  I  hear  while  writing  these  lines),  who 
thanked  God  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  If,  as  is 
alleged,  the  clergy  still  maintain  an  antagonism  to  learning, — 
to  having  their  principles  or  dogmas  subjected  to  open  and 
popular  discussion,  not  to  speak  of  their  interdiction  upon 
science, — they  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Law,  as  by  it  all 
kinds  of  learning  should  be  freely  and  liberally  encouraged. 
True  religion  courts  the  open  sunshine,  and  rejoices  in  the  light 
of  day ;  error  only  seeks  to  hide  her  head  in  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  night.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  Laws  of 
Knowledge,  we  are  bound  to  pursue  truth,  and  to  seek  the 
enlightenment  of  our  understandings,  even  although  our  priestly 
rulers  should  frown  and  threaten  us  with  their  severest  male- 
dictions :  we  ought  always  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

The  Divine  Law  being  upheld  by  an  executive,  not  only 
Omnipotent,  but  Omniscient,  it  is  evident  (as  observed  above) 
that  our  most  secret  thoughts — not  to  speak  of  outward  acts — 
are  all  necessarily  amenable  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
According  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  the 
holocaust  had  to  be  opened  in  order  that  its  freeness  from  disease 
could  be  seen  and  be  made  apparent :  this  was  a  type  of  the 
doctrine  here  intended  to  be  expounded, — viz.,  that  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  even  those  on  the  coueh  at  night,  are  all  open 
and  manifest  to  the  eye  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  ! 

By  the  Divine  Law,  man  is  enjoined  to  acquire  Knowledge  ; 

*  See  Enfieid's  Histv.  Phil. 
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nay-  -more  than  thai — he  is  required  to  learn  Wisdom.  In  other 
words,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  not  only  to  know  where  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found,  but  we  must  adopt  the  best  measures  for 
securing  our  lasting  prosperity.  Now,  the  Divine  rule,  or 
"  scantling  of  duty,"  challenges  for  itself,  not  only  good  advice, 
but  also  the  monoply  of  all  sound  counsel.  By  listening  to  the 
siren  voice  of  human  instruction,  and  thus  to  learn  new  wisdom 
from  the  wise,  we  must  find  that  the  song  is  death,  even  though 
it  should  make  destruction  please.  Our  ears,  in  such  a  case, 
should,  like  the  sailors',  be  stopped  with  the  ductile  Avax,  or  like 
Ulysses  himself,  it  would  be  safest  to  be  chained  to  the  mast. 
To  prefer  the  Divine  rule  of  duty  to  all  others,  is  Philosophy  or 
Wisdom.  Thus,  when  we  see  colonial  kingdoms  raised  up,  as  it 
were,  by  enchantment,  and  upon  the  violated  rights  of  others,  we 
are  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the  notion  that  if  injustice,  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  had  not  been  practised,  such  wealthy 
jewels  had  not  sparkled  in  our  national  diadem.  The  Americans 
may  argue  that  unless  they  made  loose  interpretations  of  the 
treaties  formed  with  the  red-man,  civilisation  could  not  have 
spread  into  many  prairies  where  it  now  flourishes.  Now,  how- 
ever Quixotic  it  may  appear,  and  although  it  may  raise  the 
sneer  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  yet  the  law  of  Wisdom 
nevertheless  forbids  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  other.s, 
even  for  the  high  purpose  of  national  aggrandizement.  Nay, 
further,  this  free  dealing  with  international  law  is  breaking 
down  those  barriers,  without  which  the  desolations  of  war 
may  sweep  over  extensive  territories,  and  sink  them  in  ruin. 
If  the  noblest  of  all  the  sciences,  Jurisprudence,  has  any  claim 
to  attention,  the  Divine  Law  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  duty, 
and  the  prime  source  of  obligation  ;  nay,  more,  human  laws 
derive   all    their   force   from    their    correspondence  with   the 
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Supreme  Law.     When  the  former  contradict  the   hitter,  the)' 
cease  to  be  binding  upon  the  subject. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law  is,  then.  Wisdom  :  ignorance 
or  infringement  of  its  injunctions  is  folly  or  vice,  and,  according 
to  Plato,  proves  a  privation  of  intellect — "  a  delirium  or  disease 
of  the  soul ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  "  virtue  is  a  kind  of  health, 
beauty,  and  good  habit  of  the  soul."  "  Shall  corporeal  effects," 
enquires  the  same  author,  "  if  they  are  remarkable,  shock  our 
sensibilities,  and  shall  those  of  the  soul  make  no  impression 
on  us  ?"  Cicero  considers  vice  to  be  a  violent  mental  disorder, 
an  impotence,  or  disease  of  mind,  and  a  disobedience  to  reason. 

The  importance  of  yielding  a  constant  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Law-  of  Nature,  is  greatly  increased  by  con- 
siderations with  what  is  known  as  the  Power  of  Habit.  Pytha- 
goras long  ago  said,  "  Choose  that  course  of  action  which  is 
best,  and  custom  will  soon  render  it  most  agreeable."  If  we 
understand  this  gnomon,  or  wise-saying,  it  is  that  we  ought  to 
set  ourselves  to  discover  what  is  theoretically  right ;  and 
although  it  may  cost  us  an  effort  at  tlrst  to  abide  by  the  line 
laid  down,  habit  will  soon  overcome  this,  and  convert  it  into  a 
pleasure.  Cicero  exclaims,  Great  is  the  force  of  habit  !  Aristotle 
contends  that  habits  are  voluntary  as  to  beginnings,  and  that  if 
wisely  and  skilfully  formed,  become  truly  a  second  nature. 
Kempis  says,  that  "  infirmities  once  yielded  to,  grow  insensibly 
into  stubborn  habits  of  vice  ;"  while  Mr.  Locke  maintains  them 
to  be  "  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which  once  set 
a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to, 
which  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."  Sher- 
lock laments  the  folly  of  people  "  contracting  strong  and  power- 
ful habits  of  vice,  with  a  resolution  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
to  forsake  them,  before  they  die."     Habit  is  defined  by  Hamil- 
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ton  "  to  be  an  acquired  tendency  to  act  or  to  sufier ;"  and  it 
"  comprehends  a  disposition,  and  something  supervening  on  a 
disposition.  The  disposition,  which  was  at  first  a  feeble  ten- 
dency, becomes  in  the  end,  by  custom — that  is,  by  frequent 
repetition  of  exerted  energy — a  strong  tendency.  Disposition 
is  the  rude  original,  habit  is  the  perfect  consummation." 

It  is,  then,  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  virtue  strengthens, 
or,  as  Plato  would  phrase  it,  generates  virtue;  and,  vice  versa, 
evil  begets  evil.  The  formation  of  good  habits,  and  consolidat- 
ing them  by  perseverance  and  continuance,  gives  the  acquisition 
a  permanent  lodgment  in  our  system;  and  as  Mackintosh 
justly  enough  remarks,  "the  power  of  habit  and  character 
to  struggle  against  outward  evils  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  in  some  instances  so  prodigious,  that  no  man 
can  presume  to  fix  the  utmost  limit  of  its  possible  increase." 
Indeed,  an  eminent  writer  carries  this  notion  so  far  as  to 
define  heaven  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  confirmed  habit  of 
virtue.  When  we  contemplate  the  marvellous  proficiency  which 
has  been  attained  by  some  men  who  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  development  of  individual  mental  or  physical  faculties, 
it  will  be  easier  to  consider  what  assaults  a  good  principle, 
strengthened  by  habit,  can  resist.  In  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  things,  a  virtuous  habit  acquired,  or  victory 
obtained  over  vice  in  the  struggle  for  dominion,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  true  and  substantial  benefits  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
a  vicious  act  not  only  produces  a  corresponding  amount  of 
misery,  but  it  paves  the  way  for  fresh  or  renewed  transgressions, 
which  again  generate  more  wickedness.*     The  force  of  an  evil 

*  Animals,  as  every  one  knows,  are  likewise  under  the  power  of  habit.  A 
proprietor  in  my  neighbourhood,  of  the  old  school,  was  carried  by  his  horse  to 
till!  door  of  a  small  piihlic  housj,   much  against  his  inclination,  and  was  heard 
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habit  has  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a  stone  set  in  motion 
on  the  face  of  a  hill,  where  every  turn  it  takes  increases  its 
momentum,  and  renders  its  stoppage  more  difficult.  Man, 
under  the  influence  of  a  confirmed  evil  habit,  forfeits  his  liberty 
of  action,  and  finds,  when  too  late,  that  he  is  bound  by  the 
chains  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  taskmaster,  whose  commands 
he  finds  it  very  hard  to  obey,  although  he  is  now  powerless  to 
resist.  To  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  vicious  custom  is  a 
species  of  slavery,  and  that  too  of  the  worst  description  ;  and 
it  is  not  alleviated  by  the  reflection  that  the  tyrant's  service, 
when  originally  entered,  was  one  of  a  purely  voluntary  descrip- 
tion, and  whose  first  advances  could  have  been  rejected  with 
ease,  if  not  with  pleasure. 


In  fine  :  God  is  Omniscient, — there  are  no  bounds  to  His 
Knowledge,  or  limits  to  His  Wisdom.  The  means  by  which 
He  carries  on,  especially,  the  government  of  the  intellectual 
world,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natures  of  the  governed, 
and  are  infallibly  productive  of  happiness  to  all  who  yield  them 
due  obedience.  Ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence  is 
criminal  ;  and  it  cannot  be  held  as  any  justification  of  guilt. 
A  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law  is  conferred  upon  every  rational 
being  ;  but  it  is  like  all  other  benefits,  capable  of  being  abused: 
the  more  frequently  it  is  violated,  the  more  an  evil  custom  be- 
comes confirmed,  and  assumes  the  sovereignty ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand.  Virtue  (which  is  a  contest  with  vice)  gets  strength- 
ened by  frequent  employment,  until  its  exercise  becomes 
pleasant,  and  its  fruits  truly  beneficial. 

to  exclaim,  "Oh!  Jolin,  John,  you  have  not  only  destroyed  yourself,  but  you 
have  debauched  niv  horse  !" 


PROPOSITION    SEVENTEENTH. 

GOD    IS    INFLEXIBLY    JUST. 

Definition. — By  Justice  is  known  the  principle  of  according 
to  every  one  his  due. 

Demonstration. — Justice  is  an  absolute  Perfection.  As  the 
Deity  is  necessarily  All-Perfect,  he  is  therefore  Infinitely  Just. 
An  infinitely  unjust  being  cannot  be  conceived  of  or  imagined. 


SCHOLIA. 

I.  The  definition  above  given  of  Justice  is  substantially,  if 
indeed  not  literally,  the  usual  and  only  one  available.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  ''  it  is  a  disposition  of  mind  to  give  every  one 
his  due  ;"  and  it  instructs  "  all  to  do  no  vvrong,"  neither  "  should 
one  injure  another."'"  The  interpretation  now  given  of  Justice 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  Ulpian,  and  also  Justinian, 
(whose  compilation  included  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in 
Jurisprudence  up  to  his  own  time)  ;t  it  is  stated  thus  : — "  Justice 

*  "  The  principal  duty  of  Juslice  i.s  to  prevent  injury  from  one  man  to  another, 
unless  under  the  provocation  of  a  virong  ;  and  fiu"ther,  that  every  man  should 
recognise  public  property  as  public  ;  and  private,  as  belonging  to  individuals." — 
Cicero,  Dc  OJficiis,  vii.  i. 

•|-  V.\i  to  the  niidillo  of  the  sixth  century. 
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is  the  constant  and  perpetual  disposition  to  render  every  man 
his  due."  This  definition  is  the  one  still  recognised  by  all 
jurists,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  altered.  According  to  Hartley, 
"Justice  is  that  which  gives  to  every  one  according  to  his 
deserts,  at  least  as  much  as  his  good  deserts  require,  and  not 
more  than  suitable  to  his  e\'il  ones."  Cousin  defines  Justice 
"  to  be  the  essential  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  is 
the  primary  truth  of  Ethics." 

The  definition  here  condescended  upon  challenges  either 
assent  or  dissent.  In  other  words,  the  disciples  of  Hamilton  (as 
Professor  Mansel)  are  bound  to  admit  the  specific  nature  of  the 
thing  referred  to,  or  reject  it  as  insufficient  or  erroneous. 
Further,  in  the  face  of  a  term  expressly  bound  down  by  other 
words,  they  cannot  fairly  maintain  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  God 
or  to  man.  In  all  cases  the  thing  meant  by  the  term  Justice  is  the 
same,  although  it  may  be  much  more  perfectly  personified  in  some 
instances  than  in  others.  Having  combated,  in  a  general  way, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowableness  of  the  Unconditioned,  we 
now  here  show  that  the  attributes  of  God  can  be  knoici?!,  and 
also,  that  the  quality  of  Justice,  properly  and  rigidly  defined, 
is  exactly  the  same  when  attributed  to  God  as  to  man.  Not 
only  upon  general  grounds,  but  upon  this  particular  one,  Mr. 
Mansel's  favourite  theory  must  be  rejected  as  inconsistent  with 
truth  and  reason.  The  same  course  is  open  to  be  taken  with  any 
other  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  but  this  one  of  Justice  has  been 
used  in  illustration,  as  it  is  so  plain  and  so  obvious  that  its  appli- 
cability can  be  at  once  discovered  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  what  may  be  called — the  greatest  controversy  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  genera/  objection  taken  to  Mr. 
Mansel's  theory  was,  tliat  notliing  exists  which  is  incapable  of 
at  least   some  definition.     The   o\crlhrow  of  this  doctrine  of 
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Unknovvableiiess  takes  away  the  footing  from  under  a  great 
deal  of  our  Scottish  theology,  which  is  based  upon  the  philo- 
sophical fallacy  here  again  exploded. 

II.  "God  is  never  in  any  respect  unjust,  but  as  just  as 
possible,  and  there  is  not  anything  that  resembles  him  more 
than  the  man  amongst  us  who  has  likewise  become  as  just  as 
possible.""'  "  We  can  have  no  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Gillespie, 
"  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  God  and  Justice  stand  to 
each  other  as  necessary  inseparables  ;  and  so  we  maintain  that 
God  is  necessarily  of  inflexible  Justice. "+  We  have  already 
quoted  from  Cousin  to  show  that  the  Divine  Attributes  are  not 
arbitrary ;  and  in  particular,  he  refers  to  Justice  as  being  fixed 
in  the  roots  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  or  in  God's  most  inti- 
mate nature  and  essence.  Cicero  (in  TJic  Laws)  maintains 
that  we  should  seek  Justice  at  its  fountain-head,  in  God  or 
nature ;  and  he  argues  that  it  ought  to  be  sought  entirely  on  its 
own  account, — nay  more,  to  love  it  on  account  of  any  advan- 
tages which  may  follow  it,  is  of  itself  a  sort  of  vice.  In  another 
place,  he  describes  Justice  to  be  "  the  foundation  of  all  fame, 
and  the  queen  and  mistress  of  all  the  virtues."  Much  to  the 
same  effect,  Aristotle:  "Justice  is  the  most  excellent  of  all 
virtues  ;  and  neither  the  morning  nor  the  evening  star  is  so 
admirable.  And  in  a  proverb  we  say.  In  Justice  all  virtue  is 
comprehended."  A  modern  writer  affirms  Justice  "to  be  a 
universal  principle,  which  proposes  to  itself  the  production  of 

the   greatest   sum   of   pleasure   or   happiness It 

is  a  rule  of  the  utmost  universality,  and  prescribes  a  specific 
mode  of  proceeding  in  all  aiifliirs  by  which  the  happiness  of  a 

•  Plato.    Thccctctus,  or  on  Science,  83. 
t  The  argument,  a  priori,  for  a  Great  First  Cause,  p.  17. 
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human  being  may  be  affected."  Injustice,  says  one  of  the  Jur- 
ists, is  a  consequence  of  weakness  or  ignorance.  According 
to  the  Divine  Philosopher,  "  it  induces  seditions,  hatreds,  and 
contentions  among  men ;  while  justice  brings  harmony  and 
good  friendship."  Looking  at  the  nature  of  injustice,  it  v.ill  be 
obvious  that  it  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  absolute  perfec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Creator.  What  imaginable  motive  could 
induce  Him  to  over-reach  or  to  steal  ?  How  could  the  Sovereign 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  benefit  himself  by  any  chicane,  or 
petty  larceny?  What  supposable  reason  could  the  All-Mighty 
have  for  punishing  the  delinquencies  of  His  creatures  with  un- 
natural cruelty,  or  unreasonable  severity,  more  than  what  was 
requisite  for  maintaining  good  government?  Envy  for  what 
was  not  his  own,  or  exercising  a  capricious,  wanton,  or  feeble 
spite,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  God ;  and 
we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  Infinitely 
Just.  Hence  we  are  bound  to  exclude  from  Him  every  indica- 
tion of  injustice,  as  being  infinitely  antagonistic  to  His  righteous 
nature  and  perfections. 

III.  Although  the  Justice  of  God  may  not  have  been  pro- 
positionally  or  explicitly  denied,  yet  apologically  this  has  been 
done.  Thus  Hobbes  and  many  of  the  Mystics  have  treated  it 
as  a  negation,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  express  denial, — or 
rather,  it  is  far  worse,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  this  were 
honestly  done,  it  would  be  far  more  easily  controverted,  and  its 
fallacy  made  apparent  to  the  crowd.  The  writer  just  referred 
to  contends  that  might  only  constitutes  right, — a  detestable 
doctrine,  which  in  its  practical  results  would  justify  any  amount 
of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Cudworth,  referring  to  these  men, 
says,  "  Thus  we  do  see  plainly  how  they,  by  reason  of  their  vice 
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and  ill-nature,  (which  makes  them  deny  all  natural  justice  and 
honesty,  all  natural  charity  and  benevolence,)  transform  the 
Deity  into  a  monstrous  shape, — such  an  Omnipotent  Being  as, 
if  he  were,  could  have  nothing  either  of  justice  in  him,  or  of 
benevolence  towards  his  creatures  :  and  whose  only  right  and 
authority  of  commanding  them  would  be  his  irresistible  power ; 
whom  his  creatures  could  not  place  any  hope,  trust,  or  confi- 
dence in,  nor  have  any  other  obligation  to  obey,  than  that  of 
fear  and  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  imbecility,  or  inability 
to  resist  him.  And  such  a  Deity  as  this  is  indeed  a  mormo,  or 
bug-bear,  a  most  formidable  and  affrightful  thing." 

IV.  Those  who  have  most  zealously  called  the  Justice  of  God 
in  question — indirectly,  it  may  be,  but  not  less  truly, — are  the 
mystics  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  They  have  invariably  repre- 
sented the  Divine  Being  as  the  most  arbitrary  and  most  cap- 
ricious of  tyrants,  consigning  multitudes  or  myriads  to  eternal 
torments  without  reason, — nay,  even  who  were  manifestly 
innocent.  Mr.  Gillespie  quotes  several  divines  who  have 
blasphemously  promulgated  this  horrid  notion  ;  one  in  particular 
affirms  that  '■-  God  can  'uiflid  i he  greatest  fonncnts,  e7<en  of  Hell 
itself,  on  the  most  innocent  creature.'"  In  the  morose  and  gloomy 
theology  of  Scotland  in  former  times,  when  one  profession 
oppressed  and  bore  down  all  others,  and  of  which  many  in- 
fluences still  exist,  God  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  Being 
who  executed  judgment  on  children  in  the  womb,  and  even 
delighted  in  ])unishing  the  innocent  with  scourges.  The  idea  of 
consigning  infants,  a  span  long,  to  eternal  torments,  plainly 
involves  this  conclusion — God  is  Unjust. 

V.  God  being  Infinitely  Just,  it  necessarily  follows  that  His 
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Law,  or  the  economy  by  which  the  inteUigent  creation  is 
governed,  is  also  infinitely  Just.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Foster, 
"  entertain  an  honourable  opinion  of  the  Divine  Government, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  founded  on  Justice ;"  and  again  he 
enquires,  "  how  can  we  can  suppose  justice  and  equity  to  be 
the  rule  of  any  government  if  its  laws  are  not  just  and  reason- 
able ?"  Adam  Smith  contends  that  "  Justice  is  the  main  pillar 
that  supports  the  whole  of  society.  If  it  is  removed,  the  great, 
tlie  immense  fabric  of  human  society — that  fabric  which  to  raise 
and  support,  seems  in  this  v.urld,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  and  darling  care  of  nature,  must  in  a  moment 
crumble  into  atoms."  According  to  Cicero,  "  Justice  is  so 
necessary  for  carr}ing  on  certain  pursuits,  and  its  influence  so 
great,  that  even  they  who  subsist  by  mal-practices  and  villany 
could  not  subsist  without  some  grains  of  it.  .  .  .  If,  there- 
fore, the  influence  of  justice  is  so  great  as  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  powers  of  robbers,  how  great  must  we  suppose  it  to 
be  amidst  the  laws  and  administration  of  a  well-constituted 
government." — {Offices,  Book  ii.,  Chap.  2).  Cousin,  with  his 
usual  felicity  of  expression,  says,  "  Universal  and  absolute  law  is 
natural  justice,  which  cannot  be  written,  but  speaks  to  the  reason 
and  heart  of  all.  Written  laws  are  theformulas  wherein  it  is  sought 
to  express,  with  the  least  i)ossible  imperfection,  what  natural  jus- 
tice requires  in  such  or  such  determined  circumstances." 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  mankind  are  concerned 
with  Justice, — first,  as  individuals  ;  second,  as  members  of  the 
State.  It  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  the  moral  commandment  is, 
be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  justice  at  all  times.  In  the  latter  case, 
Justice  or  Righteousness  is  the  principle  of  all  right  legislation, 
and  it  is  no  les.s  manifest  that  Utilitarianism  is  entirely  fallacious. 
A  thousand  examples  will  suggest  themselves  for  the  purpose 
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of  illustration, — thus,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  vile  institution  of 
slavery  might  have  been  justified  by  Utilitarianism,  which  looks 
wholly  to  mere  immediate  effects,  and  these,  too,  of  an  entirely 
partial  kind.  We  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  told  that,  but  for 
slavery,  we  could  have  had  no  cotton  ;  and  that  the  negroes, 
in  their  native  states,  could  not  have  been  brought  under  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity.  But  in  a  scientific  discussion, 
the  question  should  have  been  thus  laid  down— Is  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  just  or  unjust?  If  the  latter,  then,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  it  could  not  have  been  but  flagitious.  If  just, 
there  could  be  no  occasion  for  showing  it  to  be  beneficial,  as 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  examples  in  modern  legislation  of  most  satis- 
factory results  being  obtained  by  means  of  Commissions  of 
Enquiry,  &c.  ;  but  the  difference  is,  that  these  are  not  of  more 
than  immediate  value,  whereas  the  appeal  to  Justice  would 
be  more  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  most  salutary  as  a  rule 
for  adoption  in  other  cases.  It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous 
affairs  connected  with  legislation  in  which  Justice  does  not 
operate  ;  still  such  by  no  means  proves  that  Social  Science, 
properly  so-called,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  In  great  emergencies — as  in  the  threatened  outbreak  of 
hostilities — the  Executive  refers  disputed  principles  to  the  law 
authorities  of  the  Crown,  and  war  is  declared  or  not,  according 
to  their  decision.  The  law  advisers,  in  their  turn,  consult  their 
authorities,  and  in  particular,  Vattel,  Grotius,  Montesquieu,  &c,, 
who  ground  their  conclusions  solely  upon  Reason,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing.  Justice.  In  such  cases,  war  is  but  arguments 
supported  by  force.  Again,  in  what  is  called  the  palladium  of 
personal  freedom,  our  trial  by  jury,  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  certain  alleged  acts  _is  determined  by  the  consciences 
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of  the  jurors,— in  other  words,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  charge 
made  against  the  prisoner.  In  theor}',  or  abstractly,  (however 
much  sophists  may  deride  the  statement,)  Justice  is,  as  has  been 
wisely  said,  the  cement  which  binds  nations  together,  and  with- 
out which  they  could  not  exist.  Expediency  and  Utilitarianism 
(as  has  been  noticed  before)  having  no  premises,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Science  or  Philosophy.  What  is  truly 
virtuous  or  honourable,  ought  to  be  loved  on  its  owm  account ; 
and  the  UtiUtarian  who  would  undermine  the  nature  of  virtue, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  friend  to  humanity.  It  has  no  doubt 
been  insinuated,  that  Justice  is  different  to  different  minds  ; 
but  if  the  definition  of  Justice  did  not  fix  it  down  to  designate 
something  really  exact,  the  whole  science  of  Jurisprudence  would 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Utilitarians, 
who  abnegate  the  notion  of  Virtue  and  Justice,  confess  the 
possibility  of  having  a  religion,  and  a  system  of  Social  Science, 
without  a  God.  What  would  become  of  mankind  if  the  terms 
Philosophy,  Jurisprudence,  Virtue,  Logic,  Geometr}',  and  Arith- 
metic, had  no  meaning  ? 

VI.  "  Laws  have  two  essential  parts :  the  firstjs  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  law,  which  expresses  the  command  or  prohibition  ; 
the  second  is  the  sanction,  which  pronounces  the  penalty  ,  and 
it  is  the  sanction  that  gives  it  the  proper  and  particular  force  of 
law.  For  were  the  sovereign  contented  with  merely  ordaining 
or  forbidding  certain  things,  without  adding  any  kind  of  menace, 
this  would  no  longer  be  a  law  prescribed  by  authority,  but 
merely  a  prudent  counsel."''  "  Laws,"  says  Seneca,  "  are  pre- 
cepts mingled  with  threats ;  they  command  without  suffering 

•  Burlamaqiii. 
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expostulation."  Thus  Dr.  Hutcheson, — "  Law  contains  tliese 
two  parts :  the  percept,  shewing  the  actions  required  or  prohibited; 
and  the  sanction,  shewing  the  evils  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  dis- 
obedient." To  the  like  purpose,  Erskine, — "That  part  of  the  law 
which  inflicts  the  punishment  upon  disobedience  is  called  its 
sanction,  from  sanci re,  'to  confirm,'  because  it  is  that  which  gives 
the  enactment  full  force  and  authority,  and  chiefly  preserves  it 
from  being  violated  by  perverse  men,  who  would  disregard  the 
true  grounds  of  obedience."  "  This  law  has  been  styled,  and 
appears  to  have  been  with  great  propriety,  'the  law  of  nature.' 
It  may  with  sufificient  correctness,  or,  at  least,  by  an  easy  meta- 
phor, be  called  a  '  /a7c>,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  supreme,  invariable, 
and  uncontrollable  rule  of  conduct  to  all  men,  of  which  the  vio- 
lation is  avenged  by  natural  puhishtnents,  which  necessarily  flow 
from  the  constitution  of  things,  and  are  as  fixed  and  inevitable 
as  the  order  of  nature."- — Mackintosh.*    "  The  sanction  of  law." 

*  See  his  brilliant  Discourse  0?!  the  Laiu  of  Xature  and  Xatioiis.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  above  passage  is  well  worthy  of  quotation  here.  "It  is  '  the  law  of 
nature'  because  its  general  precepts  are  essentially  adapted  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  being  of  the  same  nature  with  which  he 
is  at  present  endowed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  man,  in 
all  the  variety  of  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  in  which  he  has  been  known, 
or  can  be  imagined,  to  exist  :  because  it  is  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  and 
suitable  to  our  natural  constitution  :  because  its  fitness  and  v/isdom  are  founded 
on  the  general  nature  of  human  beings,  and  not  on  any  of  those  temporary  and 
accidental  situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  It  is  with  still  more  pro- 
priety, and,  indeed,  with  the  highest  strictness,  and  the  most  perfect  accuracy, 
considered  as  a  law,  when,  according  to  those  just  and  magnificent  views  which 
philosophy  and  religion  open  to  us  of  the  world,  it  is  received  and  reverenced  as 
the  sacred  code,  promulgated  by  the  great  Legislator  of  the  Universe  for  the 
guidance  of  his  creatures  to  happiness,  guarded  and  enforced,  as  our  own  ex- 
perience may  inform  us,  by  the  penal  sanctions  of  shame,  of  remorse,  of  infamy, 
and  of  misery  ;  and  still  further  enforced  by  the  reasonable  expectation  of  yet 
more  awful  penalties  in  a  future  and  more  permanent  state  of  existence." 
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says  Cousin,  "  is  punishment.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
right  to  punish  springs  from  the  idea  of  demerit.  In  the  uni- 
versal order,  to  God  alone  it  belongs  to  apply  a  punishment  to 
all  faults,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  the  social  order,  govern- 
ment is  invested  with  the  right  to  punish  only  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  liberty,  by  imposing  a  just  reparation  upon  those 
who  violate  order.  .  .  .  Justice  is  the  true  foundation  of 
punishment ;  personal  and  social  utihty  are  only  consequences." 
"  It  may  be  reckoned,"  says  Hartley,  "a  part  of  justice  not  to 
let  offenders  go  unpunished,  or  escape  with  too  slight  a  degree 
of  punishment,  in  order  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  i.e., 
benevolence,  requiring  that  frail  men  should  be  deterred  from 
vice  by  the  dreadful  examples  of  others,  and  mischievous  per- 
sons disarmed."  According  to  Volney,  "  the  word /aw,  taken 
in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  7-cading,  because,  in  early  times, 
ordinances  and  regulations  principally  composed  the  readings 
delivered  to  the  people,  which  were  made  in  order  that  they 
might  observe  them,  and  not  incur  the  penalties  attached  to 
their  infraction  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  original  usage  ex- 
plained the  true  idea  of  a  law  to  be  a  command  or  prohibition 
of  an  action,  with  the  expressed  clause  of  a  penalty  attached  to  the 
infraJion.''  "  Punishment  does  not  flow  from  the  capricious- 
ness  of  the  legislator,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing." 
— Montesquieu.  "  It  would  be  in  vain,"  says  Locke,  "  for  one 
intelligent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and 
punish  deviations  from,  his  rule,  by  some  good  and  evil  that  is 
noX.  i\\Q  natural  product  and  consequence  of  the  action  itself  If 
anything  more  were  required,  the  following  should  suflice : 
"  Laws  are  made  with  a  view  to  maintain  society,  to  uphold  its 
existence,  to  prevent  man  associated  from  injuring  his  neigh- 
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hour  ;  they  are  therefore  competent  to  punish  those  who  disturb 
its  harmony,  or  those  who  commit  actions  that  are  injurious  to 

their  fellows Penal  laws  are,  or  ought  to  be,  those 

motives  which  experience  has  shewn  capable  of  restraining  the 
inordinate  passions  of  man,  or  of  annihilating  the  impulse  these 
passions  give  to  his  will  :  from  whatever  cause  man  may  derive 
these  passions,  the  legislator  proposes  to  arrest  their  eftect  : 
when  he  takes  suitable  means,  when  he  adopts  proper  methods, 
he  is  certain  of  success.  The  jurisconsult,  in  decreeing  to 
crime,  gibbets,  tortures,  or  any  other  chastisement  whatever, 
does  nothing  more  than  is  done  by  the  architect,  who,  in  build- 
ing a  house,  places  gutters  to  carry  oft"  the  rain,  and  prevent  it 
from  sapping  the  foundation." — Mirabaud,  Systan  of  Nature. 

VII.  Having  established  beyond  the  liability  of  cavil,  that 
Punishment  is  a  natural  consequence  arising  from  the  whole 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  and  is  no  arbitrary  or  cap- 
ricious invention  ;  and  also,  having  shewn  that  the  confimiation 
or  sanction  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  Law,  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  how  the  divine  displeasure 
must  necessarily  be  manifested  against  the  breaches  of  eternal 
order,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  a  proper  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe, — a  government  by  which  vice  is  punished 
and  virtue  receives  its  due  reward.  There  are,  however,  two 
errors  or  misconceptions  on  this  important  subject,  which  require 
to  be  cleared  off",  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  unprejudiced 
conclusion  regarding  it.     And, 

VIII.  First :  Many  err  egregiously  in  representing  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  as  if  no  punishment  could  take  place  in 
it,  owing  to  the  loving  character  and  paternal  relationship  of  the 
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Supreme  Governor  to  His  subjects.  They  represent  God  as 
purely  Love,  and  they  abnegate  the  other  attributes, — as  Truth, 
Justice,  &c., — which  is,  of  course,  absurd.  "  If,"  says  Cousin, 
"  you  take  only  the  good  God  and  the  indulgent  Father, 
you  incline  to  a  chimerical  mysticism."  In  this  light,  the  Divine 
Being  is  represented  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  amiable  manner,  suppose  that  punishment  is  incon- 
sistent with  Fatherly  love  ;  experience,  however,  if  it  were  re- 
quired or  could  be  depended  upon,  would  prove  the  contrar}';  for, 
as  Lord  Kames  observes,  the  sense  of  wrong  is  insufficient  to 
deter  wicked  men  from  crime.  The  Peace  Society  appears  in 
its  principles  to  involve  an  infringement  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Just ; — it  proposes  to  obviate  an  effect  without  reference  to  its 
cause — injustice.  It  was  a  very  witty  as  well  as  a  philosophical 
answer  recently  returned  by  an  eminent  statesman  to  an  appli- 
cation made  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  which  he 
cordially  approved  of,  on  the  understanding  that  murder  was  to 
be  given  up.  "  It  is  not,"  says  the  last  quoted  author,  '■  the 
spilling  of  blood  that  makes  crime,  it  is  the  spilling  of  innocent 
blood."  The  new  theology  of  the  Brighton  type  seems  a  very 
harmless  and  specious  improvement  on  the  old  schools,  and  it 
is  very  accommodating  to  the  views  of  many  who  do  not  relish  the 
"  penny  for  penny,"  or  the  "  commercial  "  view  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  characterising  of  punishments  as  metaphorical, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  leading  conditions  of  thought,  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unsound  and  delusive.  Were 
God  not  to  punish  crime,  He  would  appear  as  approving  of,  or 
conniving  at  it  \  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  guilt  without  bring- 
ing the  offender  to  punishment  is  criminal ;  a  tacit  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  description  is  all  but  equivalent  to  authorisation. 
Neglecting  to  punish  the  guilty  either  im])lies  weakness  or  com- 
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plicily  in  a  Sovereign,  ami  undistinguishing  clemency  would 
undermine  all  respect  for  I  ,a-\v.  According  to  a  Persian  proverb, 
clemency  to  the  wicked  is  an  injury  to  the  good ;  or,  as  Adam 
Smith  expresses  the  same  sentiment,  "  Mercy  to  the  guilty  is 
cruelty  to  the  innocent."  The  idea  of  God,  in  His  capacity  of 
Administrator  of  the  Law  of  the  Universe,  being,  in  any  manner 
or  way,  reflected  upon,  or  His  Infinite  Goodness  being  called 
in  question,  from  His  punishing  crime  with  miseries  equivalent 
to  its  demerits,  must  be  rejected  as  absurd.     But, 

IX.  The  Second  error  has  been  already,  and  more  than  once, 
adverted  to  in  this  treatise, — it  consists  in  looking  upon  God 
solely  as  an  executioner  of  the  sentences  of  the  Law.  "  If  you 
consider  only  the  all-powerful  God,  Master  of  heaven  and  earth, 
author  and  avenger  of  justice,  you  crush  man  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  grandeur  of  God  and  his  own  feebleness,  you  condemn 
him  to  a  continual  trembling  in  the  uncertainty  of  God's  judg- 
ments, you  make  him  hate  the  world,  life,  and  himself,  for 
everything  is  full  of  misery.""''  The  physical  laws  have  all  their 
sanctions,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  no  special  interference 
is  made  in  regard  to  the  carrying  them  out  in  their  entire  in- 
tegrity. Violations  of  the  Spiritual  laws  naturally  produce 
certain  consequences  in  the  physical  world,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  violations  of  the  latter  affect  the  former  ;  but  as  both 
are  nevertheless  complete  in  their  own  special  spheres  of 
operation,  it  would  produce  discord  if  either  were  arbitrarily 
interfered  with.  It  is  maintained  that  boils  or  sores,  headaches, 
bad  crops,  &c.,  are  punishments  made  directly,  not  for  neglects 
of  the  stomach,  or  for  bad  ploughing,  but  for  some  spiritual 

*  The  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good.     Lecture  Si.vteenth. 
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delinquency, — tliis  is,  however,  ridiculous  and  absurd.  Thus, 
Bishop  Butler,  "  Vain  is  die  ridicule  widi  which  one  forsees  some 
persons  will  divert  themselve?,  upon  finding  lesser  pains  con- 
sidered as  instances  of  divine  punishment."  It  is  essential  to 
the  nature  of  a  legal  infliction,  that  no  punishment  should  take 
place  on  account  of  a  guilt  unknown,  or  about  which  there  can 
exist  reasonable  doubts.  In  attributing  potato  blights,  cholera, 
&c.,  to  signal  instances  of  divine  displeasure,  wif/umt  connecting 
them  7i'ith  the  crime  for  lohich  such  srcere  sentences  7vere  pro- 
nouticed,  the  Deity  is  represented  as  having  a  capricious  and 
sanguinary  disposition.  The  main  object  of  all  punishment  is 
to  ensure  respect  for  what  is  good  ;  but  if  sentences  were  e.xe- 
cuted  irrespective  of  the  infractions  of  law,  their  only  charac- 
teristics would  be  tyranny,  oppression,  and  indiscriminating 
violence.  When  a  human  judge  condemns  a  criminal,  the 
sentence  records  that  he  incurs  such  punishment  as  having 
been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  too, 
in  order  that  all  others  should  be  deterred  from  committing  the 
like  offence  in  all  time  coming.  The  notion  of  punishing  at 
random,  and  without  specification  of  demerit,  is  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  Lav/s  of  the  Just.  That  God,  in  carrying  out 
the  functions,  has,  inter  alia,  to  discharge  the  office  of  judge,  is 
true  enough  ;  but  admitting  that  to  be  the  case,  he  cannot  stul- 
tify Himself  as  not  being  Infinitely  Good  ;  and  viewing  Him 
also  in  that  respect,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  not  one  pang  is 
inflicted  more  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of  Special 
Providential  Visitations  is  then  manifestly  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  government  by  law,  which  at  all  times  proceeds  with  uni- 
formity, order,  and  entire  freedom  from  all  that  is  arbitrarj'  or 
capricious. 
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X.  Having  vindicated  the  nature  of  Divine  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure from  a  foolish  leniency  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a 
sanguinary  and  unmeaning  exaggeration  on  the  other,  it  is  now 
incumbent  upon  us  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
vindications  of  the  Divine  Law,  all  in  accordance  with  what  is 
fair,  open,  reasonable,  and  proper,  and  with  what  is  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  maintain  a  due  respect  to  the  beneficent 
injunctions  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  view  these  punishments  as  concerned  with  an  errant  world 
like  ours,  but  also  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  moral  government  of  the  entire  universe. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  sanction  employed 
in  the  support  of  moral  and  physical  laws.  Regarding  the 
latter  kind,  they  are  immediate,  and,  generally  speaking,  patent 
to  the  senses.  In  this  respect,  man  stands  on  a  platform  much 
the  same  as  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  but  viewing  him  as  a  moral 
creature,  endowed  with  accountability,  that  necessarily  infers 
an  ultimate  balancing  of  accounts, — in  other  words,  a  day  of 
final  judgment.  As  Bishop  Butler  notices,  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment belongs  most  evidently  to  Philosophy, — or,  if  you  will, 
it  is  a  clear  and  unavoidable  conclusion  of  pure  reason. 
Thus,  if  the  thief's  arm  were  palsied  as  he  stretched  it  out  to 
seize  a  purse,  or  if  the  murderer  were  struck  down  dead  as  he 
essayed  to  use  his  knife,  or  if  the  slanderer  were  struck  dumb 
the  moment  he  began  to  traduce  a  friend,  there  would  be  a 
total  end  of  moral  government.  As  Dr.  Reid  very  clearly 
shows,  such  an  administration  would  be  purely  mechanical,  and 
no  one  would  be  obnoxious  to  blame  for  bad  actions,  or  open 
to  reward  for  meritorious  ones.  From  this,  all  happitiess  would 
be  banished  out  of  the  world,  as  it  is  only  an  adjunct  of  free 
and  accountable  agents.    If  the  wicked  were  punished  for  every 
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offence  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  then,  as  Plato  observes, 
"  the  fear  of  their  example  would  lessen  the  merit  even  of 
virtuous  actions ;  fia'crt/wkss,  they  shall  not  finally  escape.'' 
From  all  we  can  see  in  the  world,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  receives  illustration,  if  not  confir- 
mation. Thus,  many  guilty  men  flourish  like  green  bay  trees 
here,  while  the  righteous  are  often  subject  to  great  woes, — even 
to  death  itself, — all  of  which  is  unsupposable  as  a  conclusive 
settlement  of  things,  and  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  just  sovereign.  To  deny  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  affirming  that  God  is  unjust, — or  what  would  be 
the  same  thing,  There  is  no  God.  A  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  then  demonstrable  from  the  infinite  Justice 
of  God,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  other  conclusion  is 
absurd  and  inconceivable.  We  have,  then,  the  same  certainty 
for  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  as  we  have  for  the  truths  of  Geo- 
metry or  of  Arithmetic.  To  "  believe,"  then,  in  the  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  a  wrong  expression,  and 
calculated  to  mislead ; — a  man  might  as  appropriately  speak  of 
beliei'ing  that  he  has  lungs  or  a  heart. 

The  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  may  be  said 
to  be  universal.  The  writings  of  the  ancients  teem  with  allu- 
sions to  it.  Bishop  Wilkins  says,  "  Nothing  has  been  more 
universally  believed,  in  all  places  and  times, — not  only  amongst 
the  civilized  nations,  the  Grecians,  and  Romans,  but  likewise 
such  as  were  most  wild  and  barbarous, — than  the  distribution  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  to  men,  according  as  their  lives 
and  actions  have  been  in  this  world."  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, — "  It  appears  that 
all  people  and  nations  of  the  world  did  universally  agree  in  this 
apprehension,  that  their  souls  did  remain  after  their  bodies,  and 
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pass  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  as  they  had 
demeaned  themselves  in  this  Hfe."  Kvery  page  of  Homer 
evidences  the  common  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  that  punish- 
ment awaits  the  guilty.  His  description  of  the  visit  of  Ulysses 
to  the  gloomy  regions  of  Pluto,  is  one  of  the  boldest  flights  of  the 
poetic  imagination,  although  even  his  regions  of  bliss  have  rather 
a  dismal  aspect,  and  are  not  at  all  so  inviting  as  the  Elysian  fields 
of  other  bards.  Mercury  carrying  off  the  souls  of  the  suitors  to 
hell  is  another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  nature. 
Plato's  dream  of  Erus  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  one,  and 
is  worthy  of  quotation  in  this  place  : — "  Erus,  a  Paraphylian, 
who,  happening  to  die  in  battle,  when  the  dead  were,  on  the 
tenth  day,  carried  off,  already  corrupted,  was  taken  up  sound, 
and  being  carried  home,  as  he  was  about  to  be  buried  on  the 
twelfth  day,  when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  revived ;  and  being 
revived,  he  told  what  he  saw  in  the  other  state,  and  said,  that 
after  his  soul  left  the  body,  it  went  with  many  others,  and  that 
they  came  to  a  certain  mysterious  hallowed  place,  where  there 
were  two  chasms  in  the  earth  near  to  each  other,  and  two  other 
openings  in  the  heavens  opposite,  and  that  the  judges  sat  between 
these  ;  that  when  they  gave  judgment,  they  commanded  the  just 
to  go  on  to  the  right  hand,  and  upward  through  the  heaven, 
having  fitted  marks  on  the  front  of  those  who  had  been  judged  ; 
but  the  unjust  they  commanded  to  the  left  and  downwards,  and 
these  likewise  had  behind  them  marks  of  all  they  had  done. 
But  when  he  came  before  the  judges,  they  said  he  ought  to  be 
a  messenger  to  men  concerning  things  there,  and  they  com- 
manded him  to  hear,  and  contemplate  everything  therein  ;  and 
that  he  saw  through  two  openings,  one  of  the  hea^•en,  and  one 
of  the  earth,  the  soids  departing  after  they  were  judged  ;  and 
through  the  other  two  openings  he  saw,  rising  through  the  one 
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out  of  the  earth,  souls  full  of  squalidness  and  dust ;  and  through 
the  other  he  saAv  other  souls  descending  pure  from  heaven  ;  and 
that,  on  their  arrival  from  time  to  time,  they  seemed  as  if  they 
had  come  from  a  long  journey,  and  that  they  gladly  went  to 
refresh  themselves  in  a  meadow,  as  in  a  public  assembly,  and 
such  as  were  acquainted  saluted  one  another  ;*  and  tho^e  who 
rose  out  of  the  earth  asked  the  others  concerning  the  things 
above,  and  those  from  heaven  asked  them  concerning  the  things 
below,  and  that  they  told  one  another  :  those  wailing  and 
weeping  whilst  they  called  to  mind  what  and  how  many  things 
they  suffered  and  saw  on  their  journey  ;  and  that  these  again 
from  heaven  explained  their  enjoyments,  and  spectacles  of 
amazing  beauty,"  &c. — Repub.  Book  x.  ch.  13.  The  Homer 
of  philosophers  has  frequently  very  explicit  allusions  in  his 
various  works  to  the  condition  of  souls  after  death,  and  in 
particular,  among  the  arguments  of  Socrates  and  his  pro- 
locutors, in  the  Phcedo,  where  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
dcmo)istrated  with  a  precision  which  few  writers  in  present  ages 
could  imitate.  Plato  makes  out  that  every  man  has  a  demon 
or  spirit  waiting  attendance  upon  him  in  life,  and  after  death 
the  angel  conducts  the  soul  to  Hades,  where  it  receives  sentence 
according  to  its  deserts.  Those  who  have  lived  a  middle  kind 
of  life  "proceeding  to  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  the  vessels 
they  have,  on  these  arrive  at  the  lake,  and  dwell  there ;  and 
when  they  are  purified,  and  have  suffered  punishment  for  the 
iniquities  they  may  have  committed,  they  are  set  free,t  and 
receive  the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,    according   to   their 

*  Like  Ulysses  conversing  with  the  shades  of  his  mother,  Elphenor,  Achilles, 
and  Patroclus.     That  of  Ajax  stalked  gloomily  aw  ay. 

t  Query  :  Is  this  the  original  notion  of  riirgaior\-,  first  taught  many  centuries 
after  the  above  was  written  ? 
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deserts  ;  but  those  who  appear  to  be  incurable,  through  the 
magnitude  of  their  offences,  either  from  having  committed  many 
and  great  sacrileges,  or  many  unjust  and  lawless  murders,  or 
other  similar  crimes,  these  a  suitable  destiny  hurls  into  Tartarus, 
whence  they  will  never  come  forth."  In  the  Gorgias  (i66),  the 
divine  man  tells  us,  "  that  he  who  has  lived  unjustly  and  im- 
piously will  go  to  a  prison  of  punishment  and  justice,  which  they 
call  Tartarus."'  .  .  .  Those  who  have  committed  the  most 
extreme  injustice,  and  have  become  incurable  through  such 
crimes,  serve  as  examples  to  others,  and  these  are  not  benefited 
at  all,  as  being  incurable,  but  others  are  benefited  by  beholding 
them  suffering  for  ever,  the  greatest,  most  bitter,  and  most 
dreadful  punishments  for  their  sins, — being  suspended  in  the 
prison  of  Hades  altogether  as  examples,  a  spectacle  and  warning 
to  the  unjust,  who  are  constantly  arriving.  Of  these,  I  say, 
Archelaus  will  be  one,  if  Polus  says  true,  and  every  other  tyrant 
that  resembles  him.  I  think,  too,  that  most  of  these  examples 
will  consist  of  tyrants,  kings,  and  potentates,  and  such  as  have 
governed  the  aftairs  of  cities  ;  for  these,  through  their  power, 
commit  the  greatest  and  most  impious  crimes."  The  ancient  Per- 
sians, now  represented  by  the  Parsees  of  India,  were  taught  by 
their  Magi,  that  the  dead  should  one  day  be  restored  to  life  and 
immortality,  and  "  that  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  there  will 
be  a  time  of  retribution,  of  rewards,  and  punishments,  to  every 
man  according  to  his    deeds ;    for   in    the   day   of  judgment 

*  After  this  follows  a  narrative  of  the  dispute  about  wrong  sentences  being 
awarded  :  Pluto  went  and  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  appointed  two  of  his  sons, 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  and  an  oversman,  iEacus,  to  decide  in  disputed  cases. 
One  of  them  was  to  have  all  the  subjects  from  Asia,  and  the  other  those  arriving 
from  Europe,  .\frica,  .\merica,  and  other  places,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
provided  for. 
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He  will  reckon  with  us  for  our  past  lives,  weighing  all  our 
actions,  as  in  a  balance,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil,  and  the  wicked  shall  go  into  a  state  of  miser}',  but 
the  righteous  into  joy  and  happiness."  In  his  laws  Zeleucus  says, 
"  We  exhort  and  admonish  all,  whether  men  or  women,  whether 
citizens  or  inmates,  to  remember  that  there  is  a  God,  who  will  in- 
fallibly punish  the  wicked  ;  and  that  they  would  set  before  their 
eyes  the  time  which  will  be  the  period  of  their  existence  here, 
when  they  must  depart  out  of  this  present  life,  that  so  they  may 
repent  of  their  past  follies,  remember  whom  they  have  injured  or 
offended,  and  be  so  affected  with  the  notions  of  justice  and 
virtue  as  they  shall  wish  to  be  in  their  latest  hour.'' 
According  to  one  of  the  ancient  poets — 

"  Those  who  on  earth  were  curses  to  the  world, 
Now  lie  in  hell,  o'erwhelmed  in  endless  night, 
.And,  suifering,  prove  the  hate  of  gods  and  men. " 

And  another  thus — 

' '  Canst  thou  believe,  O  Nicerate,  that  they 
WTio  all  their  lives  have  spent  in  vain  delights 
Shall  lie  concealed  from  God's  avenging  hand, 
Or  shun  the  search  of  his  all-seeing  eye  ? 
Two  paths  there  are  when  we  depart  this  world, 
One  for  the  just  -the  wicked  take  the  other  ; 
For  if  the  end  of  both  were  still  the  same. 
And  both  should  perish  in  eternal  night, — 
Go  on  to  plunder — ravish  and  defraud— 
Confound  the  beauteous  order  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  be  mistaken  :  all  is  right. 
But  know  there  is  a  judgment  yet  to  come, 
Which  God,  the  Lord  of  all,  shall  execute. 
Whose  name  tremendous  is. " 

God  being  omniscient,  he  knows  the  exact  amount  of  demerit 
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in  His  creatures,  so  He  cannot  err  in  punishing  or  rewarding, 
either  from  error  or  ignorance.  His  justice  could  not  allow  of 
any  crime  remaining  unpunished ;  and  His  goodness  would 
not  allow  Him  to  exercise  unnecessary  harshness.  Again, 
God's  law  being  perfect,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  its 
parts  ;  hence,  as  regards  its  vindications,  it  must  be  complete 
also.  The  operation  of  the  Divine  Law  might  aptly  enough 
be  compared  to  a  machine  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which 
performs  its  functions  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  which  only 
requires  superintendence  to  keep  its  mechanism  in  motion. 
So  far  as  punishment  is  concerned,  it  must  be  evident  that  God, 
as  a  just  judge,  cannot  be  swayed  or  influenced  in  any  manner 
or  way;  all  that  He  does  is  to  uphold  the  law,  and  permit  it 
to  take  its  due  course.*  In  regard  to  the  mere  accessories, 
circumstances,  or  accidentals  of  future  i)unishments,  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  ;  and  unless  it  were  for  the  gratification  of  a  morbid 
curiosity,  no  other  reason  is  necessary  wiiy  we  should  know  all 
about  the  circumstantials  of  them.  Where,  when,  and  how  the 
sentences  will  be  passed,  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  us  ; 
but  we  can  ascertain  all  that  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  us 
regarding  them — viz.,  the  principles  by  which  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure will  be  carried  on,  and  the  grounds  upon  .which  judg- 
ments will  be  pronounced.  Some  more  light  might  be  obtained 
upon  this  very  important  subject,  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  three  parts   into  which   it  a]ipears   naturally  to  divide 

*  Some  writers  inaint.iin  that  the  particular  nature  of  the  punishment  is  what 
belongs  to  the  Sovereign  ;  but  this  appears  very  doubtful.  There  does  not, 
however,  seem  anything  against  the  notion  of  substitutionarj'  satisfaction,  if  the 
Governor  agreed  to  accept  of  it  ;  neither  is  it  evident  that  the  notion  of  clemency 
in  the  remission  of  a  sentence,  in  ccrLain  exceptional  cases,  is  necessarilv  uncon- ' 
stitutional. 
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itself.  It  being  demonstrated  that  punishment  must  follow 
crime  in  an  after  state  of  existence,  we  may  now  enquire  into 
— (i),  The  Nature  of  the  inflictions ;  (2),  Amount  of  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  ;  and  (3),  its  Duration. 

(i.)  Great  misapprehension  has  been  created  on  the  nature 
of  Future  Punishments  by  the  esoterical  doctrines  of  ancient 
poets,  and  especially  philosophers.  They  fancied  that  the 
vulgar  could  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  inflic- 
tions unless  by  means  of  minor  deities,  and  other  like  ac- 
cessories. Hence  the  fables  they  invented  regarding  the 
three-headed  Cerberus  ;  the  river  Styx  ;  the  lake  of  Acheron  ; 
the  waters  of  Lethe ;  the  stream  of  Pyriphlegethon ;  the 
roaring  waves  of  Cocytus ;  the  judges  Minos,  ^acus,  and 
Rhadamanthus  ;'"•  the  monster  Gorgon,t  who  turned  men  into 
stone,  &c.  Plato,  while  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
mythology  and  fables,  nevertheless  distinctly  tells  us,  that  no 
one  of  sense  would  accept  of  them  except  as  metaphorical 
illustrations.  Cicero,  too,  protests  against  the  notion  of  furies 
tormenting  the  guilty  with  burning  torches,  as  feigned  by  the 
poets,  and  maintains  that  the  future  punishments  of  the  wicked 

*  Cicero,  in  his  "Tusculans, '  warns  his  friend  that  after  death,  and  before 
the  inexorable  judges,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  neither  Crassus  nor  Anto- 
nius  can  defend  him  ;  nor  can  he  be  able  to  employ  Demosthenes  in  Greece  ; 
but  he  must  plead  for  himself  before  the  great  assembly. 

t  Ulysses,  in  bidding  adieu  to  Hell,  is  made  by  the  poet  to  allude  to  this 
monster,  — 

"  No  more  my  heart  the  dismal  din  sustains, 
And  my  cold  blood  hangs  shivering  in  my  veins  ; 
Lest  Gorgon,  rising  from  the  infernal  lakes. 
With  horrors  arm'd,  and  curls  of  hissing  snakes, 
Should  fix  me  stiffen'd  at  the  monstrous  sight, 
A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night." 

O 
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must  simply  be  the  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  painful  re- 
flections caused  by  a  consciousness    of  guilt.     "  Death,"   he 
says,  "  is  dreadful  to  the  man  whose  all  is  extinguished  with  his 
life  ;  but  not  to  him  whose  glory  can  never  die.    Exile  is  terrible 
to  those  who  have,  as  it  were,  a  circumscribed  habitation  ;  but 
not  to  those  who  look  upon  the  globe  as  one  city.     Troubles 
and   miseries  oppress  thee   who   thinkest   thyself  happy  and 
prosperous.     Thy  lusts  torment  thee,  day  and  night  thou  art 
upon  the  rack  ;  for  whom  that  which  thou  possessest  is  not 
sufficient,  and  who  art  ever  trembling  lest  even  that  should  not 
continue,  the  consciousfiess  of  thy  misdeeds   torture  thee;    look 
where  thou  wilt,  thy  crimes.,  like  so  many  furies,  meet  thy  view, 
and  sufter  thee  not  to  breathe."     Another  writer  of  the  same 
school  says,  "  He  who  has  gone  on  in  a  successful  course  of 
wickedness,  and  died  in  impenitence,  shall  suffer  dreadful  and 
exquisite  torments  in  the  other  world,  which  shall  as  far  exceed 
any  the  body  is  capable  of,  as  truth  and  reality  does  a  dream, 
for  the  stains  and  marks  of  men's  vices  will  certainly  remain 
more  or  less  after  their  departure  hence."     "  The  observance  of 
the  Law  of  Nature  is  strongly  enforced  by  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  called  conscieme,  by  which  we  are  not  only  informed  of 
what  we  ought  to  do,  but  enabled  to  turn  our  eyes  inward  upon 
ourselves,  and  recollecting  and  examining  our  past  actions  by 
the  test  of  reason,  to  pass  judgment,  either  approving  or  con- 
demning them.     The  terrors  which  take  fast  hold  of  wicked 
men  upon  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  though  they  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  censure,  or  concealed  from  the  view  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  clearly  prove  their  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  law  itself,  but  of  its  being   fenced  wuth  the  heaviest 
penalties." — Erskine.*      "Upon    certain    actions,    hurtful    to 

•  An  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Book  i.,  Sec.  10. 
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others,  the  stamp  of  impropriety  and  wrong  is  impressed  in  legible 
characters,  visible  to  all,  not  excepting  the  delinquent.  Passing 
from  the  action  to  its  author,  we  feel  he  is  gttilty,  and  we  also 
feel  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  guilt.  He  himself 
having  the  same  feeling,  is  filled  \vith  remorse  ;  and,  which  is 
extremely  remarkable,  his  remorse  is  accompanied  mth  an 
anxious  dread  that  the  punishment  ^vill  be  inflicted,  unless  it 
be  prevented  by  his  making  reparation  or  atonement  Thus, 
in  the  breast  of  man,  a  tribunal  is  erected  for  Conscience ; 
sentence  passeth  against  every  delinquency  ;  and  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  hand  of  Providence  to  be  punished  in  proportion  to 
his  guilt.  With  relation  to  a  final  cause,  the  wisdom  of  this 
contrivance  is  conspicuous.  A  sense  of  wrong  is  of  itself  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  passion  ;  but  the  dread  of 
punishment,  which  is  felt  even  where  there  is  no  visible  hand 
to  punish,  is  a  natural  restraint  so  efficacious  that  none  more 
perfect  can  be  imagined.  This  dread,  when  the  result  of 
atrocious  or  unnatural  crimes,  is  itselt  a  tremendous  punish- 
ment, far  exceeding  all  that  have  been  invented  by  man." — 
Lord  Kames.  The  same  author  thus  writes  in  another  place  : 
"  Even  the  most  secret  crime  escapes  not  punishment ;  for, 
though  hid  from  others,  it  cannot  be  hid  from  the  delinquent 
himself  It  raises  in  him  the  painful  passion  of  remorse  ;  this 
passion,  in  its  stronger  fits,  makes  hira  wish  to  be  punished ; 
and,  in  extreme,  frequently  impels  him  to  be  his  own  execu- 
tioner. There  cannot  be  imagined  a  contrivance  more  eff"ectual 
to  deter  us  from  vice  ;  for  remorse  is  itself  a  severe  punishment. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  self-punishment ;  every  criminal, 
sensible  that  he  ought  to  be  punished,  dreads  punishment  from 
others  ;  and  this  painful  feeling,  however  smothered  during 
prosperity,  becomes  extremely  severe  in  adversity,  or  in  any 
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depression  of  his  mind.  Then  it  is  that  his  crime  stares  him 
in  the  face,  and  that  every  accidental  misfortune  is,  in  his  dis- 
turbed imagination,  converted  into  a  real  punishment." — Prin- 
ciples of  Equity,  Prelim.  Discourse.  Thus,  Cousin — "As  virtue 
has  its  joys,  so  crime  has  its  pains.  The  suffering  that  follows 
a  fault  is  the  just  recompense  for  the  pleasure  we  have  found 
in  it,  and  is  often  born  with  it.  It  poisons  culpable  joys,  and 
the  successes  that  are  not  legitimate.  It  wounds,  rends,  bites, 
thus  to  speak,  and  thereby  receives  its  name.""'  "  Remorse," 
he  says  in  another  place,  "  is  a  suffering  the  more  poignant  on 
account  of  our  feeling  that  it  is  deserved."  Byron  gives  us 
examples  of  the  workings  of  remorse  in  the  case  of  Herod  after 
the  death  of  Mariamne, — 

"  And  mine's  the  guilt,  mine  the  hell, 
This  bosom's  desolation  dooming  ; 
And  I  have  earned  those  tortures  well. 
Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming." 

And  Milton,— 

"  O  conscience  !  into  what  abyss  of  fear 
And  terrors  hast  thou  driven  me  ;  out  of  which. 
I  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged." 

Again,  Akenside, — 

' '  The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. " 

Shakespeare  has  several  allusions  to  remorse,  and  in  one 
place  he  describes  the  guilty  man  as  seeing  his  pursuer  in 
every  bush.  "  Man,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  as  con- 
scious of  his   liberty   to  act,  and  of  the   law  by  which   his 

•  From  "  Mordre,  to  bite,  is  the  main  root  of  remords — remorse." 
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actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognises  his  personal  ac- 
countability, and  calls  himself  before  the  tribunal  which  we 
denominate  conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  con- 
demned. The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
pleasurable  exultation,  as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  painful  humiliation."  Indeed,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  remorse,  and  of  many  examples  with  which  we 
have  become  acquainted,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rash  conclusion  to 
suppose  that  the  bar  of  final  judgment  is  nothing  else  than 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  calls  up  every  act  or 
circumstance  with  which  it  was  ever  connected.  Hell,  after  all, 
may  be  nothing  else  than  a  knowledge  of  self, — an  awakening  to 
see  the  follies  into  which  the  wicked  have  plunged  themselves, 
and  where  they  turn,  as  it  were,  king's  e\ddence  against  them- 
selves, it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
tis  forgetfulness  in  the  human  mind,  and  numerous  instances  are 
on  record,  where — as  in  men  drowning — the  whole  history  of 
their  lives  (including  events  long  forgotten)  has  started  up  as  a 
panorama  before  them.  Instances  are  very  common  where  aged 
people  forget  recent  events,  but  speak  with  vigour  of  the  events 
of  their  childhood  and  early  manhood.""'  Man  acts  as  a  "witness- 
judge''  to  himself,  and  passes  a  sentence  which  he  executes  by 
the  terrors  of  his  own  bosom. 

According  to  v.hat  some  writers  define  "as  the  lies  of  ancient 
poets,"  the  punishments  of  the  damned  in  hell  are  most  various; 
thus,  Ixion  was  sentenced  to  the  turning  of  his  wheel ;  Prome- 
theus' entrails  were  torn  by  vultures  ;  and  where  Minos  waves  his 

*  Some  years  ago  I  procured  an  interview  with  an  aged  highlander.  then  107 
years  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  nonh 
in  his  early  days.  Wliile  events  in  his  own  locality,  and  for  forty  years  past, 
were  a  blank,  his  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  his  yonth  was  fresh  and  vi^^d. 
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mace  of  burnished  gold,  in  the  wide  dome  of  Dis,  is  to  be  seen, — 

"  Tityus  large  and  long,  in  fetters  bound, 
O'er  spreads  nine  acres  of  infernal  ground  : 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  tiieir  food, 
Scream  o'er  the  fiend,  and  riot  in  his  blood. 
Incessant  gore  the  liver  in  his  breast, 
Th'  immortal  liver  grows,  and  gives  th'  immortal  feast." 

Not  much  more  fortunate, — 

"There  Tantalus  along  the  Stygian  bounds. 
Pours  out  deep  groans  (with  groans  all  hell  resounds)  ; 
Ev'n  in  the  circling  floods  refreshment  craves. 
And  pines  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves  ; 
When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies, 
Back  from  his  lip  the  treacherous  water  flies." 

Ulysses  describes  another  picture  of  woe,  which,  with  others, 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  shade  of  Ajax,  and  compelling 
it  to  reply  to  his  interrogations, — 

"  I  tum'd  my  eye,  and  as  I  tum'd  sur\'ey'd 
A  mournful  vision  1  the  Sis\-phian  shade  ; 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  renews. 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds,  and  sweat  descends  in  dews." 

Inflictions  such  as  these,  and  fire,  brimstone,  boiling  lead, 
&c.,  may  be  true  enough  metaphorically, — that  is,  these  may 
convey  to  children  some  idea  of  the  severe  retribution  which 
awaits  guilt,  even  although  it  should  escape  punishment  in 
this  world  ;  but  from  all  we  can  see  it  is  the  gnawings  of 
remorse — the  consciousness  of  crime,  which,  in  the  next  world. 
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as  it  does  in  this,  when  the  terrors  of  conscience  are  awakened, 
constitute  its  great,  and  at  the  same  time,  its  most  just,  but 
severe,  retribution.  Every  law  has  its  Nemesis  waiting  on  to 
see  its  vindications  exacted  ;  and  Remorse  is  the  sovereign 
who  sees  that  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  Law  are  not  violated 
with  impunity. 

(2.)  The  common  notion  as  to  the  amount  or  intensit}'  of 
future  punishments  is,  that  all  are  alike  consigned  to  sufferings 
of  a  character  too  exquisite  to  be  described ;  but  this  involves 
an  open  infringement  of  the  Laws  of  the  Just  As  one  of  the 
ancient  poets  observed,  men  must  "  ■iu^cr  equal  to  their  crimes" 
Above  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Kames  a  passage  in  which 
he  says  the  same  thing  :  it  is,  however,  so  clear,  that  every 
one  must  see  the  extreme  reasonableness  of  it.  Thus  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  both  great  ornaments  of  human  nature  \  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  their  virtues  far  transcended  any  vices 
they  may  have  had.  If  for  the  latter  they  had  to  make 
expiation,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  of  a  very  easy  and 
temporary  character.  The  idea  of  their  sailing  in  the  same 
boat  with  Nero  and  Caligula,  two  scourges  to  the  human  race, 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  Indiscriminating 
punishment  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  the  Just,  and 
cannot  be  carried  out  where  the  laws  are  equitable  and  the 
judges  righteous.  Of  whatever  nature  or  kind  future  punish- 
ments are  to  be,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  they  must  bear  an 
exact  correspondence  to  the  guilt  of  the  convicted,  and  that, 
too,  with  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

(3.)  The  eternality  of  future  punishments  was  generally  held 
by  the  ancients.  The  ancient  Persians,  the  Druids,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  all  speak  of  endless  miseries,  everlasting  night ; 
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but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  dogma  will  hold  to  reason.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  justice  in  punishing  a  being  with  eternal 
punishment  for  only  a  few  years  of  wickedness.  This  has, 
however,  been  a  favourite  theme  with  priests  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  who,  in  exaggerating  the  idea  of  punishment  to 
unnatural  proportions,  have  often — unwittingly  it  may  be — 
brought  ridicule  upon  what  is  real  and  rational  of  it.  Even 
stripped  of  the  terrors  of  poets  and  priests,  the  vindications 
of  the  law  are  terrible  enough  ;  and  although  they  may  have  been 
dwelt  upon  with  too  much  fervour  by  our  former  Presbyterian 
clergjTnen,  they  cannot  be  discarded  from  a  well-reasoned 
enquiry  into  man's  moral  nature,  and  conditions  of  life.  Of  all 
the  writers  who  have  handled  this  subject,  perhaps  Mr.  Gillespie 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  most  moderate.  He  states 
the  question  very  clearly,  and  enquires,  "  Will  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  continue  for 
ever  ?"  He  maintains,  in  reply,  that  God  cannot  be  king  of 
darkness,  and  "  no  condition  of  things,  even  heUish,  can  exist 
without  the  shadow  at  least  of  a  government.  No  kingdom 
without  a  king.  Even  an  abhorred  kingdom  of  darkness  could 
not  maintain  itself  through  one  of  the  days,  nights  rather,  of 
hell,  without  its  appaUingly  '  hateful  and  hating '  Aliriman." 
Our  author  makes  out,  that  the  Divine  Attributes  of  "  Goodness 
and  Love  will  be  always  exigent  in  demanding  that,  if  possible, 
the  torments  of  the  miserable  damned  should  cease  to  be." 
"  Divine  love  unceasingly  prays  for  the  cessation,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  all  the  unutterable  wretchedness  in  the  wide  domain 
of  God."  Again,  "  But  though  no  one  can  tell,  in  a  positive 
way,  or  dogmatically,  how  the  misery  is  to  come  to  an  end  ; 
one  may  surmise  how  the  misery  will  end.  The  misery 
will  end  ;  but  very  likely  not  by  the  ceasing  to  be  evil,   or 
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(to  give  the  proper   term)   the   wickedness,  abstractly  taken, 
— the  cause  of  all  the  misery.     For,  no  way  of  ending  evil 
is  patent,  or  even  comprehensible,  so  long  as  the  wicked  them- 
selves remain.     The  tree  must  be  made  good  before  the  fruit. 
It  seems,  indeed,  a  moral  proposition,  as  certain  as   any  in 
metaphysical  science,  or  mathematical,  that  the  wicked  will  not 
cease  from  troubling,  even  in  hell,  (whatever  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  the  grave.)     But,  at  all  events,  the 
wickedness  and  its  effects,  the  misery,  might  be  made  to  cease 
to  be,  by  an  Almighty  fiat  commanding  the  wickedness,  with 
its  subject,  to  cease  to  be.     That  power  which  called  all  men 
into  being  can  cause  men  to  be  no  more, — could  cause  all  things 
of  Time  itself  to  be  no  longer,  and  that  in  the  very  fullest  of 
senses.     The  question  is  solely  about  the  exercise  of  the  ability. 
The  annihilation,  of  the  wicked  in  hell  is  quite  possible  to  the 
Creator.     Some  of  the  attributes  demand  it ;  none  say.  Nay. 
The  wickedness  and  the  misery,— multiphed  into  each  other, 
and  increasing  in  more  than  any  geometrical  ratio, — must  last 
for  ever.     The  final  annihilation,   therefore,  is  possible-  and 
possible,  it  is  certain  !" 


In  fine  :  Justice,  or  the  principle  of  rendering  unto  all  their 
due,  is  an  Attribute  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  carried  on  in  the  most  rigid  accordance 
with  what  is  right ;  and  to  say  that  God  can  inflict  eternal 
torments  on  the  most  innocent  of  his  creatures,  is  blasphemy. 
Justice  is  essential  to  human  society,  and  without  it,  civilisation 
would  crumble  into  atoms.  Without  justice  being  philosophi- 
cally applied,  Social  Science  is  an  inconceivability.   Utilitarianism, 
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which  professes  to  teach  men  how  to  attain  happiness,  and 
without  reference  to  justice,  is  baseless,  and  possesses  no  scien- 
tific value  whatever.  Law  is  composed  of  two  parts, — Precept 
and  Sanction  ;  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  power- 
less ;  and  God,  as  Righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  must 
become  the  punisher  of  crime  and  the  vindicator  of  His  law. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  God,  because  infinitely  good,  can 
allow  the  wicked  to  destroy  the  beauteous  order  of  the  world, — 
.or,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  His  moral  judgments  can  be 
degraded  to  suit  every  physical  contingency,  as  if  the  material 
laws  were  insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
framed  The  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is 
universally  accepted,  and  this  is  evident  from  the  writings  of 
ancient  philosophers  and  poets.  Future  punishments  and  crime 
naturally  range  themselves  for  consideration  under  three  heads, 
— (i),  the  NATURE  of  these  vindications.;  (2),  their  extent,, 
corresponding  to  the  demerit  of  the  offence  ;  and  (3),  tlaeir 
DURATION,  which  Will  not  be  everlasting. 


PROPOSITION     EIGHTEENTH. 

GOD    IS    INFINITELY    FAITHFUL. 

In  treating  of  the  Good,  we  ascertained  that  all  actions  True 
and  Beautiful  are,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Good, — that  is, 
productive  of  beneficial  results.  And  now,  after  having  at  con- 
siderable length  examined  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Law,  it 
is  but  right  and  proper  that  we  should  contemplate  some  of  the 
advantages  which  we  may  obtain  by  a  ready  and  willing  obe- 
dience to  its  precepts.  The  subject  of  our  last  meditation  was 
the  punishment  which,  as  it  were,  mechanically  follows  the 
commission  of  crime  ;  our  present  theme  is  the  rewards  which 
follow  a  due  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.  The  latter 
is,  as  Art-critics  would  say,  a  pleasing  subject;  and  specially  so, 
in  comparison  with  the  former;  although,  from  the  partiality 
evinced  for  it,  and  the  apparent  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  re- 
ferred to,  some  seem  rather  to  enjoy  a  prolonged  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  horrors, — De  Gustibus  non  est  Disputtrnduvi.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  to  "  weak  brethren"  by  dwelling  too  fre- 
quently, and  too  fervently,  on  the  miseries  of  the  wicked ;  but 
it  is  not  a  subject  that  should  be  lightly  treated  of;  for  it  is  har- 
rowing to  our  best  feelings  to  hear,  like  Ulysses,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, the  shriekings  and  howlings  of  the  damned. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  could  be  legiti- 
mately enough  considered  under  one  or  more  of  our  former 
Propositions,  and  although  the  definition   now  to  be  given  of 
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FaitlifulnebS  may  not  exhaust  the  sense  of  the  term,  still  the 
conclusions  to  be  deduced  are  strictly  consequential,  and  are 
evolvable  from  the  premise.  We  have  seen  that  God,  in  his 
capacity  as  Governor  of  the  world,  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
becomes  the  punisher  of  gailt,  (in  the  same  manner  as  Victoria 
may  be  said  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  our  British  laws,)  and 
it  will  be  no  less  easy  to  see  how  God,  as  a  necessity  of  His 
nature,  becomes  the  rewarder  of  those  who  honour  Him  by 
acknowledging  His  Law  as  the  Truth,  and  make  it  the  rule 
of  life.  As  the  last  chapter  miight  be  properly  enough  styled 
the  punishments  of  vice,  so  the  present  might  be  designated 
The  Rewards  of  Virtue.  With  these  few  observations  we 
now  submit, — That 

God  is  Infinitely  Faithful. 

Definition. — Faithfulness  signifies  a  sincerity  of  purpose  to 
fulfil  promises,  or  to  bestow  rewards. 

Demonstration.— Faithfulness  in  all  respects  is  a  pertection,- 
and  as  such  it  must  belong  to  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
perfection.  Unfaithfulness,  or  treason,  is  despised  even  by 
those  who  make  profit  by  its  adoption ;  and  it  cannot  be,  by 
any  possibility,  ascribed  to  God. 


SCHOLIA. 


I.  The  Faithfulness  of  God  is  closely  allied  to  his  attributes 
.of  Truthfulness  and  Justice  ;  indeed,  the  former  might  not  very 
inappropriately  be  considered  under  the  head  of  either  of  the 
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latter  two  attributes.  God  being,  in  His  essential  nature, 
faithful  beyond  the  f^mallest  possibility  of  insincerity,  deception, 
or  treasonableness,  it  unavoidably  follows  therefrom,  that  the 
method  of  His  government  is  to  folloAv  with  suitable  rewards  a 
complete  obedience  to  His  commands.  In  other  w^ords,  every 
righteous  act  must  necessarily  produce  an  amount  of  happiness 
corresponding  to  the  merit  of  the  action, — the  difficulties  over- 
come, and  the  self-denial  evinced.  God  being  omniscient, 
knows  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  by  the 
administration  of  His  law,  no  service  rendered  in  the  cause  of 
justice  or  righteousness  can  fail  to  meet  \\'ith  due  acknow- 
ledgment As  the  punishment  of  vice  proceeds  according  to 
geometrical  exactness,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  virtue  is  followed 
with  a  fitting  reward.  As  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
God  interferes  with  the  natural  operation  of  His  law  to  avenge 
crime,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  He  travels 
out  of  his  ordinar}^  course  to  reward  merit ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  machinery  which  he  has  established  brings  about  the 
desired  effect,  and  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect.  If  the 
proper  working  of  the  law  demanded  arbitrary  and  constant 
rectification,  it  would  show  that  it  was  frail  and  liable  to  get 
out  of  gearing,  which  would  reflect  small  credit  upon  its  fabri- 
cator.* Although  Donations  are  not  held  to  be  contrary  to 
law,  still  the  idea  of  their  frequent  bestowal  would  render  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  law  less  formal, — they  are,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  not  usual  under  well  constituted  governments.  The 
sovereign  may  bestow  gifts  upon  certain  of  his  favourites ;  but 
a  constitutional  monarch  will  be  cautious  in  showing  his 
partiality,  and  not  allowing  his  responsible  officers  to  follow  the 

*  See  Buckle  s  Obsenations  on  Lord  Palmerston's  Letter  to  the  Presbyterj-  of 
Exiinburgh — Hist.  Civil,  vol.  ii. 
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proper  course,  even  in  the  bestowal  of  favours.  Children  are 
especially  misled  in  supposing,  or  in  being  made  to  believe, 
that  God  will  visit  certain  meritorious  actions  with  special  mani- 
festations of  His  regard.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
we  hear  of  very  wonderful  interventions  in  answer  to  prayer, — 
sickness  removed,  prosperity  returned  to  business,  fine  specu- 
lations in  shares  and  in  cattle,  wonderful  preservations  in  battle, 
&c.  ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  one  is  presented  for  examination, 
so  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  informant's  personal  testi- 
mony for  them,  or  rather  accept  of  his  doctrine  without  demon- 
stration or  evidence.  Spain  has  furnished  some  very  remarkable 
instances,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  controvert,  of  remarkable 
providences.  Thus,  banditti,  by  praying  to  their  patron  saint, 
have  been  miraculously  preserved  from  capture,  and  fresh 
victims  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans — not  to  speak  of  every  other  nation, — outbid  us,  even 
in  Scotland,  in  this  market.  In  Homer,  fo^  example,  we  find 
the  most  striking  prondences  occurring  on  every  page  of  his 
lengthened  poems.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
ancient  literati  believed  in  such  fables  :  they  were  then  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  they  are  now — to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  childish  and  superstitious. 

II.  The  natural  effect  of  a  Law  is  to  allocate  rewards.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  if  some  adequate  benefit  could  not  be 
claimed  on  behalf  of  Law,  how  then  could  its  existence  be  jus- 
tified? Men  are  by  nature  free ;  but  in  order  to  form  and.  pro- 
pagate society,  they  forfeit  their  individual  liberty  of  action,  and 
thus  constitute  a  State.  Now,  in  return  for  this  forfeiture  they 
receive  protection,  not  only  from  foreign  invaders,  but  from 
their  friends  and  neighbours  at  home.     Obedience  to  the  law 
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carries  with  it  peace,  safety,  and  comfort  \  whereas  those  who 
break  it  are  liable  to  be  seized  at  any  time  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  In  theor}^  at  least,  there  is  no  wrong  which  the  law 
will  not  rectify, — this  is,  at  all  events,  the  boast  of  British 
lawyers  concerning  our  jurisprudence;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  abstractly  this  view  is  correct,  although  from  various 
causes  it  may  not  be  found  so  in  practice.  The  ordinary  re- 
wards, then,  of  all  constituted  laws  are  great ;  they  lay  dowTi 
certain  rules  for  us  to  obey,  and  they  hold  out  corresponding 
advantages  to  induce  respect  for  them.  In  the  same  manner 
with  the  Divine  Law.  It  ordains  us  to  walk  justly,  to  be  guided 
by  truth  in  all  things  ;  and  it  promises  happiness  in  return  for 
such  homage.  To  those  then  who  should  keep  all  the  precepts 
of  the  Divine  Law,  God  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  dare  not 
refuse  the  proper  counter-part, — perfect  bliss.  "  We  should,"  says 
Plato,  "  use  every  endeavour,  so  as  to  acquire  virtue  and  wis- 
dom in  this  life;  for  the  reward  is  noble  and  the  hope  great." 
As  Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  the  Moral  duties  "  do  formally, 
and  in  the  very  essence  of  them,  contain  in  them  the  nature  of 
happiness."  Entire  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law  and  unalloyed 
felicity  are  equivalents  ;  and  not  only  are  they  so  absolutely, 
but  they  are  likewise  so  relatively.  In  other  words,  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  keeping  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  nearer  will 
our  happiness  be  complete  ;  and  contrariwise,  the  further  we 
recede  from  it,  our  unhappiness  will  be  increased. 

III.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  detail  the  whole  circum- 
stances by  which  supreme  felicity  will  be  surrounded,  this  much 
is  absolutely  certain,  that  virtue  must  produce  blessedness.  In 
plain  speaking,  this  is,  then,  a  question  of  Science,  or  Reason ; 
and  hence  belief  2.%  to  future  blessedness  is  a  term  without  sig- 
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nification.  And  what,  it  may  be  enquired,  is  the  practical 
usefulness  of  such  a  conclusion  as  the  one  just  pointed  out  ? 
It  is  this  :  The  ultimate  reward  of  a  virtuous  action — if  our 
minds  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  it — forms  a 
premise  of  unchallengeable  exactness,  and  from  which  absolute 
conclusions  can  be  logically  and  philosophically  drawn.  All 
reasonable  beings,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  think  syllogisti- 
cally;  and  the  rewards  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  if  ascer- 
tained by  a  scientific  method,  should  form  part  of  a  calculation 
similar  to  data  used  in  astronomical  questions,  or  in  mechanics. 
This  may,  however,  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  aid  of  a  simple 
illustration  :  a  sen^ant  has  an  opportunity  of  enriching  himself 
at  his  employer's  expense,  and  without  the  risk  of  detection ; 
he  considers  that  such  a  transaction,  although  fair  game  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  would  nevertheless  be  unfaithfulness  to  his 
master ;  and  in  consideration  of  all  the  consequences,  he  refuses 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  Were  he  to  state  his 
reasons  formally,  they  would  be  something  like  this — "  Honesty 
is  best ;  /  hiow  that  if  I  act  properly  I  must  be  rcAvarded,  if  not 
in  this  world,  at  all  events  in  the  next ;  it  is  therefore  better 
that  I  should  act  in  accordance  with  sound  principles."  No 
doubt  the  same  argument  is  used  as  an  appeal  by  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  others  ;  only,  the  reward  can  only  be  alluded  to 
by  them  as  a  hope,  whereas  the  truth  being  known  scientifically, 
it  must  press  conviction.  Let  us  suppose  another  case  :  a 
tradesman  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  patron  unless  he 
votes  for  a  given  candidate  at  an  election,  but  which  candidate 
he  cannot  in  his  mind  approve  of.  He  sacrifices  present  interest 
on  the  shrine  of  principle  ;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  he  cannot 
ultimately  be  the  sufferer  on  this  account ;  nay  more,  the  reward 
will  fully  compensate  for  all  the  temporary  inconvenience  ex- 
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perlenced.  A  ^v^se  sovereign  will  not  fail  to  make  good  what- 
ever losses  may  have  been  sustained  on  his  account.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  here,  that  Comteism, 
either  as  preached  by  its  apostles  in  France,  or  more  softly 
by  its  English  apologists,  cannot  furnish  any  inducement  to 
suffer  on  account  of  principle  for  the  rewards  which  must  fol- 
low. The  highest  motive  it  can  produce  to  the  mind  \%  present 
ijiterest ;  and  as  for  the  future,  it  may  care  for  itself 

IV.  That  a  reward  must  follow  virtuous  conduct  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  who  affirm  the  existence  of  God.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  reward  must  be 
received  in  this  world.  In  fact,  we  find  that  it  is  not ;  and 
from  this  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  it  must  be  received 
in  the  world  to  come,  else  the  system  of  government  under 
which  we  live  could  not  be  complete.  If  the  patriot  who  threw 
away  his  life  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  received  no  higher  ac- 
knowledgment than  tlie  "fause"  Monteith  who  betrayed  both  him 
and  it,  then  that  would  prove  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  was  alike  indifferent  to  good  and  e\'il,  which,  however,  is 
an  absurdity.  There  being,  then,  no  balancing  of  accounts  on 
this  side  the  grave, — and  as  virtue  cannot  remain  without 
receiving  a  meet  equivalent, — it  is  necesssary  to  conclude,  that 
it  must  await  its  guerdon  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  also 
evident  from  the  consideration  that  man,  in  his  present  exist- 
ence, is  only  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  expect  his  paATiient  until  the  account  is 
closed,  and  the  different  interests  adjusted.  From  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  where  virtue  shall  receive  its  proper  and  due 
acknowledgment.     In  concluding  his  greatest  work,   The  Re- 
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public,  Plato  tells  his  friends,  that  if  they  will  be  guided  by  him, 
they  will  consider  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  persevere  in  the 
road  which  leads  upwards,  pursuing  justice  in  union  with  pru- 
dence, in  order  that  we  may  be  not  enemies  to  ourselves  or  to 
God,  and  this  not  only  for  good  to  ourselves  while  we  remain 
here,  but  afterwards,  when  7ue  shall  receive  its  rewards.  Cicero 
has  frequent  allusions  to  a  future  state  of  blissfulness  ;  in  one 
place  he  argues  from  the  activity  of  our  minds,  and  our  quick- 
ness of  memory,  that  beings  of  such  powers  cannot  be  mortal. 
"  Oh,  glorious  day  !  when  freed  from  a  world  of  filth  and  cor- 
ruption, I  shall  be  united  to  that  Divine  Council  and  Assembly 
of  Spirits  !"  "  I  am  not  the  man  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  or  that  so  bright  a  ray  of  the 
Divinity  can  perish,  or  be  extinguished,  but  rather  that,  after 
waiting  the  appointed  time,  it  shall  quicken  into  immortality." 
In  another  place,  the  same  author  contends,  that  God  being 
immortal,  and  the  human  soul  being  a  part  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  die.  Following  the  course 
of  Plato's  argument  in  the  Ph^edo,  he  affirms  that  there  is 
nothing  in  our  souls  of  a  mixed  or  heterogenous  nature ;  and 
our  faculties  of  Memory  and  Thinking  shew  that  we  are  im- 
mortal,— "  Nor  is  God  apprehended  by  us  in  any  other  light, 
but  as  a  mind  altogether  independent,  fixed,  and  separated  from 
all  mortal  mixtures,  perceiving  all  things,  moving  all  things, 
and  having  the  power  of  motion  eternally  within  Himself; 
therefore  it  is  more  than  probable  He  has  imparted  the  same 
immortality  to  our  souls,  which  received  their  origin  from  Him. 
Therefore,  since  man  alone,  of  all  other  creatures,  has  attained 
to  any  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  he  shall  enjoy  Hitn  hereafter, 
unless  by  his  wickedness  he  renders  himself  hateful  to  God, 
and  incapable  of  happiness."     In  one  of  those  fragments  of 
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some  great  work  now  unfortunately  lost  to  science,  Cicero 
says  :  "  Neither  did  the  wise  men  think  that  the  gate  of  heaven 
was  alike  open  to  all,  for  they  believed  that  such  as  were 
stained  with  vice  and  wickedness  should  be  thrust  down  into 
darkness ;  but  that  the  chaste,  the  pure,  the  upright,  the  unde- 
filed,  and  all  such  who  had  improved  themselves  in  virtuous 
and  useful  knowledge,  should  ascend  to  heaven,  and  be  joined 
to  natures  like  themselves,  even  to  the  gods  above."  Seneca,* 
who  is  characterised  by  one  of  the  Fathers  as  a  Divine  Pagan, 
thus  consoles  Marcia  for  the  loss  of  her  son, — "  The  image  of 
your  son  only  is  vanished.  He  himself  is  eternal,  and  partaker 
of  a  better  state.  Divested  of  all  foreign  encumbrances,  and  left 
to  himself,  he  is  mounted  thither  from  whence  he  was  set  down  ; 
there  eternal  rest  awaits  him,  while  he  visits  those  pure  un- 
clouded regions  above  the  grossness  and  confusion  of  this  lower 
world.  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  nm  to  the  sepulchre  of 
your  son,  for  you  will  find  nothing  there  but  bones  and  ashes 
which  were  to  him  the  worst  and  most  troublesome  part  of 
himself;  but  that  which  is  really  himself  is  gone,  leaving 
nothing  behind,  but  is  departed  whole  and  entire ;  at  last  he  is 
exalted  among  the  blessed,  and  received  into  the  assembly  of 
the  saints."  In  his  consolation  to  Polybius,  Seneca  says  :  "  To 
those  who  are  forced  to  beat  about  in  this  tempestuous  sea  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  haven  but  death,  en\7  not  then  your 
brother,  he  is  at  rest  Now  he  is  free,  now  he  is  safe,  now  is 
he  eternal,  now  in  perfect  liberty;  released  from  a  low  and 
abject  state,  he  shines  forth  in  that  happy  place,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  enlarged  souls,  and  now  does  he  enjoy  all  the 
treasures  of  nature  with  the  highest  delight    You  are  mistaken, 

*  Born  A.D.  3,  died  65. 
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then  ;  your  brother  has  not  lost  the  Hght,  but  possesses  it  with 
much  greater  security.  Why  should  we  lament  him  dead? 
He  has  not  left  us,  but  has  gone  before." 

V.  We  have  seen  that  the  punishments  of  crime  and  the 
rewards  of  virtue  are  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  until  man 
awakens  into  a  new  state  of  existence.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  former  are  of  an  intellectual  description,  and  we  are 
now  to  bring  forward  some  considerations  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  that  the  future  rewards  of  virtue  shall  also  be  intel- 
lectual in  their  nature.  In  trying  to  open  up  a  path  compara- 
tively unknown,  and  where  sober  enquiry  has  been  precluded 
by  those  who  have  had  the  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  particularly 
necesssary  to  exercise  circumspection,  and  to  creep  quietly 
along,  making  each  step  secure  ere  we  venture  upon  another. 
By  dint  of  caution,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrive 
at  some  "  coigne  of  vantage,"  from  which  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  country  inviting  the  foot  of  the  exploring 
pioneer. 

It  has  been  all  but  universally  allowed,  that  the  mind,  until 
steeped  in  guilt,  feels  an  inward  horror  of  crime,  even  while 
committing  it ;  and  it  has  no  less  generally  been  noticed,  that 
in  the  doing  of  an  act  of  generosity,  of  friendship,  of  charity,  or 
of  philanthropy,  there  is  a  pleasing  train  of  reflections  excited, 
and  the  mind  is  pervaded  by  a  cheerful  glow  of  satisfaction, 
warming  and  refreshing  its  whole  nature.  As  has  been  said  a 
thousand  times  over,  charity  is  doubly  blessed,  as  it  benefits 
both  giver  and  receiver.  There  is,  then,  in  the  human  mind, 
not  only  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  culminating  in  remorse  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  Consciousness  of  Virtue,  and  it  is  this  con- 
sciousness of  merit,  which,  producing  serenity  in  the  soul,  con- 
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stitutes  happiness,  and  is  called  blessedness.  That  pleasing 
sensation,  then,  which  steals  over  the  whole  of  our  spiritual 
nature  on  the  performance  of  an  act  of  disinterested  charity,  or 
the  ministering  of  comfort  to  one  wounded  in  spirit,  is  that 
method  by  which  the  Divine  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe 
manifests  his  approval  of  all  good  actions,  by  rendering  them, 
when  understood,  the  means  of  making  his  creatures  happy. 
We  have  already  quoted  from  Burns,  to  show  that  felicity  is  in 
the  heart,  and  in  the  heart  only,  and  Milton  may  be  cited  to 
the  same  effect, — 

"  The  mind,  in  its  own  place,  and  in  itself, 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

That  such  is  the  case,  every  observation  we  can  make  here 
unmistakably  proves  ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  world  to  come.  The  soul,  being  freed  from  her 
earthly  encumbrance,  shall  then  dwell  in  her  own  light,  uncor- 
rupted  and  uncontaminated  by  the  things  of  sense,  and  will 
therefore  be  free  to  realise  her  own  condition,  and  see  clearly 
whether  she  deserves  misery  or  bliss.  In  an  imaginary  dialogue 
between  Socrates  and  A.xiochus,  related  by  a  succeeding  writer, 
the  philosopher  thus  comforts  him. — "  Therefore,  you  shall  not 
perish,  but  launch  out  into  immortality ;  nor  shall  you  be  de- 
prived of  happiness  by  death,  but  enjoy  it  in  its  fullest  extent; 
neither  will  you  delight  any  more  in  sensible  and  bodily  pleasures, 
but  in  such  as  are  free  from  all  mixtures  and  uneasiness  ;  thither, 
I  say,  shall  you  be  carried  from  this  imprisonment  of  flesh  and 
blood,  where  everything  is  calm  and  serene,  and  where  sorrow 
and  old  age  shall  be  no  more,  where  holy  raptures  shall  take 
place,  and  perfect  tranquillity  succeed,  without  the  danger  of 
interruption,  or  fear  of  evil  ;  there  shall  you  behold  the  true 
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nature  of  things,  and  all  the  hidden  secrets  of  philosophy, — not 
such  as  please  the  vulgar,  or  meet  applause  from  men  on 
earth,  but  the  very  spring  and  fountain  of  irresistible  truth; 
therefore,  which  way  soever  you  go,  whether  upwards  or  down- 
wards, O  Axiochus,  you  are  sure  to  be  happy,  provided  you 
live  a  holy  and  religious  life."  Another  ancient  "WTiter  affirms 
"  that  the  souls  of  the  good  will  be  placed  in  firm  security  above, 
like  conquerors  on  some  solemn  trial ;  are  crowned  with  plumes 
of  constancy  and  perseverance,  forasmuch  as  while  on  earth 
they  had  subjected  their  desires  to  the  government  and  direction 
of  reason.  .  .  .  None  of  those  who  were  given  to  contem- 
plation and  the  search  after  truth  Avere  ever  led,  by  their  disturbed 
and  disordered  fancy,  (as  through  clouds  and  darkness,)  to  fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  body  in  this  present  life ;  but,  like  a  bird,  fix 
their  sight  on  high,  as  if  soaring  above  the  world  into  some 
splendid  and  magnificent  place  :  as  so  great  and  so  complete 
a  good  do  they  look  upon  death,  which  conveys  the  soul  to  real 

and  substantial  life This  opinion  is  now  generally 

received,  that  there  is  a  place  where  the  pious  live  after  this 
life  is  ended,  where  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  where 
they  delight  themselves  with  the  sweet  conversation  of  each 
other  in  recounting  and  explaining  things  past  and  present. 
Another  way  there  is  which  leads  down  to  hell,  a  place  allotted 
to  such  as  have  lived  impiously  and  wickedly  in  this  present 
world." 

From  the  conclusion  that  the  rewards  in  a  future  life  are 
intellectual,  we  may  learn  that  those  who  despise  science  and 
knowledge  in  this  world,  need  hardly  expect  any  enjoyment 
beyond  death,  because  they  will  be  unable  to  carry  their  present 
gratifications  along  with  them.  Those,  too,  who  contemn  a 
"heathen  morality"  will  be  in  no  better  condition,  as  it  must 
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reign  supreme  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  all  improvement  of  the  mind  in  this  transitory  stage, 
every  truth  of  science  that  we  acquire,  and  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  obtain  here,  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  coming  life. 
The  seed  sown  in  the  fields  of  virtue  and  knowledge  at  present 
will,  doubtless,  yield  a  crop  at  harvest  time  a  thousand  fold. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  this  account,  the  highest  possible  induce- 
ment for  us  to  practise  virtue  in  this  life,  as  the  dividends  in  this 
stock  are  guaranteed,  independently  altogether  of  the  fair  rate 
of  interest  allowed  in  the  meantime.  Capitalists  often  invest 
their  funds  in  speculations  where  they  lose  principal  and  in- 
terest, and  farmers  sometimes  throw  away  good  grain  in  fields 
from  which  they  receive  no  crop  ;  but  in  this  enterprise,  not  a 
grain  can  be  lost,  and  even  the  minutest  germ  produces  its  re- 
turn. A  single  drop  of  rain  will  not,  perceptibly,  increase  the  size 
of  a  lake  ;  nevertheless,  numbers  of  drops  will  swell  its  volume, 
causing  it  to  overflow,  and  form  a  mighty  river,  desolating  the 
plains.  The  humblest  offering  at  the  shrine  of  virtue  must  be 
accepted,  and  cannot  fail  receiving  a  recompense, — if  not  in 
mere  matters  of  temporary  value,  at  all  events  in  the  end,  of  a 
reward  in  enduring  worth.  All  the  good  things  of  time  are 
but  transitory,  and  end  with  the  using  thereof;  but  the 
things  of  mind,  whether  good  or  evil,  remain  fixed  and  per- 
manent. The  rewards  of  virtue  practised  in  this  life, — those 
fruits  to  be  reaped  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb, — are  of  an  in- 
tellectual nature ;  and  being  so,  they  necessarily  fall  to  be  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  are  also  (unlike  those  of  sense)  of  a 
character  which  will  last  without  diminution  or  decay. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  substantial  happiness  created  in  the 
mind  by  the  satisfcxction  aftbrded  by  the  relief  of  poverty  or  the 
assuagement  of  anguish,  we  may  accpiirc  a  faint  concei)tion  of 
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the  manner  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  confers  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  upon  such  as  honour  Him  by  obeying  the 
precepts  of  His  Law.  "  After  death  shall  our  soul  have  whereof 
to  rejoice,  when,  freed  from  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  at  present 
involved,  it  shall  enjoy  full  day,  and  see  with  no  common 
quickness;  when  it  shall  return  to  heaven,  and  be  united  to  its 
original.  But  even  here  some  foretaste  it  may  have  of  these 
things  before  it  is  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  if  it 
keeps  itself  pure  and  unencumbered  by  the  exercise  of  heavenly 
contemplation. " — Seneca.  Somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  Plu- 
tarch,— "  The  souls  of  men,  so  long  as  they  are  encompassed 
with  body  and  bodily  affections,  have  no  intercourse  or  fellow- 
ship with  God,  unless  by  the  help  of  Philosophy  and  Wisdom 
they  may  have  some  small  foretaste  of  him,  as  in  a  dream;  but 
when  loosed  from  all  false  impressions,  and  the  delusions  of 
sense,  they  are  received  into  heaven,  there  will  God  himself 
be  their  conductor  and  guide,  and  there  will  Uiey  rest  upon  and 
behold  Him  without  weariness,  and  be  for  ever  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  ineffable  beauties." 

VI.  Although  we  certainly  cannot  ascertain  minute  particulars 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  virtuous  in  the  world  before  us,  we 
have  found  at  least  that  their  occupations  and  pleasures  will  be 
of  an  intellectual  nature.  Enough  for  us  to  know,  as  a  scientific 
conclusion,  that,  like  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  reward  of 
virtue  is  an  absolute  certainty  in  the  life  to  come.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet, — 

"  There  Minos  on  his  throne  exalted  sit?, 
And  tries  each  single  deed,  just  or  unjust, 
And  deals  to  all  according  to  their  works." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  liberties  taken   by  poets  and 
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others  with  the  doctrhie  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  here- 
after ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  also  been  very  indus- 
trious concerning  its  opposite,  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards. 
No  doubt  the  latter  is  much  more  fitting  for  the  subject  of 
pleasing  verses  than  the  former ;  but  none  of  their  effusions 
can  carry  much  weight  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  which  is 
necessarily  of  a  dry  and  unpoetic  nature.  Poetry  may  do  good 
in  illustrating  a  given  subject,  even  in  Metaphysics, — as  for 
example,  in  illustrating  the  stingings  of  remorse  ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
lead  the  vulgar  to  substitute  fictions  *  for  scientific  deductions. 
The  observation  is  applicable  to  allegories  and  metaphors, 
where  men  write  one  thing  and  mean  another.  Having  said 
this  much  by  way  of  caution,  we  may  trespass  upon  the  reader's 
indulgence,  by  noticing,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  some  of  the 
fancies  of  poets  and  philosophers  upon  the  subject  of  that  re- 
compense which  necessarily  follows  in  the  world  to  come,  from 
sufterings  endured  on  behalf  of  virtue  in  this  probationary 
struggle. 

As  on  almost  every  subject  we  have  treated  of  in  this  book, 
we  have  had  to  resort  to  Plato  ;  so,  too,  on  this  one,  he  seems  to 
be  the  source  of  most  of  the  rational  ideas  which  have,  since 
his  time,  been  entertained  concerning  the  felicities  of  a  higher 
state  of  life  than  the  present  one  affords.  In  the  PhaeJo,  he 
tells  us  that  the  great  object  of  all  philosophy  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  die,  and  he  laments  those  innumerable  hindrances  our  bodies 
subject  us  to  for  its  support ;  but  he  recommends  us  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  polluted  by  its  nature,  until  it  pleases  God  to 

*  It  was  a  proverb  in  ancient  times,  that  poets  had  little  regard  for  truth, 
and  Ovid  alludes  to  the 

'■  Endless  liJjerties  which  poets  take, 
Nor  can  one  credit  anything  thoy  say." 
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release  us  from  such  a  burden.  Plato  continually  points  his 
philosophy  to  the  future  life,  and  encourages  his  hearers  to  look 
forward  to  a  state  of  bliss,  so  great  in  degree  as  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  his  tongue  or  pen  to  describe,  even  although  he 
had  sufficient  opportunity  in  this  world  to  do  so.  He  tells  us, 
that  if  human  nature  could  endure  the  contemplation  of  the 
true  light  and  the  true  heaven,  it  would  soon  discover  what 
it  was  in  comparison  with  the  earth.  Cicero,  who  has  been 
quoted  already  as  to  the  pure  being  received  into  the  mansions 
above,  there  to  be  united  to  the  gods,  thus  speaks  in  another 
place  :  "  If,  when  this  mortal  life  is  ended,  we  shall  live  for 
ever  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  what  need  shall  we  have  of 
eloquence,  where  there  are  no  causes  to  plead,  or  judges  to  in- 
fluence, and  where  even  the  virtues  themselves  shall  cease  and 
become  useless  ;  for  how  can  we  want  fortitude,  where  there 
will  be  no  labour  enjoined  us,  no  danger  to  be  encountered  ? 
What  occasion  for  justice,  where  there  will  be  no  temptation  to 
desire  anything  that  is  another's,  or  of  temperance,  where  there 
are  no  disorderly  appetites  or  unruly  passions  ?  Even  prudence 
itself  will  cease  to  be  useful,  where  there  is  no  mixture  of  evil 
to  puzzle  our  choice,  or  confound  our  judgment ;  completely 
happy,  therefore,  shall  we  be  in  the  knowledge  and  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  which  is  the  ever-glorious  life  of  the  gods  them- 
selves." 

One  of  the  ancient  poets  tells  us  that  certain  who  de- 
served punishment  hereafter,  were  consigned  to  gloomy  prisons 
to  await  their  doom — "  ask  not  what  doom  !" — while  others  are 
"  crowned  with  wreaths  as  white  as  snow."  Pompey  was,  it 
seems,  a  favourite,  for  he  was  promoted 

"  To  live  with  those  exalted  souls  above. 

Whose  well-tried  virtue  led  them  through  this  life. 
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And  raised  their  minds  to  never-fading  joys  ; 

Not  so  with  those,  who  laid  on  beds  of  gold, 

WTiose  funeral  pile  with  incense  smokes. 

But  Pompey,  soaring  through  the  realms  of  light. 

Himself  a  star  amidst  these  glorious  orbs, 

Looked  down,  and  when  he  saw  that  dismal  gloom 

Which  men  called  day,  &c." 

Seneca  makes  allusion  to  good  rulers,  and  says  that  he  who 
keeps  his  hands  unpolluted — 

"  He  through  long  ages  of  increasing  bliss 
Shall  be  translated  to  the  realms  above. 
And  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  unrighteous  world." 

According  to  Sallustius,  "  those  souls  who  have  lived  in  con- 
sonance with  the  rules  of  virtue  shall  be  so  blessed  and  happy,  in 
some  better  place,  where,  being  freed  from  the  follies  and  im- 
pertinences of  men,  and  all  bodily  incumbrances,  they  shall  live 
and  reign  with  the  gods  themselves  in  heaven."  Several  writers 
about  the  third  or  fourth  century  appear  to  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  nature  of  our  condition  after  death  ;  but  all 
their  speculations  appear  to  possess  intrinsic  evidence  of  having 
been  taken  from  Plato,  or  the  excogitations  of  their  own  minds. 
"  This  is  the  design  and  end  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline, — that 
we  have  the  wings  of  our  soul  plumed,  and  ready  to  soar  up  to 
divine  joys,  that,  when  the  time  of  our  departure  draws  nigh, 
leaving  this  mortal  body  behind,  and  putting  off  our  earthly 
clothing,  we  may,  like  wise  wrestlers,  be  more  light,  and  better 
prepared  for  our  journey ;  then  shall  we  be  restored  to  our 
primitive  state,  and  become  gods,  as  far  as  men  are  capable  of. 
This  is  the  most  excellent  end  of  all  our  labours  ;  this,  as  Plato 
say.s,  the  noblest  strife,  this  the  great  and  ultimate  hope  of  our 
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souls,  and  the  most  perfect  fruit  of  all  wisdom  and  philosophy." 
Another  early  author  thus  handles  the  same  subject,  "Whenever 
the  soul  shall  withdraw  itself  from  this  Cimmerian  darkness, 
and  shall  break  OxT  all  communication  from  the  body,  then  shall 
it  see  and  enjoy  Truth  itself  in  the  clearest  and  most  perfect 
light ;  then  shall  it  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  Gods, 
the  sons  of  God,  and  converse  with  them  above  the  arched  roof  of 
heaven  ;  and  be  enlisted  among  the  celestial  bands,  whose  ruler 
and  leader  is  Jove  Himself.  Then  shall  its  ideas  be  lively  and 
perfect,  which  now  are  only  faint  and  imperfect ;  then  may  it 
depend  upon  its  own  strength,  whereas  now  it  wanders  in  error." 
Of  all  the  followers  of  Plato,  none  were  more  devoted  to  him 
that  Plotinus,  who  flourished  about  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  works  were  edited  by  Porphyry,  his  most  distinguished 
disciple.  Plotinus  on  the  Divine  Pulchritudes  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  by  subsequent  writers  ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  views  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  :  "  It  behoves  him,  then,  who  looks  upon 
this  sovereign  beauty,  wholly  to  disregard  all  inferior  attractions; 
and  considering  all  earthly  beauties  as  images,  traces  or  shadows, 
to  tiy  immediately  to  that  of  which  these  are  only  the  resem- 
blances. Let  us  then,  my  friends,  depart  hence,  hastening  to 
that  delightful  country  from  v/hence  v/e  came,  and  where  our 
Father  lives."  ''  The  soul,  as  it  draws  near, — turning  itself,  as 
it  were,  about  intelligence,  sees  it  wholly  taken  up  with  the  con- 
templation of  it,  and  through  it  beholds  even  God  himself;  and 
this  is  the  secure  and  happy  life  of  the  gods,  remote  from  all 
apprehensions  of  evil ;  but  there  are  different  mansions  and 
degrees  of  happiness  all  around  the  universal  King,  who  is  Him- 
self the  cause  and  author  of  all  good,  and  by  whose  gracious 
favour  are  all  things. 
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"  In  heaven  there  is  no  need  of  speech  or  words,  which  we 
are  forced  to  make  use  of  here  below,  to  express  our  wants  and 
imperfect  meaning  by  ;  tliere  everything  is  carried  on  according 
to  nature,  in  the  most  exact  harmony  and  order  ;  no  need  of 
verbal  commands,  no  need  of  councils  or  consultations, — for 
they  know  mutually  among  themselves  their  proper  employ- 
ments, each  by  the  notices  in  his  own  mind ;  as  we  ourselves, 
even  in  this  world,  many  times  perceive  another's  thoughts  by 
looking  at  him,  though  he  is  silent ;  but  there  every  substance 
is  pure,  and  every  inhabitant,  as  it  were,  all  over  eye.  Nothing 
there  hes  hid,  nothing  is  counterfeited,  but  without  utterance 
one  understands  another. 

"  There  the  heavenly  inhabitants  live  in  tranquillity,  having 
truth  itself  for  the  author  of  their  being,  their  essence,  and  sup- 
port ;  there  they  not  only  see  things  as  they  are  produced,  but 
consider  them  in  their  first  principles,  and  behold  themselves 
in  those  about  them  ;  for  there  all  things  are  naked  and  open, 
without  obscurity.  Every  one  is  known  to  all  the  rest,  in  all, 
and  in  every  part  conspicuous ;  for  light  unites  with  light. 
Every  one  possesses  all  things  in  himself,  and  again  beholds  all 
things  in  every  other ;  all  things,  then,  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded with  immense  splendour.  INIotion  tliere  is  absolutely 
free  and  pure,  for  the  motion  of  one  does  not  interfere  with 
that  of  another.  Rest,  also,  is  there  subject  to  no  change  or  dis- 
turbance, for  it  is  not  mixed  with  things  in  their  nature  variable. 
Beauty  is  there  in  the  abstract,  not  as  a  quality  inherent  in  its 
subject.  We  may  be  further  assured  that  they  who  see  these 
things  will  never  be  tired  with  the  sight  of  them,  nor  shall  any 
fulness  or  loathing  ever  cause  them  to  desist  from  beholding 
them  ;  for  there  will  be  no  hunger  or  emptiness  in  any  one, 
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which,  by  being  filled  or  satisfied,  Avill  blunt  the  appetite  or  abate 
the  admiration. 

"  For  that  most  holy  and  most  ancient  of  the  Gods  breaks 
forth  upon  the  other  Deities  from  his  hidden  throne  of  darkness, 
and  rising  upon  them  from  on  high,  fills  them  all  with  his  light. 
Also,  he  raises  the  inferior  spirits  towards  Himself,  and  enables 
them,  by  degrees,  to  support  His  presence,  who  were  at  first 
struck  with  astonishment  at  His  insufferable  brightness.  But 
some  there  are  who  are  enabled  to  make  nearer  approaches  to 
Him,  while  others,  who  partake  not  so  plentifully  of  His  nature, 
are  somewhat  troubled  at  His  presence ;  but  they  all  behold 
Him  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and  are  filled  with  the 
effluence  of  His  glory. 

''  After  this  the  soul  shall  be  wholly  raised  to  that  place 
where  she  shall  finally  be  capable  of  attaining  the  object  of  her 
love,  nor  will  she  rest  satisfied  until  she  has  obtained  it ;  then 
shall  she  see  beauty  in  its  full  perfection,  even  the  Supreme 
Being  Himself,  and  being  enlivened  by  His  presence,  she  shall 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  till  she  be  made  one  with 
Him,  and  dwell  in  the  full  contemplation  of  Him,  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  her  wishes  and  desires."  Plotinus  further 
says,  that  wJien  the  soul  obtains  a  sight  of  her  original,  "  she 
would  not  exchange  her  condition  for  all  other  things,  not  even 
if  some  one  should  put  her  in  possession  of  all  heaven,"  and 
the  illustration  he  gives  tends  to  support  his  view.  "  When 
the  soul  sees  God,  she  then  dismisses  everything  else;  just 
as  if  one  entering  a  house  variously  and  beautifully  adorned, 
should  attentively  survey  and  admire  everything  which  it  con- 
tains, till  he  sees  the  master  of  the  house  ;  but  on  seeing,  and 
being  astonished  at  the  view  of  him,  as  far  transcending  the 
statues  which  he  beheld,  and  as  a  truly  worthy  object  of  vision, 
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should   dismiss    these,    and    afterwards     survey    the    master 
alone." 

Without  waiting  to  enquire  what  truth  there  may  be  mixed 
up  in  these  speculations,  or  without  asking  about  the  nectar 
to  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  Elysian  bowers 
prepared  for  their  reception,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  for  doubting  that,  through  investigation, 
some  light, — that  is,  some  real  knowledge, — might  be  obtained 
and  thrown  upon  the  particular  natureof  those  rewardswhich  shall 
follow  the  practice  of  virtue  in  the  state  of  probation  in  which 
this  world  is  at  present.  Doubtless  there  will  be  set  times  for  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High,  and  for  the  contemplation  of  His 
Infinite  Perfections ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
eternity  is  to  be  apent  in  the  singing  of  Psalms,  as  some  appear 
to  think  it  will.  Owing,  as  it  has  been  observed  above,  to  the 
time  required  in  this  world  for  providing  supplies  for  our  merely 
physical  necessities,  man  can,  at  the  best,  make  but  small  con- 
quests in  the  empire  of  knowledge;  but  in  the  world  to  come, 
freed,  no  doubt,  from  such  a  weighty  burden,  the  stores  of 
science  will  be  in  some  commensurate  degree  open  to  his 
desires.  Here  there  is  a  field,  which,  from  all  we  can  imagine, 
is  boundless  in  extent,  and  which  can  furnish  the  most  elevating 
and  interesting  employments  for  the  soul,  even  throughout 
eternity  itself  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  faculties  perfected 
in  this  passing  scene,  may  retain  their  prominence  in  tlie  world 
to  come.  There  is,  for  example,  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  a  Homer  revelling  in  a  world  of  purer  fancy  than  that 
of  his  heroic  one,  or  in  a  Milton  sounding,  if  possible,  depths 
more  profound  than  his  deliberations  of  peers  infernal  in  their 
diabolical  councils.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  geometrician 
may,  in  the  future  state,  pursue  his  engrossing  studies,  without 
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weariness  or  fatigue  ;  or  that  a  Newton  may  seek  fresh  discoveries 
of  divine  wisdom  and  power  in  the  myriads  of  worlds  which  re- 
volve in  space.  In  the  regions  above,  a  Haydn  or  a  Handel 
may  there  discover  grander  effects  of  harmony  than  any  ex- 
pressed here  below ;  and  there,  too,  the  geologist  may  feel  in 
a  far  more  intense  degree  the  gratification  he  has  enjoyed  here, 
when  by  the  first  blow  of  his  hammer  he  has  laid  open  a  nodule 
in  which  a  rare  ichthyolite  has  been  encased  for  myriads  of 
years,  with  every  scale  complete,  as  on  the  day  of  its  entomb- 
ment. Nor  is  it  at  all  unsupposable  that,  in  some  other  sphere, 
the  botanist  may  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  specimens  of  still 
more  wondrous  design,  and  have  recalled  to  memory  the  joy  he 
had  felt  before  in  finding  a  rare  flower  or  fern  in  the  cleft  of 
some  all  but  inaccessible  crag.  Above  all,  the  metaphysician, 
who  may  suppose  that  he  has  reached  "  a  coigne  of  vantage^''' 
from  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mar- 
vellous economy  of  the  Divine  Law,  will  find  that  he  has  been 
groping  in  the  dark  ;  and  he  will  open  his  eyes  in  wonder  at  the 
grand  machinery  of  the  moral  world,  just  much  as  a  youth  does 
when  he  beholds  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  intricate  move- 
ments of  a  watch. 

Of  all  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  immortal  re- 
wards, and  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  that  of  Plato  is  likely 
to  be  best  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination.  He 
appears  to  think  that  no  little  part  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
future  will  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  "  The 
wise  man,"  he  says,  "greatly  admires  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
and  then  is  inflated  with  a  desire  of  understanding  all  those 
things  which  a  mortal  nature  is  capable  of;  and  thus,  having 
passed  a  good  and  happy  life  here,  he  promises  himself,  when 
he  departs  hence,  that  he  shall  be  received  into  the  mansions 
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prepared  for  tlie  virtuous,  where,  being  truly  initiated,  and  him- 
self made  one  in  the  possession  of  that  one  only  wisdom,  he 
shall  spend  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  contemplation  of  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful."  There  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  any 
doubt  that  the  notion  of  Beauty  is  one  of  the  strongest  princi- 
ples instilled  into  the  human  mind,  and  that  upon  its  cultiva- 
tion true  refinement  or  high  cultivation  consists.  Were  the  eye 
rendered  .skilful  in  criticising  all  the  leading  features  of  mora! 
loveliness,  that  of  itself  would  argue  considerable  attainments  in 
the  beholder  of  human  perfection  ;  and  as  the  hand  follows  the 
eye,  the  education  would  thus  influence  practice,  and  become  a 
mighty  instrument  for  good  in  the  world.  Philosophy  subli- 
mated, or  poetically  interpreted,  is,  then,  nothing  else  than  the 
science  of  Moral  Beauty  or  Spiritual  loveliness.  But  although  the 
grander  aspects  of  Beauty  are  only  to  be  had  in  the  intellectual 
world,  still  there  is  much  even  in  outward  nature  to  excite  ad- 
m.iration,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  elevating  sentiments  in  the 
mind.  Thus,  paintings,  statuar}^,  buildings  like  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  elegant  articles  of  furniture  and  dress,  all  tend  to  edu- 
cate man,  as  they  address  themselves  in  language,  if  unwritten, 
at  all  events  plain  enough  to  be  easily  understood.  There  is, 
however,  perhaps  no  form  assumed  by  Beauty  in  the  outward 
world  which  so  generally  charms  mankind  as  that  of  the  land- 
scape, be  it  of  alpine  sublimity,  or  the  grandeur  of  a  mighty  lake. 
Where  \h^*Plains  of  Heaveii  are  situated,  or  Plato's  Islands  of  the 
Blessed  are  located,  it  is  idle  to  enquire,  but  doubtless  they  will  far 
transcend  in  beauty  everything  this  world  in  its  present  state  can 
aftbrd  to  disclose,  or  furnish  us  wiih  any  idea  of. 


In  ^\::.t :  As  Bishop  Butler  observes,  there  is  nothing  of  real 
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or  of  permanent  value  to  mankind  except  happiness,— indeed, 
It  IS  to  obtain  this  result  Religion  is  even  employed.    Whatever  a 
man  does,  or  however  tortuous  the  path  which  he  follows,  this 
IS  the  terminus  he  is  always  proposing  to  reach.    We  have  seen 
that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  much  desired  haven,  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  man  to  follow  the  directions  plainly  manifested  to 
him  m  the  Law  of  Nature ;  or  what  is  the   same  thing,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  his  existence.     Every  vio- 
lation of  these  beneficent  regulations  carries  along  with  it,  as  an 
ordinary  consequence,  a  corresponding  amount  of  suffering  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Virtue,  or  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
Divine  Precept,  cannot  fail  to  receive— if  not  in  this  world,  at 
all  events  in  that  which  is  to  come— a  perfect  reward.     The 
scientific  doctrine  of  future  punishments  and  of  future  rewards 
forms  a  complete  counterpart,  and  affords,  (to  use  a  logical 
phrase,)  "a  sufficient  reason"  fior  obeying   those    injunctions 
which  are  binding  upon  all  intelligent  existences.      In  other 
words,  there  is  an  entire  balancing  of  interests  ;  an  arch  in  which 
every  stone  supports  the  other;  or  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  a 
system  of  Mental  Philosophy  has  been  here  exhibited,  forming 
a  distinct  whole,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  entire  unity  in  all  its 
component  parts. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNCONDITIONED, 

(A  New  Apological  Uemonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God.) 


From  THK  "Morning  Post." 

If  the  existence  of  the  Great  First  Cause  can  be  shown  to  be  not  only  de- 
ducible  immediately  from  the  primary  elements  of  reasoning,  but  spontaneously 
recognised  by  all  nations,  even  the  most  uncultivated,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  formidable  impediment  is  removed  from  the  way  of  the  theologian,  who 
may  then  refute  the  atheist  on  his  own  ground,  by  arguing  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  thought,  and  from  the  intuitive  conceptions  of  mankind,  before 
inferring,  from  the  analogies  of  the  natural  theology  thus  established,  the  more 
recondite  and  less  demonstrable  doctrines  which  constitute  the  peculiar  domain 
of  Revelation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robertson  combats  Hamilton's  assertion  that  our 
notions  of  the  Unconditioned  are  only  a  fasciculus  of  negations, — that  the  Un- 
conditioned is  incognisable  and  inconceivable,  its  notion  being  only  the  negative 
of  the  Conditioned,  which  last,  alone,  can  be  positively  known  or  conceived. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  whole  controversy  may  be  legitimately  ended 
by  laying  down  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  as  a  fundamental  pos- 
tulate or  certainty,  on  which  the  whole  cycle  of  mental,  moral,  and  social 
science  may  be  based.  Doubt  on  the  subject  may  be  thrown  aside  as  owing  its 
origin  to  perverse  ingenuity.  The  reader  will  not  find  much  difficiilty  in  co- 
inciding with  the  author's  general  conclusion. 


From  the  "  British  Quarterly  Review." 

The  burden  of  this  work  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  solving  the 
Divine  Existence.  It  certainly  requires  no  small  degree  of  courage  to  attack 
a  subject  in  the  handling  of  which  so  many  of  the  mightiest  intellects  have 
signally  failed,  and  so  few  have  been  but  so  partially  successful.  In  the 
introductory  chapters  the  author  points  out  the  defects  of  the  d  priori 
and  a  posteriori  proofs,  preparatory  to  the  enunciation  of  his  own  views. 
Thai  There  is  a  Great  First  Cause,  he  regards  as  the  expression  in  words 
of  an  innate  idea,  and  equally  valid,  necessary,  and  universal  with  the  formula, 
that  Eveiy  change  must  liavc  a  cause.  This  axiom  (as  he  would  call  it)  he 
maintains  to  be  the  true  starting-point  of  all  science,  mental  and  physical,  and  the 
canon  of  all  sound  reasoning.  Being  a  truth  or  primary  belief,  it  admits  of 
illustration,  but  not  of  demonstration.  He  justifies  his  position  by  reference  to 
the  contradictory  deliverances  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  past  and 
present,  when  attempting  to  establish  it  by  any  method  of  proof,  and  by  an  appeal 
to  the  universal  conscientiousness  of  mankind.  He  condemns  in  strong  terms 
the  conclusions  of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Mill,  upon  the  subject ;  both  on 
philosophical  and  theological  grounds.  The  book  is  clearly  written,  free  from 
technicalities,  and  manifests  a  candid,  philosophical.  Christian  spirit. 
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(A  P^j^  ^'Ste^  ofMenta!  and  Political  Philosoph_v.)  '  Sfcofui  Edition,  pria  ^. 

From  thk  "  Spfxtator." 

The  Scottisli  nation  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  prolific  in  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  diverse  are  the  lines  of  thought  struck  out. 
The  land  which  produced  such  unsparing  analyists  as  Hume  and  Brown  now 
seems  to  bear  writers  who  take  the  very  opposite  paths.  The  above  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  complete  adoption  of  the  deductive  method.  Starting  from 
primary  notions  of  God,  and  of  Infinite  Perfection,  the  writer  undertakes  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  laws  of  truth  objective,  and  of  truth  subjective.  And  if  he 
is  distant  from  Hume  in  method,  he  is  still  further  distant  from  Paley  in  his 
conclusions,  and  from  all  those  schools  of  moral  philosophy  which  proceed,  in 
Mr.  Robertson's  opinion,  '  as  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  universal  standard 
of  right  and  viTong. '  Still  he  writes  with  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  which  we 
cannot  too  much  praise,  deploring  that  '  unaniiability  of  di.sposition  has  often 
been  the  characteristic  of  many  professors  of  Christianity.'  The  language  of 
the  work  possesses  remarkable  clearness,  and  no  inconsiderable  grace,  and  it 
discloses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ciceronian  and  other  sources  of 
ancient  and  modern  philosophy  not  often  studied  now-a-days. 


From  the  "  North  British  D.\ilv  M.\ii.." 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Robertson  feels  his  way  to  near  the  right  place  in  seeking 
to  reach  the  sublime  truths  wherein  all  philosophy  culminates. 


From  thk  "  \\'f,i:ki.v  ki".v!F.w." 

The  account  and  illustration  our  atuhor  gives  c>f  the  Divine  attributes  seem 
very  e.^haustive  in  substavice,  and  in  language  very  lucid  and  simple.  And  he 
is  no  less  successful  when  he  proceeds  to  show  how  all  these  attributes  are  re- 
flected in  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Moral  Law — that  law  which  is  holy, 
just,  and  good.  He  maintains  with  great  force  that  God's  will  is  the  only 
standard  of  morality  ;  and  explodes  shortly,  but  successfully,  such  theories  as 
that  of  Adam  Smith  about  sympathy,  and  Paley  about  utility  being  the  test  of 
virtue.  He  points,  in  conclusion,  the  whole  subject  in  the  direction  of  politics 
and  the  entire  science  of  sociology.  .  .  .  The  book  is  multiim  in  purvo, 
and  it  breathes  a  candid  and  philosophic,  as  well  as  a  Christian  .spirit. 


From  the  "  C.\i.edoni.\n  Mekcurv." 
The  method  in  which  Mr.  Robertson  treats  his  subject  is,  we  think,  original ; 
and  it  is  followed  out  step  b_\  step  in  a  thoroughly  logical  manner. 
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